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FOREWORD 


HE appearance of a new magazine calls in its first num- 

ber for a word of greeting and editorial introduction. 
CHRISTENDOM thinks of itself as a new magazine, yet 

it recognizes that it is not a mere newcomer on the journalistic 
scene. Its birth is also a reincarnation—two reincarnations, in 
fact! It is the continuation and successor of The Christian Union 
Quarterly, left without an editor by the death of the Rev. Dr. 
Peter Ainslie. That estimable Quarterly (appearing regularly for 
twenty-four years, and published during the past year by Willett, 
Clark & Company) has been taken into the framework of a new 
magazine which is projected on a more adequate scale and 
oriented in relation to certain great changes which, it is believed, 
are now coming over the face of the religious and cultural world. 
CHRISTENDOM also goes back to the opening of this century 
and revives the memory of an honorable journalistic venture, also 
named “Christendom,” which was intimately associated with the 
editorial tradition in which this new Quarterly now stands. ‘The 
“Christendom” of those years was manned by Herbert L. Willett, 
Shailer Mathews, W. Douglas Mackenzie and the late James M. 
Campbell, all of them senior friends, and in the case of Dr. Wil- 
lett a colleague, of the present editor. Through the years since 
their craft came finally to harbor, its name has been carefully 
cherished in the hope that occasion would arise when another 
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craft flying the same pennant would put boldly out to sea. The 
launching of CHRISTENDOM is the fulfilment of that hope. 

Precious, however, as are both these traditions, CHRISTENDOM 
recognizes that its supreme journalistic duty is to be itself. Itisa 
new magazine, facing a world that is being made anew. In all 
humility, it thinks of itself as an expression of the new creative 
era in world culture into which, despite powerful counter cur- 
rents, the broad stream of human life is moving. It believes that 
art and science and all social institutions are undergoing radical 
reorientation, and that the Christian church is on the point of 
coming alive once more to the supreme responsibility of Chris- 
tianity in civilization. Christianity is itself nothing less than a 
civilization. And the goal of civilization can be nothing less than, 
literally, a Christendom. 

The name of the new magazine suggests the range of those cul- 
tural factors which must receive attention and understanding on 
the part of the leadership and scholarship of the Christian 
community. Theology, of course, and biblical literature, together 
with church history, church order and organization, and all the 
traditional disciplines associated with religious thought are 
among these. But the scope of Christian interest includes also 
art and literature, science, ethics, politics, economics, philosophy 
and public affairs—every domain of human culture. These all 
are invited to bring their problems to the new Quarterly and 
speak their convictions through its pages. 

Naturally, a single number of a magazine so comprehensive in 
its aim does not afford an adequate basis on which to judge the 
editorial ideal which actuates it. As CHRISTENDOM goes on from 
quarter to quarter and year to year, the front on which it operates 
will steadily widen, its contents will grow in breadth and rich- 
ness, and the impression of specialization which, possibly, a 
single issue may produce will pass into a sense of the magazine’s 
cultural catholicity. But whatever growth may take place, its 
center and point of vicw will remain always the same: it will 
stand distinctly wzthin the Christian church, and its approach to 
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every sort of subject will be in the perspective of the Christian 
tradition. Upon this basis it confidently hopes to appeal to an 
ever widening and more responsive public, because it believes 
that the most enlightening and inspiring, not to say thrilling, as- 
pect in which events and trends and issues present themselves for 
our understanding, is that of religion. 

CHRISTENDOM is not a propagandist organ. Many and vari- 
ous, and often discordant, voices will speak through its pages. 
But the magazine will be no mere miscellany of opinion. It will 
be edited—that is to say, it will have a character of its own, a per- 
sonality, which, it is hoped, will make its visits seem like the 
coming of a familiar friend. Its editorial independence is un- 
qualified. It reflects no denominational interest, nor the opinions 
of any headquarters, commercial or ecclesiastical. It receives no 
subsidy from any denominational organization. Aside from a 
modest and quite insufficient income from a trust fund set aside 
for this purpose by the late William H. Hoover—a churchman 
who would have rejoiced, were he still among us, to see this 
approximation to his ideal of such a magazine—the Quarterly 
has no financial resource outside of its list of subscribers. Its 
spirit is free, its voice is its own, and it has no other end to serve 
than to discover the mind of Christ for a confused world and a 
frustrated church. 

Readers of CHRISTENDOM will be able in time to discern the 
appearance and reappearance of specific convictions, like threads 
in a fabric. It is not profitable to predict these in advance. But 
it can be said in advance that one such, a golden thread, will 
surely dominate the pattern, namely, the thesis that there is an 
organic relation between our dismembered civilization and our 
dismembered Christian church, and that the unity of civilization 
requires the attainment of not only a degree but a kind of church 
unity which neither Protestantism nor Catholicism has yet exem- 
plified. 

CHRISTENDOM will therefore reflect profound respect for the 
Christian church. Its contents will be determined by the convic- 
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tion that the place and function of the church in the social order 
are now up for a searching reconsideration. The church must 
either become stronger or it will become weaker, more formid- 
able or it will become more feeble in the coming society than it 
has been in the civilization of the Protestant era. This will be 
one of the major themes with which the new Quarterly will deal. 

Full use will be made of the leisure enjoyed by a quarterly to 
invest itself and its individual contributions with a certain time- 
less authority. Its comments and judgments do not have to be 
forged at white heat in the immediate presence of daily events. 
The weekly journal of opinion must comment upon the news of 
the immediate moment; the quarterly has time and detachment 
to think things over. It also provides more space for more ade- 
quate expression. In the case of CHRISTENDOM, however, there 
is a conscious determination not to let this leisure tempt it to 
dullness. he new Quarterly intends, in its own way, to be as 
truly alive and contemporary asa daily paper. It intends to hold 
the mirror close up to living reality. It will try to command the 
academic virtues, but it will not be academic. Its detachment 
will not be irresponsibility. Its ideal is to make itself no less a 
factor in shaping events than a reflector in recording them. It 
therefore does not limit itself to a learned class, as such, but em- 
braces all thoughtfully earnest people. Paraphrasing the “dedi- 
cation” of a travel book by Mary Berensen, CHRISTENDOM thus 
hopes to find its readers among people who are thoughtful (but 
not too thoughtful), learned (but not too learned), serious (but 
not too serious) ; and for itself it would add, people who are not 
ashamed of their feeling that, the situation being as it is, some- 
thing ought to be done about it! 

A generous editorial hospitality will characterize the maga- 
zine, making room for a wide range of opinion in its contributed 
articles. ‘T’hese articles will be selected not on the basis of their 
agreement with the editor’s opinions, but for the vitality of their 
thought, their relevance to real issues, their timeliness, their 
stylistic respectability—and sometimes for their sheer provoca- 
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tive virtue! One of the features of future issues which, obviously, 
the first issue could not contain, will be a section set apart for 
our readers’ comment and criticism of previous articles. The 
controversy evoked by a broad policy of editorial hospitality will 
be welcomed. 

* * * * * * * 

May I adopt the personal pronoun in this final word? In con- 
senting to take the editorship of CHRISTENDOM, I confess to a 
slightly guilty sense of yielding to a temptation. My responsibil- 
ity as editor of The Christian Century is load enough for any man, 
and in sober reason I ought not add to it. But the idea of a Quar- 
terly of this character has been defining itself in my mind for a 
good many years, and lately with such distinctness and appeal 
that the invitation of the publishers found me in a state of low 
resistance, and I yielded. My conscience is being salved by in- 
sisting that the editorial title shall be qualified by “Pro Tempore,” 
the agreed definition of which is that my responsibility shall last 
until the publishers relieve me either by a substitute or an asso- 
ciate. 

The publishers desire me to add that the advance subscription 
list of CHRISTENDOM has at the time of writing these words 
greatly exceeded their expectations, reaching a point which re- 
moves any possibility of doubt as to the existence of a widespread 
need for just such a magazine. In this good news I rejoice, and I 
am certain that every reader will rejoice to know that the extra- 
ordinary articles appearing in this first number are being read 
by a large body of subscribers, and will join in the hope that the 
number of readers will grow steadily larger as the character of 
CHRISTENDOM unfolds from quarter to quarter and from year 
to year. 


CHARLES CLAYTON. MORRISON 
Editor, Pro Tempore, of CHRISTENDOM. 
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The present Archbishop of York is the son of the late Archbishop 
of Canterbury. Educated at Rugby and at Balliol college, Ox- 
ford, Dr. Temple was Bishop of Manchester at the time of his 
appointment to the archiepiscopal see of York. He is justly recog- 
nized as one of the ablest scholars in the Anglican church. Among 
his books are “The Faith and Modern Thought,” “The Nature 
of Personality,” “Plato and Christianity,” “The Universality of 
Christ,” “Personal Religion and the Life of Fellowship,” “Essays 
in Christian Politics,” “Christianity and the State.” His latest 
book, “Nature, Man and God,” is reviewed by Professor Daniel 
Evans in this issue of CHRISTENDOM. The Archbishop is visiting 
the United States during the coming winter and will make ad- 
dresses in many parts of the country. 


THE RESTORATION OF CHRISTENDOM 


By WILLIAM TEMPLE 
‘THE ARCHBISHOP OF YORK 


HE Christian church began, as every movement must be- 
gin, with a small group of people in the midst of a world 
partly hostile but mostly indifferent. Gradually it spread 
over the whole of that part of the world with which its members 
had any direct contact. There was already a great civilization in 
China, which remained outside the Christian community; but in- 
tercourse between China and the Mediterranean countries was 
very slight. There was more intercourse with India, but it af- 
fected very few persons. Africa was to remain for many centuries 
“the dark continent.”’ So much was left outside; but the Graeco- 
Roman world which had developed a civilization of its own, and 
had imposed this in some degree on Britons and Teutons, ac- 
cepted, in profession at least, the Christian faith. Thus Christen- 
dom was born. It is not identical with the Christian church, for 
that existed before there was anything that corresponds to the 
name of Christendom, and exists now far beyond the limits of 
Christendom. Christendom is the fellowship of professedly 
Christian nations considered as a unity. 
I 
We are once more under urgent practical pressure to make 
real the unity of the civilized nations. In the eighteenth and nine- 
teenth centuries when the rights of national sovereignty were 
taken for granted, it was hard to appreciate the grandeur of the 
medizval ideal. And when men’s minds first became sensitive to 
that grandeur, it was hard for them to admit how very far re- 
moved from the ideal was the medieval practice. If we are to 
recover what was permanently precious in the medieval scheme 
and make it effectual in the world today, we must note the bad in 
it as well as the good, and avoid the mistakes which, even apart 
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from the frailty common to all human nature, would inevitably 
have frustrated the noble hopes of medieval theologians and 
statesmen. 

When Constantine announced his conversion to the Christian 
faith and took the church under his imperial protection, one of 
the turning points of history was reached. But there were still 
many centuries to pass before the stage was reached when men 
consciously tried to order life by their understanding of Christian 
principle and were agreed in submitting their lives to be judged 
by Christian standards. Perhaps the coronation of Charlemagne, 
in 800 A.D., marks the beginning of an epoch capable of being 
broadly described in those terms. But it was not till the Hilde- 
brandine reformation that conscious effort toward the Christian 
ordering of society was undertaken on a large scale. About the 
aim of Gregory VII there can be no doubt. He sought to prepare 
the way for the coming of the Kingdom of God on earth by secur- 
ing the subordination of all temporal princes to the spiritual 
throne of St. Peter. If the apostolic see could control the poten- 
tates of earth, the supremacy of the divine law in all things would 
be established. It was a noble aspiration; and the greatest popes 
achieved marvels toward its realization. But it contained the 
seeds of its own frustration. 

From our modern point of view the titanic struggle of the em- 
pire and the papacy looms up as the most momentous in the his- 
tory of Europe. It was not a mere contest between rival claimants 
of power, though in several of its episodes this was the most sali- 
ent feature. It was a struggle between two vast theological and 
political conceptions. It is well worth our while to try to grasp 
some elements in its significance. 

A prolonged conflict, drawing successive generations to take 
sides in it, can arise only on the basis of an agreement more funda- 
mental than the questions in dispute. When controversialists 
stand on different ground, their blows strike the air; neither feels 
himself to be touched by the attack of his opponent. So the post- 
renaissance world of 1500 to 1900 A.D. regarded the medieval 
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world as merely alien, and therefore barbarous. There can be no 
acute controversy between Dante or St. Thomas and Rousseau 
or Bentham, or for that matter between Dante and Machiavelli. 
There can only be horrified reproach on one side and amused con- 
tempt on the other. But when Alexander II confronted Barba- 
rossa, or Innocent IV confronted Frederick II, those “mighty op- 
posites” could make their “fell insensate points” effectual because 
they stood on the same ground and faced each other on the level. 

The common ground was this: There is an actual unity of 
Christian civilization. That civilization has two factors, ecclesi- 
astical and civil. Both are necessary and are ordained of God. 

The difference which arose upon this common ground con- 
cerned the question whether the two factors are co-ordinate, both 
being in direct dependence upon God, or are subordinate the one 
to the other, namely the civil to the ecclesiastical (for no one con- 
templated the notion of subordinating the ecclesiastical to the 
civil, except the outrageously modern Marsiglio of Padua [ 1278- 
1343] who created consternation but exerted little influence and 
for whom the civil and supreme authority is not the Holy Roman 
Empire but the assembly of citizens). 

In the great struggle the papacy won, but it had so much ob- 
scured its spiritual character in that very material conflict that 
the pope who most clearly proclaimed the papalist principle— 
Boniface V1l1I—was subjected to unheard of personal humiliation, 
not by an emperor but—most ominous portent—by the emissaries 
of a national sovereign, Philip Iv of France; the bull Unam Sanc- 
tam is balanced by the kidnaping of the pope at Anagni. 

II 

It is always vain to speculate about what might have been; and 
in this instance the futility is all the greater because at the climax 
of the struggle all questions of principle were complicated by 
questions arising from the astonishing personality of the Emperor 
Frederick u. If that supremely endowed genius could have held 
himself manifestly true to his Christian profession—if he could 
have united the qualities of St. Louis with his own—the struggle 
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might have ended differently and the emperor’s success would 
then have been the saving of Christendom. But the victory of 
Frederick as he was would not have been a Christian triumph; 
and his failure probably served Christendom better than his suc- 
cess could have done, or, rather, did it less disservice. 

It is noticeable that Dante, who places Frederick alone of em- 
perors in the Inferno, was yet a strong imperialist and borrowed 
his sketch of the ideal constitution of Europe very largely from 
Frederick’s practice. And indeed the imperialistic, as distinct 
from the papalist, conception of Christendom contained germs of 
hope which, could they only have sprung up into actuality, might 
have set forward human progress by incalculable degrees. But 
the world was not ready for this. And in an age when all were 
agreed in believing that the Reign of God was to be manifested 
through the guidance of political machinery by Christian faith, 
the only way of achieving in practice anything at all was the way 
of the popes. 

Their actual achievement was very great. Innocent II very 
nearly succeeded in imposing the rule of the church upon kings 
and princes. But in order to do it, he had to make the church as 
represented by the papacy a strong political power. The root of 
evil was in the very ideal of Hildebrand, if not of Gregory the 
Great, whose name he assumed. In order to quell disobedient 
monarchs the pope had to enter into alliances with their rivals. 
Even if the aim of his policy was purely ethical and supra- 
national, its method involved his becoming one factor in the end- 
less political readjustment of forces. By resorting to political 
methods the papacy forfeited its spiritual authority. 

Worse than this—it entangled itself in worldly ambitions. The 
popes themselves, and their various counsellors and agents, were 
specimens of human nature. The great medieval popes are 
among the greatest men of whom we have any record. But human 
nature is not proof against the temptations of worldly conflict. 
Through the use of worldly means to accomplish spiritual ends 
the servants of those ends became infected with worldliness. By 
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1300 A.D. the papacy had lost something more precious than spir- 
itual authority: it had lost the right to it. 

It is hard to exaggerate the greatness of that calamity. Chris- 
tendom needed, and still needs, its means of utterance. The unity 
of Christendom cannot become a living force unless it has some 
focal manifestation. The papacy aspired to supply that need; 
for a time it did so, but at the cost of its own qualification 
for the function. 

III 

When progressive decay led to the inevitable break-up of the 
system, the pendulum swung, not from pope to emperor, but 
from the idea of a united Christendom to the chaos of national 
sovereignties. Nationalism was in the ascendant. The empire, 
which never recovered from the death-wound dealt by the papacy 
in the thirteenth century, was little more than one of the sover- 
eign nations. Under Charles V, there was hope of a restored Chris- 
tendom united under the imperial crown. But France stood out; 
and when Charles held Francis I as his prisoner, it was already 
too late, for Germany itself was rent into fragments by the Refor- 
mation. Machiavelli had triumphed over both papalists and im- 
perialists. Politics had openly thrown off the yoke. National sov- 
ereignty was recognized as absolute. The national state acknowl- 
edged no earthly superior and (in practice) no divine superior. 
The old pagan saying was once more taken for a truism instead 
of what it is—a poisonous falsehood—salus rei publicae suprema 
lex. 

The failure of the medieval enterprise was due to that min- 
gling of idealism and impatience which was characteristic of the 
period. Men were not ashamed to profess the loftiest ideals; but 
they tried to reach their realization by short cuts. They looked 
out over the kingdoms of the world and the glory of them, and 
desired to win them for the Son of Man; but they ignored the 
method which he himself had adopted when he rejected the hopes 
alike of prophetic statesmen and of apocalyptists and substituted 
his own messianic conception—“The Son of Man must suffer.” 
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It is in the true spirit of the gospel to hope and work and pray for 
the time when the kingdoms of this world shall become the king- 
dom of our God and of his Christ. But we desert that spirit if we 
forget the words, “My kingdom is not of—that is, after the pat- 
tern of—this world.” 

The Renaissance and the Reformation together undermined 
the structure of Christendom. When the unity of the western 
church was broken, there remained nothing which actually held 
together the nations in any fellowship. Up to that time, the idea 
of Christendom had still some appeal; after that time, very little 
or none. The activity in which the idea of Christendom found 
most expression was that of the crusades. Here Christendom for 
a brief period became conscious of itself as an actual fellowship 
confronting the Moslem power. But even here the corrupting 
influence of the use of the world’s method appears; and it is 
doubtful if the history of Europe contains a darker page than 
that which tells how the fourth crusade turned aside from the 
rescue of the holy places to besiege and capture Constantinople. 
The breach in the unity of Christendom was irreparable, and the 
weakening of the Christian bulwark against Islam prepared for 
all the horror associated with the words—Turkey-in-Europe. 

The proper modern counterpart of the crusades is the mission- 
ary enterprise. ‘This is the true activity of Christendom in rela- 
tion to the heathen world. Conversion is the only Christian form 
of conquest. But missionary enterprise cannot be in fact the ac- 
tivity of Christendom while the Christian church is divided. One 
reason why Christians should work and pray for the unity of the 
church is because this is a necessary condition of the restoration 
of Christendom as a vital and vitalizing force in the world. 


AN 


But do we seriously desire that restoration? Is not the time 
gone by when political communities should be grouped on reli- 
gious groundsr Indeed, is not the very idea of Christendom a 
snare and a temptation, inclining the Christian nations to band 
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themselves together for the protection of their own interest 
against that of nations who profess another faith? The danger is 
not unreal, but the nations which so combined would not in fact 
be very Christian. It will be convenient before considering what 
a restored Christendom or fellowship of Christian nations might 
do for the world to develop the notion of a Christian nation. 

When the work of conversion is complete and the Kingdom of 
God is fully come, each nation will be enabled by the faith of its 
whole body of citizens to order both its internal affairs and its re- 
lations with other nations on the principles of purely Christian 
ethics; love, in its gospel meaning, will be the law of its life. But 
we are very far from that state of things, and if we are to avoid 
doing more harm than good—a modest but obligatory ambition 
—we must adjust our action to the facts. Now it is possible for a 
corporate group to have a higher moral standard and impulse 
than belong to its members severally. Where the community is 
spiritually grounded it can surpass in generosity and capacity for 
sacrifice its own constituent members; or, in other words, they 
attain in their fellowship a height which apart from that fellow- 
ship is out of their reach. 

But this is only true of communities that rest on free response 
to an ideal claim. It is by no means true of the natural community. 
Until the bulk of its members are fully converted to some ideal, 
so that the natural community is also a spiritually grounded com- 
munity—that is to say, until the kingdoms of this world are be- 
come the Kingdom of God—the natural community will be more 
egoistic than its members. They will support it in its self-cen- 
tered course, because in this way they can satisfy both their gen- 
erous and their selfish impulses. ‘The man who gives his life to 
make his country great has all the satisfaction of both the hero 
and the profiteer. He wholly gives himself for the glory of what 
is his own. Nationalism is able to exert its terrifying power be- 
cause it appeals at once to the noblest and to the basest element in 
human nature. 

The statesman’s problem is concerned with natural communi- 
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ties. In the light of what has been said we can safely affirm that the 
statesman should seldom if ever try to lead his nation to generous 
or definitely altruistic action; if he does, he will be disowned, and 
his place will be taken by one who is totally void of his ideals. But 
he can lead his nation to act justly, to avoid exploitation of the 
weak for its own advantage and the like. To maintain a reason- 
able level of justice in external dealings will call for all his ef- 
forts. Justice, not love, is the virtue appropriate to our stage of 
development in matters political. If the church can convert suf- 
ficient citizens sufficiently to make love the appropriate virtue, 
let this by all means be done. But the church must not demand 
love of a community which is only capable of justice. That can 
only do more harm than good, and it is our prosaic but also Chris- 
tian duty to avoid doing more harm than good. 

Some Christian idealists seem to neglect this point. They fall 
into an inversion of the error of the medieval papacy. That 
turned the church into an earthly state; these ask the state to act as 
though it were the church, and a perfected church. 

If we accept these contentions, our conception of a Christian 
nation will be built up as follows. It must have been subject for 
several generations to Christian influences, and a sufficient num- 
ber of its citizens to be politically effective must be consciously 
attached to the Christian faith. Thus it is at once susceptible to 
an appeal based on Christian principles and is subject to constant, 
and in some measure effective, pressure to apply those principles. 
Thus it is a nation which is, fitfully perhaps, trying to conduct its 
affairs by reference to Christian standards. 

If a nation is not only to hold but to merit the description of 
Christian, this must be through a double direction of its corporate 
energy—both internal and external. But in neither case is this to 
be regarded as solely or even primarily the responsibility of the 
state. It is matter for legitimate discussion how far the state 
should regulate the activities and economic relationships of its 
citizens. But it cannot in any case regulate their friendships, or 
the degree to which they make fellowship rather than superiority 
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their social ambition. A Christian nation, internally, is one where 
there is a steady effort, or (perhaps better) a constant tendency in 
a sufficient proportion of the citizens to foster and develop a life 
corresponding to the Christian norm. 

Similarly in relation with other nations, a Christian nation is 
one where there is a steady effort or constant tendency in a suffi- 
cient proportion of the citizens to secure that, alike through the 
action of the state, and through the personal dealings of men and 
women with the citizens of other nations, a body of feeling and 
course of policy corresponding to the Christian norm is fostered 
and developed. What kind of action this calls for on various oc- 
casions must depend on the special circumstances. 

Whether external or internal relationships are considered, the 
Christian nation is one where an effective proportion of citizens 
accepts the Christian standard for judgment on its policy and con- 
duct, whether that judgment be pronounced by itself or by others. 
This is perhaps the point of supreme importance. Consistent ac- 
tion in conformity with that standard is more than most sincerely 
professing Christian individuals can compass, and we must not 
expect more but very much less of the Christian nation—because 
the Christian nation is certain to contain many citizens who make 
no such sincere profession. But to bear the name of Christian at 
all must involve readiness to be judged by that standard, and the 
acknowledgment of its authority. It is indisputable that one of 
the chief difficulties in the way of promoting mutual understand- 
ing and good-will among the nations is the lack of such a gener- 
ally accepted standard. It is at least a contribution to the supply 
of that need that any group of nations who upheld a common 
standard should become conscious of their fellowship with one 
another in so doing. 

Vi :; 

This reflection leads us nearer to answering the question 
whether a restoration of Christendom as a unity consciously ap- 
preciated and morally active is desirable. We may say at once 
that if what is in question is a banding together of Christian na- 
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tions to support one another in policy or commerce in opposition 
or indifference to the rights of others, that would not be desirable 
at all. But this, it must be noticed, would be a union of Christian 
nations for purposes unconnected with their Christian profession. 
There is no reason why a Christian should try to promote the 
worldly interest of a fellow-Christian rather than that of another 
except so far as he is likely to use his prosperity to better purpose. 
The custom prevalent in some regions of trading by preference 
with members of that Christian denomination to which the cus- 
tomer is attached has in it almost as much evil as good. It is a na- 
tural expression of an actual spiritual fellowship, and is so far 
good; but it tends to obscure the spiritual nature of that fellow- 
ship, which is bad, and to develop a worldly rivalry with other 
fellowships, which is worse. The spirit of Christ is not likely to 
prevail in a village where Anglicans deal at Anglican shops and 
Methodists at Methodist shops, and each watch with jealous eyes 
for any sign of poaching on the part of the other. 

The strong temptation to pervert in a similar way the fellow- 
ship among Christian nations constitutes a warning which those 
who desire to revive the sense of the unity of Christendom must 
heed. If that unity is to become again a living fact in the thought 
and feeling and purpose of Christian peoples, it must be itself 
based on Christian aspiration—a common aspiration to cooperate 
with the righteous purpose of God, not a common aspiration to 
promote one another’s worldly interest. 

But that such a living unity would be a priceless blessing to 
the world, none who believes in Christianity itself can doubt. One 
main difficulty besetting all efforts to refashion social conditions 
on Christian principles is the lack of help received from other 
countries in that enterprise. Each fastens on some evil prominent 
in its own system and tries to remedy it; but the inter-locking of 
the world’s commerce, and the consequent pressure of competi- 
tion frustrate the effort. Many social and economic problems, at 
any rate in Europe, can be satisfactorily settled only by interna- 
tional cooperation. It would bring an immense addition of effec- 
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tive force to Christian reformers if they could in their efforts 
within their own countries count on the support of Christians in 
other countries. 

It is chiefly however in the impact of Christian opinion upon 
the entire realm of international politics that a revived sense of 
Christendom as a living unity would make its greatest contribu- 
tion to human welfare. The framers of the Holy Alliance after 
the Napoleonic war proclaimed their joint purposes with the 
name of the Holy Trinity. There was much insincerity about this 
except in the case of that high contracting power who was im- 
perfectly sane. Consequently the example has rather repelled 
than attracted. None the less, it is a real weakness in the Chris- 
tian case that appeal cannot be made, for example, in the League 
of Nations to the name of Christ with assurance that some at least 
of the nations represented would seriously consider whether their 
Christian allegiance required of them a response to that appeal. 

Once more, we do not wish to see the Christian nations banded 
together against the non-Christian—unless indeed the latter 
should attack them and seek to destroy them precisely because of 
their Christian profession—but we do wish to see them consider- 
ing together what is a Christian policy, what it is that justice 
rather than self-interest requires, and supporting one another in 
forwarding that policy. They must not suppose or suggest that 
they alone have any concern for justice; nor must they, for the 
sake of intensifying their unity with each other, refuse the help 
of others in promoting it. Their aim is to set forward Christian 
principles in the world so far as possible, not to illustrate their 
own superiority. But they have a special obligation to “seek first 
the Kingdom of God and his justice,” and some principles which 
may throw light on the question what it is that justice requires. 

VI 

There remains the inquiry how this aim of restoring Christen- 
dom can be attained. With this many other writers will deal; it 
will, no doubt, be a continuing theme of this periodical. But 
three pre-requisites may here be claimed. 
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1. We must hasten the spread of a recognition among Chris- 
tians that the Christian faith demands social and political expres- 
sion. This does not mean that there is some one form of social and 
political order to which all nations should approximate; it 
means that there are principles in the gospel which demand ap- 
plication to the social and political structure and not only to the 
action of individuals to one another within a structure that is it- 
self independent of all religious or ethical considerations. Thus 
faith in God, and man’s filial relationship to him, and in eternal 
life, directly affects the whole question of the claim of the state 
upon the individual. The complete subordination of the citizen 
to the state which is demanded by the totalitarian state is incom- 
patible with faith in the status of each man as a child of God, des- 
tined for eternal life in fellowship with God. One of the chief 
questions for our generation is whether or not each man has a 
value, dignity and status, prior to and independent of his value to 
his particular earthly state. 

Again, the Christian principles of the sanctity of personality, 
the reality of fellowship, the duty of service, the power of sacri- 
fice all have application in the economic field. The church, as 
such, is not concerned to say what action is required by them in 
any particular set of circumstances; but it is very much concerned 
to say to those who are at grips with the circumstances that they 
must pay heed to those principles. Christianity is not a civiliza- 
tion or an ethic; it is first and foremost a divine revelation, and 
secondarily a response to that revelation. But where it is fully 
alive, this response pervades all life and produces a distinctive 
civilization. Only so far as this is in fact occurring can Christen- 
dom be a living reality. 

2. Another condition to be fulfilled is a manifest approxima- 
tion to the re-union of Christians in one visible church. While 
the church itself is divided it is not to be hoped that Christian 
nations will unite. We cannot suppose that after centuries of 
separation the sundered portions of the church can quickly and 
easily come together. They have, in their separation, developed 
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characteristics which are a ground of true types of spiritual ex- 
perience. These must be combined in the rich harmony of the 
united church, not disappear in a vague mass where all particu- 
larity is lost. To accomplish this requires time and patience. But 
for progress in the restoration of Christendom it is not necessary 
that the whole task be accomplished ; what is necessary is that the 
will to accomplish it be manifest in the eagerness with which the 
several communions press forward the work of unity. If all are 
working together for unity, they are therein already sufficiently 
united to afford the background for the enterprise of restoring 
Christendom. In two world movements we have the machinery 
ready to hand. The Faith and Order movement is engaged with 
the matters that occasion division between the Christian com- 
munions; the Life and Work movement is engaged with the rela- 
tion between Christian faith and the contemporary needs and 
problems of the world. 

3. One other condition is necessary. In all efforts to apply the 
gospel to the affairs of this world there lurks an insidious peril. 
The world, though fallen, is still God’s world, and conformity to 
his will is conformity to its deepest law. Consequently, righteous- 
ness pays. It is in many ways regrettable, but it isso. Thus arises 
the temptation to pursue righteousness because it pays, to follow 
Christ because that may save us from war, to revive Christendom 
because it might ensure prosperity and peace. This is disastrous. 
It is at once the paradox and the commonplace of religious faith 
that only he can obtain its chief benefits who has ceased to care 
about the benefits in comparison with God himself. 

Christendom will be a living reality once more in the world 
when Christians seek it, not for their satisfaction, nor even 
chiefly for the world’s benefit, but for God’s glory. 
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Professor Hocking is in the line of William James and Josiah 
Royce as Alford professor of philosophy at Harvard university. 
He is the author of “Human Nature and Its Remaking,” “Morale 
and Its Enemies,” ‘Man and the State,” “Philosophy of Law and 
of Rights,” “The Self—Its Body and Freedom,” ““Types of Phil- 
osophy” and “The Spirit of World Politics.” Perhaps Dr. Hock- 
ing’s most famous book is “The Meaning of God in Human Ex- 
perience.” In this book the most famous chapter is that in which 
the author describes religion as the mother of civilization. 
Against the background of his earlier thesis Dr. Hocking has 
written his present article for Christendom. 


DOES CIVILIZATION STILL NEED 
RELIGION? 


By WILLIAM ERNEST HOCKING 


E are not now concerned with the past services of reli- 

gion to society. These services have been profound; 

no intelligent social philosophy now hesitates to ac- 
knowledge them. The honest student of history no longer gloats 
over crimes done in the name of religion as if they were the 
crimes of religion itself: the large debit side of the ledger, “reli- 
gious” cruelty, divisiveness, war; “religious” extravagance, un- 
truth, insanity; “religious” obstruction to progress, siding with 
the powerful, the tyrant, the exploiting elements of society; “reli- 
gious” cowardice, sycophancy, subjectivity, infantilism and the 
insufferable self-satisfaction of the “unco guid”—all these a clear- 
headed philosophy of history perceives not as works of religion, 
but as works of the conceit, the wickedness, the sensuality of man 
distilled through the inviting medium of a mock piety. Religion 
has its normal tendency; and this normal tendency has been con- 
structive. Religion has tended to unlimber the powers of human 
nature, not to stiffen them. It has conserved, when there has been 
something to conserve; and it has habitually aided, not stifled, the 
agencies of beneficent social change. 

Clearing the air of the familiar, but essentially insincere re- 
criminations against religion, leaves the real issues salient. Reli- 
gion has served society; do we need these services any longer? 
We outgrow the needs of parents; a prolongation of their parental 
solicitude is likely to irritate. It is a wise parent who knows the 
moment for the withdrawal of his will and his pressure of advice. 

Is it possible that religion is like a primitive tool, a clumsy way 
of getting simple and essential things, once a necessity of life, 
now an obstruction to a freer and wider life? Is prayer, for in- 
stance, a ponderous and indirect way of doing our more serious 
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thinking? Are churches and cathedrals and monasteries all-too- 
costly ways of refreshing mind and imagination, in a world that 
has deeply explored and multiplied the arts of recreation? Is 
the language of “God’s will” an obscure way of searching our 
own hearts for sensitive judgments? Is the priesthood an out- 
dated group of rather inefficient moral advisers? Is theology a 
vessel of philosophic truth, but a cumbersome and antiquated 
vessel, which now belongs in the museum rather than in the home 
and office? 
I 

Perhaps the question should be, Can we any longer pay the 
price? For we cannot at will maintain those fears which kept 
taboo, nor sustain those hopes which mothered alchemy and early 
medicine. | 

Superstition is the long way around. To get cures and crops 
by way of the gods is, at least, an indirect way; first an aid, now 
a hindrance. In the phrase of ‘Thorstein Veblen, satirist, religion 
has “contaminated the instinct of workmanship,” even while 
eliciting it. All the arts, the sciences, education, have had their 
long fight for autonomy: “secularization” has meant freedom to 
find their own themes, and live their own life. 

As for morals and the social cement, the recommenders of reli- 
gion have predicted their collapse if religion should withdraw 
its supporting hand. Even Freud, who is not a recommender of 
religion, utters an ominous word; he sees, now at last, after much 
onslaught on “repression” that civilization rests on restraints— 
restraints of sex-impulse, of property-grabbing and anger-satis- 
fying impulses. Such restraints, he thinks, the intelligent can 
supply for themselves; but the great mass of unintelligent will 
not supply them, once the illusion of religion is past. Disillusion- 
ment, like other emancipations, cannot remain an aristocratic 
privilege. Society is probably in for a bad half-hour. However, 
the collapse (which should be due in some religionless quarters) 
does not seem to take place. In Spencer’s ideal, education could 
only advance as the real reasons for refraining from excess dis- 
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placed the artificial and imaginary reasons. Religion has veiled 
the real reasons for human decency and probity; and the hin- 
drances to the advance of morals which come from theological 
fixity are surely no longer to the advantage of mankind. Pro- 
fessor Dunlap, debating this question of the present worth of reli- 
gion, said: ‘““Men have morality because they are moral, not be- 
cause they are religious. ... In business we ask not whether a 
man is religious or a church member, but whether he stands well 
among men of business.” 

The cure of souls—why rest it on pseudo-comfort when psy- 
chiatry is ready to take it over from the church? Is not the sci- 
entific analysis deeper and more objective than the superficial 
reports of the confessional? Is not religion itself a source of men- 
tal aberration, from mild subjectivisms and remoteness and rig- 
idities, false blandness and false severities, to stark insanity, such 
as a truly normal outlook must come to cure? One thinks that the 
days of religious terrors and “sick souls” are over; also of reli- 
gious nostrums and miraculous cures. ‘They are not. It is but a 
little time ago that I saw a mother unwrapping the bandages 
from the leg of a lame infant to see whether the soil scraped 
from the grave of a Malden priest had wrought a cure. 

Religion once begat progress; now we see signs that progress 
drags religion along with it. The thought of God once moralized 
men; now a growing human insight moralizes the thought of 
God. The religious prophet lifts the souls of men; and the or- 
ganization ends by capturing the prophet. Jesus is seen with 
difficulty through the prison bars of the churchly scheme. Reli- 
gion was at first the food of the people; has it indeed become the 


opiater 
II 


I am presenting the case against the present necessity for reli- 
gion. It isa case not written in words and in anti-religious theory 
alone; but, today, in much experience. I have kept to those ques- 
tions which are raised by the nature of religion itself. These 
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doubts are enforced at the present moment of history by remark- 
able experiments in non-religion. Russia has made the great 
plunge—consciously and as a nation getting on without God— 
and the world makes observant comment. The world of Asia, 
near at hand, habitually more dependent than we on the religious 
atmosphere of life, is deeply impressed. The Marxian phrases 
are on the lips of the students in every Asiatic land. 

How do the experiments go on? It is too soon to say. There 
are no thunderbolts from on high. There are no overt failures of 
society. Perhaps most symptomatic of the changed temper of our 
time, there is no vast popular revolt for the defense of religion; 
there are few martyrs! The bold one has shouted, ‘‘God is dead”’ ; 
the timid have waited to see him struck down, but he lives, works, 
prospers as well as his neighbors; the timid take courage to ac- 
cept his view and fall into line at last. So when our people in- 
vaded the Indian lands of the southwest, and found agriculture 
carried on with many ceremonies of “medicine,” they ventured 
to parallel these fields with their own, unblessed, unmedicined— 
an experiment not dared by the Indians for themselves. But the 
continued success of the white-man’s godless planting helped to 
argue the Indian out of his medicine. Will the continued success 
of Russia argue Asia out of its religion? 

It is too soon, I say, to estimate the success of the experiments 
in godlessness. But no historic experiment ever goes to its con- 
clusion. Men think while they observe; they see signs, which 
they call “tendencies.” Some such signs can be discerned in the 
experiments now on. Since a good deal of human passion went 
into religion, an even moderate psychological sense can see it 
seeking substitutes—some moral equivalent of religion, as it 
were. he deep emotions of Russia are not obliterated; they run 
over another set of ideas—ikons, processions, hymns, ceremonies 
not abolished but changing themes and ideologies—all with ten- 
tative and testing mind. Russia and Russia’s audience wish to 
know whether the alternative fodder will keep health, or will 
lack some enzyme; whether the normal emotions and resonance 
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of human life are robust or are running scrawny and consciously 
puffing out a chest over inner hollowness. 

It becomes clear to Asiatic statesmen that nations are sustained 
by sentiment; that sentiment has something irrational about it— 
one does not reason one’s way into his patriotism; he either feels 
it or he doesn’t. Morals and morale, then, cannot be left to pure 
intellectual training, nor to Jatssez faire, if we are to have a real 
nation; they must be “inculcated”; and if the church is not to be 
relied on (as the Russian church certainly was not) then state- 
managed schools will mold the character—or try to. Turkey, 
China and Japan here follow the Russian suit. And “inculca- 
tion,” too consciously applied, fails to inculcate. 

The arts we think run a bit hollow. They have technique, and 
the inspiring and limitless subject matter of the new technology 
and the new social order. They abound in output. They over- 
flow; then send exhibits abroad. Perhaps they begin to feel a 
slight homesickness for infinitude—that infinitude which the 
cosmos offers under the stars, and beyond the human noise; it is 
possible that they are busier than they are alive. 

The cure of souls has run the circuit. Having taken the place 
of faith, putting science in charge, it now looks about in order to 
complete its work for a type of faith not producible in the clinic. 
An emotional dependence of the patient on the physician becomes 
embarrassing to the honest psychiatrist and to the honest (there 
are such) psychoanalyst; it is difficult even for a doctor to func- 
tion as a perfect substitute for God. At times the patients are 
sent back to the minister; not, to be sure, in Russia but in London 
and New York. Here, too, human self-assertion seems to end in 
something like a prayer. 

But these are mere symptoms; and you will read them one way 
or another according to your existing philosophy. They are use- 
ful to us simply in furnishing clues to the analysis we now have 
to make. Civilization, we say, lives by those feelings which cre- 
ate attachments, devotions, loyalties; what can furnish a modern 
society with its necessary spirit of cohesionr 
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If we look to our contemporary oracles, the sciences of psychol- 
ogy and sociology, to learn what it is that makes a modern society 
stick together, makes it capable of organic life and action—we 
shall learn of two famous cements, the economic cement and 
the social impulse. Those who follow Marx, and in general the 
economic interpreters of history, rely heavily on the former. Eco- 
nomic need, they say, is what drives men together, forces them 
first to cooperate, then to divide labor, and in the end to use what- 
ever means of production an advancing technology gives them 
for producing wealth; nations crystallize first of all along the 
lines of production, just as the organic individual has to be first 
of all a group of cells with a common stomach, a body that can 
eat. Let us test some of this economic cement. 

Slight economic pressure, such as a small difference in cost, 
does not lead us to patronize a plumber whom we regard as dis- 
honest; we put ourselves out to get another man. Strong eco- 
nomic pressure, such as danger of starvation, might drive us to 
make common cause with a thief; but there are extremes of aver- 
sion which would prevent even this. “I would rather starve’”— 
not an unheard of sentiment. Economists talk about people as if 
they were morally neutral; if they should introduce a few scoun- 
drels and a few saints into their hypotheses, they would speak 
better sense. They would see the obvious truth that economic 
forces do not of themselves unite people: 

Economic “forces” unite only persons otherwise well disposed 
to cooperate with one another; others, they divide! Witness the 
fate of the recent economic conference, when every economic 
pressure of a groaning world cried “cooperate”; there was no 
cooperation, because there was no ingredient there except econ- 
omy, the economy of separate self-interests. 

There are no economic solutions without an admixture of 
moral motives accepted by both sides. There is no morality with- 
out sacrifice. And there is no reasonable possibility of sacrifice 
unless the intangibles of the world are real. That is to say, unless 
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the world we live in is a world in which there are values of a 
different order from the practical, and which are substantial 
enough to compete with them and displace them, economic solu- 
tions themselves become impossible. The “economic cement” 
does not work except by the aid of something of a humaner order. 
Is this humaner thing perhaps the so-called social instinct, the 
natural kindness of man to man? 


IV 


The natural sociability of man is just as real as his natural 
hunger. If the question, Is man by nature good? means Is man 
by nature kind to his fellow man? the answer is yes. There is an 
innate preference in every normal human mind to benefit rather 
than injure his neighbor, whether the neighbor is kindred or ab- 
solute stranger. We may accept the premise of sociology that 
minkind is normally gregarious, and with the sentiments that 
make collective life, quite apart from mutual aid, more satisfy- 
ing than isolation. 

This natural friendliness does yeoman’s work in cementing 
early experiments in moving beyond tribal society to a territorial 
basis. It always counts; the economist quite properly assumes it, 
provided he acknowledges what he assumes. But this instinctive 
social goodness is not infinite; and it is just the question, How 
much? that is of critical importance in modern life. 

Everybody loves a few persons, and is loved by a few. Every- 
body tends to generalize the essence of his friends into a concep- 
tion of “humanity”; and to this extent is well disposed to man- 
kind in general. This feeling may rise to a genuine enthusiasm 
for the human race, with a strong sympathy for human suffering 
and a strong disposition to ignore mean and lazy traits in those 
who suffer—quite rightly, for suffering tends to. purify the will: 
then we have the humanitarian spirit. But for the ordinary or the 
great lover of his kind the question comes at last, How far does 
your actual feeling reachr 

For the work of the Great Society two remarks are inevitable 
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about this instinctive social goodness: it is centripetal, tending to 
give out at the edges; and it is vulnerable to thought. 

It is centripetal. The intenser loves are highly selective and 
in the nature of the human mind can light upon only a few. Be- 
yond this, one may be naturally kindly, disposed to meet people 
with the willingness to serve; and one may cultivate a beaming 
benevolence of manner, or with the good Buddhist, in his soli- 
tude, ‘‘Pervade the universe with thoughts of love, as the trump- 
eter blows to the four directions of heaven.” But society depends 
on the degree of working-fraternity in its average membership: 
it must ask, How many? How much? How longer How many 
do you love asa brother? How much do you love them ?—that is, 
against what strain, after divergences and disloyalties begin to 
appear? How long do you love themr—what is the staying 
power of your natural affection? The answers, however large, 
must be finite: it is impossible to regard the antipodes with the 
same spontaneous warmth as that one feels toward one’s hearth 
and one’s neighborhood. National feeling exploits and defines a 
natural step-down in this organic flow: national sentiment is the 
last concrete attachment for the vanishing social instinct. 

It is vulnerable to thought. Feeling responds to worth; and 
where worth is believed in or thought to exist, there feeling fol- 
lows. Where worth is denied or diminished, through unfortunate 
experience or report, feeling correspondingly declines. It is the 
dullest of psychologies—the doctrine that feeling is independent 
of thought, a sort of fixed quantity, as if people had a certain fund 
of good will generated in them by nature which they had to ex- 
ercise. Even physical hunger is vulnerable to thought; there are 
persons who like snails or horse meat very well until they know 
what they are. Still more is this true of our social feelings; they 
are perpetually being built and unbuilt by our experience of hu- 
man nature, and our beliefs about human nature. 

In the last analysis, then, your feeling about “mankind” will 
be governed by what you believe about mankind: that is the criti- 
cal proposition in the whole problem of social cement. And un- 
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less there 1s worth in the whole, there is no durable worth in any 
individual person. 

When men cease to consider the whole of things, and give at- 
tention only to the finite parts, the day’s work and the rest, there 
is an awful leakage in the value of individuals; they, these indi- 
viduals, begin to stand out stark and ugly against a blank back- 
ground like a prison wall. Realism produces gaunt portraits, on 
the way to the physiological man; devoid of aura and with bright, 
near-focused eyes. How can we stem this leakage of value? By 
injecting a little conscious emotion into our work? “Putting some 
expression into the music?” O God! Curing finitude by more 
doses of finitude, itself running down to death. The leak is at 
the top! If you want to save social impulse, save the worth of 
men; and if you want to save the worth of men, find the worth 
of the cosmos in which man breathes and thinks. Its measure is 
his measure, if he will have it so. And the thing that holds these 
two measures together is what we call religion, the living thought- 
filled intercourse of man with the whole. 

How do you read the history of western civilization? The es- 
sence of it is not that it has bred science and technique, nor that 
it has bred laws and a high civic order. The essence of it is that 
it has bred men; and that men have produced the sciences and the 
public order. How has it bred men? Here our sociologists cus- 
tomarily go blind, and appeal to a mechanical psychology, of 
northern climates or Nordic races or inventions or movements 
of population or the rise of capital wealth, or any one of a dozen 
other quite real and quite secondary factors of the modern mind. 
The central thing is that men have lived, with all their usual 
problems and energies and passions, under the spell of a religion 
which encouraged them to believe in their own worth, not in 
each other’s natural eyes, but in the eyes of an absolute and com- 
petent judge of worth. They have had a god who cared for them, 
not mushily and indulgently, but with a divine and severe insight; 
requiring of them humility and not pride. They have been able 
to attain a chastened and conditional self-confidence, which is the 
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reverse of arrogant nietzscheian self-esteem. They have been 
able to talk a good deal about “rights,” without losing their heads 
—at least not at first—because they had been steeped in a cosmic 
and ineradicable sense of duty. Such rights do not corrupt the 
citizen; or rather such citizens are not corrupted by rights. Such 
men can get science; because science, which requires a very spe- 
cial morality of its own, is in their hands an organ of legitimate 
control. And they will keep their scientific power just so long 
as they can continue to retain the cosmic sense which is its source, 
no longer. 

With this reading of history, as a result of our analysis, the 
question whether modern civilization needs a religion begins to 
answer itself. In a broad sense, this is the answer: Society cannot 
continue to cohere, to overcome its economic class-wars and other 
cultivated internal hostilities, to generate that necessary margin 
of kindly feeling, of “grace,” without which all legal settlements, 
all solutions by “justice” and civic rights, fail to reconcile, on any 
other terms. Your civilization has one of its permanent sources 
in its metaphysical outlook, not “inculcated,” but believed, with 
all the rigor of rational criticism and with all the passion of 
direct insight. 

But a modern civilization, while it must cohere or perish, has 
something more to look forward to than mere cohesion. Let us 
look at some of the specific aspects of the life of a modern so- 
ciety, to consider in somewhat closer detail in what way religion 
may serve its positive doings. 

VI 

There are a few things which we may safely say of every future 
civilization—very few, indeed, but still, a few; excluding such 
catastrophes as would obliterate the continuity and memory or 
record of our mental and technical life. 

One is, that goods will increase. There may well be reactions 
against the profusion of things that begets confusion of spirit. 
But there can be no going back on the everlasting task of master- 
ing nature, supplying needs and devising comforts, whatever 
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shapes those needs and comforts may take. For while an incon- 
venience may be as trivial as you please, nothing can make it good 
in itself; and human wit will devise its antidote. But with this 
comes an increasing need for the capacity to choose and elimi- 
nate. The economic movement of civilization invites not merely 
softening of fiber by a morbid concern for cushioning; it still 
more invites indiscriminacy through its power to multiply in- 
ferior goods. The need of standards, lest the good displace the 
better, is one of the constantly increasing needs. And with the 
standards, a certain sternness of will, a deliberate ascetcism in 
the interest (not of the figure) but of the quality of the inner man. 
Civilization runs the risk of cheapening the man unless it can 
persuade men, as goods multiply, that happiness is not a sum of 
pleasures, but an exercise of valid appreciation. 

For another thing, knowledge is bound to increase; and with 
knowledge, ideas, theories, philosophies—and the books which 
carry them. And as theories multiply, they clash; there is mor- 
tality among them, mutual cancellation or mutual discredit. The 
effect of the incessant wash of learned palaver upon the normally 
unthinking mind is disillusion, relativity, convictionlessness, an 
inert habit of taking one’s philosophy by vogue. In the end noth- 
ing can save human beings the pain of thinking; but there is need 
of something which will maintain the courage for thought, and 
the faith in a possible conclusion. There is need, that is, for a 
central stability and certainty, which makes doubt and tentative- 
ness in other matters tolerable. A convictionless world is neces- 
sarily an unhappy world; because without conviction there can 
be no whole-hearted action, and without whole-hearted action, 
no self-respect, no self, no character. In general we regard the 
rapid production of ideas, as measured by the volume of forests- 
turned-into-paper, as a direct index of civilization; but if all this 
works against the access to certainty in the simple framework of 
living, it means the desperation of good sense and the leadership 
of the nimble cynic. Because ideas multiply, civilization forever 
will need more, not less, of intuitive anchorage. If men fail of 
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this in their own persons, they will seek the religions of author- 
ity, as many are doing today. 

Again, there will be continually more individualism. I am not 
speaking of the cult of strong and selfish kernels of the civic or- 
der. I am speaking of self-consciousness, sensitivity and self-di- 
rection. The race has had enough of the deification of irre- 
sponsible each-for-himself-ness. But there will never be enough 
of the stuff of conscious personality, which endeavors to know 
for itself, to think and judge and act on its own vision. The world 
has no other units than its centers of awareness; and to live is to 
strive for more awareness. To be civilized is to be sensitized ; and 
to be sensitized is to be individual. Now we know the perils of 
individualism, when it is made equivalent to egoism. But we can- 
not overcome these perils by destroying the depth of subjectivity, 
nor the claim for happiness. 

But at the same time that individualism increases, the pressure 
of collective society upon the individual is destined also to in- 
crease. The individual’s right to feel, think, choose does not carry 
with it the right to be let alone; the intrusion of the group, the 
nation, even in the field of his convictions is bound to grow. 

Hence, finally, there is to be an increasing strain of the collec- 
tive will upon the individual will. This strain is absent when both 
are willing the same thing; and if both will the right thing, both 
will will the same thing. The area of right judgment must in- 
crease 1f peace and serenity in personal life are to endure. Other- 
wise collectivism tends to insist on its superior claim, to beat the 
dissenting individual to his knees, and thus to destroy its own 
sources. For collectivism becomes inane, rudderless, leaderless, 
unless the capacity for solitary access to truth, for fanatical pri- 
vate action, is sacredly preserved. 

What does this essay in prophecy lead to? 

It leads to the insight that the security of future civilization in 
the midst of increase of goods, increasing clash of ideas, increas- 
ing private aspiration, increasing collective insistence, lies in a 
firmer guidance of the individual mind, a better compass and a 
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stronger will to follow it. The primary sociological truth is that 
men must be relieved of soctety if they are to serve society. Civili- 
zation can live only by the free bond of the free soul to a good be- 
yond the social and tangible. This is the free man’s religion. 

At every critical pass in history, you will find a man who is not 
taking his guidance from his fellows, nor his orders from social 
requirement; but who is rendering service which no man could 
demand of him, because his sense of the realities of the world 
leads him to demand it of himself. The day is saved, if it is saved, 
by men who keep on working for a group which is not worthy 
of their effort, frequently under the calumny and attack of those 
they are best serving. The day is saved by men who keep on, 
longer than any collectivity can require them to keep on. 

The essence of the matter is this—and I rest the case on it. 
There is such a thing as conscience: what is it? Not a racial 
memory, but a sense of obligation that lights on this or that course 
when reflection has detached us for a moment from the clamor 
of self-interest. Is conscience a luxury, a psychological accident, 
an economic lubricant, an ephemeral sentiment induced by an 
indifferent world? Or is it a companionship, an intimation of 
destiny, a perception that human choices have some bearing upon 
an eternal order of being? To suppose that conscience in some 
way represents the nature of things makes all the difference in a 
man’s life; to have such men as its components makes all the dif- 
ference in the life of a civilization. 

Given this essence, civilized life may retain and grow in dig- 
nity, inner peace, human stature, engendering its own examples 
of greatness and of the tenacities of the soul for its times of stress. 
For civilization can never outgrow, nor be greater than, the soul, 
which in its decision is always solitary, reaching out moment by 
moment into the realm of ultimate reality, and finding there, or 
failing to find, the sustaining resonance of a Will, which is the 


meaning of the world. 
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By CHARLES CLAYTON MORRISON 


UMEROUS interpretations and eulogies of the life and 
N and character of the Rev. Peter Ainslie, D.D., have ap- 
peared during the period of more than a year since his 
passing. In all of these, the chief emphasis is placed upon his 
leadership in the cause of Christian unity. He is praised for his 
vision, his prophet-like courage, his resourcefulness in conceiv- 
ing fresh ways of approach to the churches, his skill in conduct- 
ing conferences, his shrewd penetration of the self-deceptions, not 
to say hypocrisies, which lurk in much of the high-sounding talk 
about unity, and his admirable combination of a patient and gra- 
cious manner with a restless and stubborn purpose. 

All this is indispensable in any adequate appraisal and celebra- 
tion of Dr. Ainslie’s career. But so far as I have seen, no attempt 
has been made to interpret his distinction as a thinker on Chris- 
tian unity. Asa prophet and an unwearied worker for the union 
of the churches, he and his great friend, the late Bishop Charles 
E. Brent, stand in a leadership class by themselves. But the 
American church has, in my judgment, produced no man, not 
even Bishop Brent, who has made a more significant and fecund 
contribution to the ideology of a united church than Peter Ain- 
slie. It is my desire to define this contribution and perhaps to 
make it even more explicit than Dr. Ainslie himself did. 


I 


But first let me remind the reader of a fact or two concerning 
this rare personality. Peter Ainslie came to the pastorate of a 
modest church in Baltimore, Maryland, at the end of the nine- 
teenth century. For a period of forty-three years he carried on a 
ministry of unique personal and pastoral significance in this 
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single parish. The gradual extension of his parish until his 
church took rank among the leading congregations of the city 
was, however, exceeded in importance by the silent penetration 
of his personal influence in the ecclesiastical and public life of 
Baltimore. What Cardinal Gibbons, of that city, was on the 
Roman Catholic side, Peter Ainslie, in quite different terms from 
those of the ecclesiastical prelate, became on the Protestant side. 
Ainslie stood alone, unpanoplied by churchly prestige. His pre- 
éminent position among Protestant leaders in Baltimore was ac- 
corded him as a personal tribute. Though his church derived 
from modest and almost nondescript beginnings, and the denom- 
ination which it represented was hardly known in Baltimore, the 
minister of Christian Temple so firmly commanded the affection 
of the entire city that his most unpopular utterances—such as 
those against the hatred of Germans during the war, those in fa- 
vor of justice to the Negro, of the socialization of industry and 
of non-violent pacifism—while fully reported by the press and 
frequently criticized editorially, were always treated in terms of 
such respect for their author that the net effect of every criticism 
was to add to the public honor in which Peter Ainslie was held. 

I refer to this local side of his great life because it is reasonable 
to assume that what might be called his ecclesiastical bare- 
handedness in his parish struggle was considerably responsible 
for his interest in Christian unity. Peter Ainslie felt his loneli- 
ness, keenly, and it was in part the pressure of this loneliness 
which drove his spirit to seek fellowship across denominational 
lines and stimulated his mind to reach certain judgments with 
reference to Protestant sectarianism. 

It was from this parish background that Dr. Ainslie emerged 
in 1910 as a leader in the movement for Christian unity. He had 
been elected president of the general convention of his denomi- 
nation, the Disciples of Christ, and signalized the end of his year 
of office with an address calling upon the denomination to under- 
take a more responsible and leaderlike course in regard to Chris- 
tian unity. His address thrilled the convention and resulted in 
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the creation of a Commission on Christian Unity, of which Dr. 
Ainslie was himself made the chairman. He plunged at once into 
action, making his first contacts with the Protestant Episcopal 
Commission on Faith and Order, created, by a coincidence fre- 
quently remarked upon, on the very day on which the Disciples’ 
commission was authorized. He traveled extensively over the 
United States, holding interdenominational conferences. He at- 
tended all preliminary meetings on both sides of the water in 
preparation for the world conference on faith and order, the de- 
ferred hope for which was finally realized at Lausanne in 1927. 
He founded and edited The Christian Union Quarterly, distrib- 
uted large quantities of “irenic literature,” lectured widely 
among the churches and colleges, published three books on Chris- 
tian unity, and organized the Christian Unity League. All this 
activity was carried on in the foreground of a parish responsibil- 
ity which was never relaxed. 

It is outside the purpose of the present paper to trace the far- 
reaching activities of Dr. Ainslie during the twenty-five years of 
his unique apostleship on behalf of Christian unity. Our pur- 
pose is, as I indicated at the beginning, to interpret his intellec- 
tual contribution to the movement. We do not catch the genius 
of this rare leader if we respond only to his enthusiasm, his devo- 
tion, his exhaustless passion for the unity of the church. We must 
get his zdea, as well. Indeed, it is only as we get his idea that we 
can have any assurance that his prophetic ardor will remain with 
us. That is what ideas are for: they are bridges over which de- 
votion and purpose can pass from one soul to another and from 
one generation to another. In the case of Peter Ainslie, we are at 
once confronted by the difficulty that he did not express his idea 
in the conventional forms of systematic thought. His idea must 
therefore be sought out and separated from his writings by in- 
terpretation. Dr. Ainslie’s interest was never academic or theo- 
retical; it was practical and prophetic. But his distinctive em- 
phasis presupposed a certain fundamental conception of the 
church and a certain method of approach to the problem of unity 
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which, though he never reduced them to a theoretical apologetic, 
lend themselves, nevertheless, to theoretical formulation. What 
we shall try to do is to get hold of these presuppositions which lay 
more or less submerged underneath his practical activities and 
his writings. 


II 


Peter Ainslie’s thought on Christian unity moved through 
three phases. The first phase was that in which he reflected the 
ideology of his own denomination. With the Disciples the ideal 
of Christian unity was almost a dogma. They believed that they 
had discovered the true church in the New Testament and had 
already restored its forms and features in their own practice. 
They did not assert, baldly, that others must come to them, if 
there was to be union, but they stoutly insisted that others must 
come to the essential position which they occupied. Dr. Ainslie 
was already in the process of transition from this conception at 
the time he proposed the creation of the Association for the Pro- 
motion of Christian Unity, although it was generally assumed by 
the first supporters of the new agency that the kind of unity to 
be “promoted” was the kind which should reflect the Disciples’ 
ideology. 

It was not long until the leader completely abandoned this 
provincial conception. His contacts with scholars and church- 
men of other communions in his new capacity as president of 
the Association, completed his transition to the second phase. 
He now began to think in terms of tolerance, open-mindedness 
and mutuality. He was willing respectfully to concede that other 
communions could make important structural contributions to 
the united church. His own communion took a place in his mind 
as one of several, rather than the one preéminent. It was in this 
period that he came strongly under the influence of the move- 
ment for the holding of a world conference on faith and order. 
Toward the realization of this goal he labored in a spirit like 
that which characterized other churchmen, notably his three 
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great friends, Bishop Brent, Dr. A. E. Garvie and Dr. New- 
man Smyth. 

During the decade from the close of the world war to the 
Lausanne conference Dr. Ainslie developed an extraordinary 
genius as a conductor of conferences on Christian unity. In this 
I have never seen his equal. He was at once conciliatory and 
provocative, neutral and stimulating, calm and intensely earnest, 
lenient and yet always in command, mystically devout and yet 
never losing sight of the business in hand. He radiated an at- 
mosphere of tolerance. Under his guidance no conference ever 
failed to reach new levels of good will and understanding. While 
he was engaged in this interdenominational activity his leader- 
ship of the denominational agency which had been formed at his 
suggestion came under fire. Its chief financial supporter was 
alienated by the breadth of Dr. Ainslie’s catholicity, and by the 
increasingly pointed way in which he tried to bring home to his 
own denomination the fact that, instead of having the solution of 
the problem of church unity, his denomination was itself a part 
of the problem. 

It remained for the Lausanne conference in 1927 to usher Dr. 
Ainslie into a new and final phase of his thinking on church 
union. He had gone to Lausanne in wholehearted commitment 
to the conference method of approaching the question of a di- 
vided Christendom. It had not occurred to him that there was 
any other way than for the denominations to send official repre- 
sentatives to a conference to discuss in an atmosphere of mutual 
respect the theological and ecclesiastical matters upon which 
Christendom is divided. After the discussion had gone forward 
for some days, Dr. Ainslie conceived the idea of celebrating the 
Lord’s supper on the coming Sunday morning. This act, he 
thought, would draw the delegates into closer fellowship and 
signalize the fact that beneath the apparent divisions of the 
church there was a unity of all its branches in the one Vine. 

Whether this suggestion of a conference communion service 
arose from Ainslie’s naiveté or from that instinctive shrewdness 
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which always accompanied his naiveté, no one will ever know. 
My own opinion is that it was made in all good faith. He could 
easily believe that the episcopal groups, though perhaps a little 
embarrassed by the proposal to celebrate the holy communion 
with presbyterial and congregational groups, would neverthe- 
less find some way to overcome the difficulty, particularly in view 
of the fact that the American Episcopalians were, in a sense, 
the host of the conference. But even if the proposal should prove 
inacceptable, Dr. Ainslie must have calculated in the back of his 
mind that such a negative result might be more instructive than 
many speeches on faith and order. The outcome is known to the 
Christian world. The conference was split in two by the pro- 
posal. Two separate communion services were held. ‘Thereafter, 
all discussion of doctrinal, historical and ecclesiastical subjects 
seemed academic and unreal; and the delegates departed for 
their homes in a spirit of querulousness and discouragement. 


Ii! 


Peter Ainslie returned home a changed man. He had seen a 
new light. The problem of unity was now set in a different per- 
spective. He could see that a basic fallacy underlay the proce- 
dure of any conference having to do with faith and order; it was 
the erroneous assumption that our divisions (however they may 
have been caused, originally) are now maintained in virtue of 
profound convictions on creeds and orders, and that if we can 
come to an agreement on these questions our divisions will dis- 
appear. He challenged this assumption. Any method based upon 
it, he now saw, is sterile and futile. We can never reach Chris- 
tian unity by discussing doctrinal differences, he was now con- 
vinced. We can resolve doctrinal differences, if it is necessary to 
resolve them, only by affirming and practicing Christian unity. 
Unity is not a goal to be attained; it is the point from which we 
must set out if we would attain the great goals of Christian en- 
deavor. Disunity and doctrinal differences are not commensur- 
able. They do not stand in a sequence of cause and effect. They 
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exist on wholly different levels. Disunity is not the unfortunate 
result of disagreements in the realm of history and doctrine; it is 
sin, and we are craftily using our disagreements to rationalize and 
justify our continuance in sin. Moreover, this sin, Ainslie re- 
flected, is personal, as well as corporate, and must be repented of 
by individual Christians before there can be any hope of a united 
church. 

These three ideas—that doctrine is not prior to unity but unity 
takes precedence over doctrine, that disunity is sin, and that this 
sin is personal as well as corporate—these ideas, coming together 
in Peter Ainslie’s mind, kindled a new insight. He had long 
since lost the illusion that his own denomination, or any other, 
could be counted upon as an instrument of unity. Now he has 
been disillusioned as to the fruitfulness of interdenominational 
conferences on doctrinal differences. He turns therefore to in- 
dividual Christians in all communions, determined to lay upon 
their consciences the responsibility for bringing about what he 
has now ceased to expect by way of ecclesiastical initiative. Ec- 
clesiastical action will come only when there has been developed 
among the laity and clergy of the churches a body of conviction 
and feeling sufficiently vigorous to call the various communions 
to corporate repentance. Individual repentance for the sin of 
schism must precede corporate repentance. And there is no pos- 
sibility of church unity until our disunity is seen to be not merely 
an ecclesiastical misfortune, but downright sin. 

While he was pondering on this new aspect of the problem of 
unity the Kellogg-Briand pact for outlawing war was being ne- 
gotiated. Dr. Ainslie was much impressed by the simplicity and 
directness of the text of this proposed international treaty, and it 
occurred to him that the cause of Christian unity could be served 
if an analogous “pact,” reducing to the lowest and simplest terms 
the most essential purposes of the movement for Christian unity, 
were drawn up and circulated among churchmen in all denomi- 
nations. His mind at once set itself to the task. He was thinking 
now in terms of individual attitude and practice. He had come 
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to believe that the way out of disunity was to be found not by seek- 
ing for doctrinal agreement on baptism, the Lord’s Supper and 
the ministry, but by the adoption of a catholic practice with re- 
spect to them. He drew up a “pact” defining the practice of 
Christian unity in terms of a catholic administration of these 
three functions and published it as a sort of charter of a fellow- 
ship which he proposed to call the “Christian Unity League.” 
The text of this pact was as follows: 


We, Christians of various churches, believing that only in a cooperative and 
united Christendom can the world be Christianized, deplore a divided Christen- 
dom as being opposed to the Spirit of Christ and the needs of the world. We 
desire to express our sympathetic interest in and prayerful attitude toward all 
conferences, small and large, that look toward the reconciliation of the divided 
church of Christ. 

We acknowledge the equality of all Christians before God and propose to 
practice this principle as far as possible in all our spiritual fellowships. We will 
strive to bring the law and practices of our several communions into conformity 
with this principle, so that no Christian shall be denied (1) membership in any 
of our churches, or (2) the privilege of participation in the observance of the 
Lord’s Supper, and that (3) no Christian minister shall be discriminated against 
in the pulpits or at the altars of any of our churches by reason of differences in 
forms of ordination.* Irrespective of denominational distinctions, we pledge to 
be brethren one to another in the name of Jesus Christ, our Lord and Saviour, 
whose we are and whom we serve. 


With the growth of the Christian Unity League, the several 
conferences that were held under its auspices, and the question 
which has arisen concerning the practicability of its continuance 
now that its founder and leader has been taken away, the present 
paper cannot concern itself. It is the idea which it embodies 
which concerns us. That idea is generalized in the rather cryptic 
words, “the equality of all Christians before God.” It is not an 
easy idea to interpret. Dr. Ainslie himself did not elaborate an 
interpretation of it. He took his stand upon it as a sort of axiom. 

*Dr. Ainslie was not satisfied with his original phrasing of this clause on the min- 
istry. A committee on revision was appointed at the conference of the Christian 
Unity League, in St. George’s church, New York, in 1929, of which I was a member. 


I am giving the revised phrasing. Whether this was ever adopted—even by the 


committee—I do not remember, but I know that it was approved by Dr. Ainslie as 
an exact expression of his own idea. 
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If you had asked him what he meant by “equality,” I am not sure 
what he would have replied. But I am sure that I know what he 
meant. He did not, of course, mean moral equality, but equality 
of status as Christians, a status which allows for differences in 
degree of moral attainment, but which does not allow for the 
application of any superior-inferior discrimination among Chris- 
tians themselves. If you had asked Dr. Ainslie whom he meant 
by “Christians”—‘“all Christians’—he would have answered, 
Methodists, Congregationalists, Episcopalians, Catholics, Ortho- 
dox, Baptists, Disciples, Lutherans, Quakers, Presbyterians and 
all the rest. If he were pushed by his inquirer to the borderline 
of the Christian tradition and asked whether this or that eccentric 
group were included in his concept of “Christians,” he would 
have regarded this question as unpragmatic; there is no practical 
need of answering it. But if his inquirer were contentious on the 
point, Ainslie would probably have dismissed the matter with the 
reply that he had no option but to regard those as Christians who 
themselves wished to be so regarded and showed by their practice 
that they desired to have fellowship with the Christian com- 
munity. | 

Peter Ainslie’s mind now grasped the Christian church as a 
whole. The church, he sees, is the given thing, the primary 
datum, in Christianity. The living church of Christ is the ulti- 
mate fact. This church is the whole body of those whom the touch 
of Christ has drawn into a common fellowship. It is the body of 
Christ. All Christians are members of the body and as such are 
equal before God. 

Being ultimate, the living church therefore stands nearer to 
the mind of Christ and reflects his mind and purpose more clearly 
than any other medium. The New Testament itself is one re- 
move farther away from the mind of Christ than is this living 
church. If this be true of the New Testament, what shall we say, 
then, of our creeds, our orders, our liturgies and our ecclesiasti- 
cal systems? It is from this point of view that the carnal and anti- 
Christian character of our denominationalism is at once appar- 
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ent. If all Christians are equal before God, who are we that we 
should set up special creeds, or rites, or orders, or tastes, or tem- 
peraments or any such thing by which we deny in the church of 
God the equality which exists in the mind of God? Yet that is 
what our denominationalism makes us do. It puts us in the posi- 
tion of asserting that our special brand of Christianity gives us 
precedence before God. 

This was Peter Ainslie’s insight. He did not use all the lan- 
guage I have used, but he saw the identical thing I am describing. 
He saw that our denominational practices are an affront to the 
Head of the church before whom all Christians are of equal 
status. This concept of the equality of all Christians before God 
rebukes our creedal tests, our rebaptisms, our close communion, 
our claims to an exclusive monopoly of priestly functions, and all 
our sectarianisms based upon social caste, or taste, or tempera- 
ment. In the light of such a reading of the mind of God, all these 
divisions among us become nothing less than sin. As members of 
denominations which deny in their practice the full equality of 
all Christians, we are all schismatics and can consistently profess 
allegiance to Christ only as we strive to bring into unity the 
church of which he is the Head. 


IV 


I confess above that it is difficult to interpret this insight of 
Peter Ainslie’s. I mean that it is difficult to interpret it to the 
Protestant mind. The difficulty arises from the fact that Prot- 
estantism lacks the ability to think in terms of catholicity. Our 
mental habits have been formed by the sectarian structure of the 
church. In the apostles’ creed we assert our belief in the holy 
catholic church, but Protestantism has never taken that item of 
the creed seriously. How, then, did Peter Ainslie, a Protestant 
of the Protestants, come to take it seriously? I have already 
partly answered this question in terms of the development of his 
personal experience through the three phases above referred to. 
But there is another and an important word to be said. Dr. Ains- 
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lie took catholicity seriously because, in addition to his experi- 
ence in various kinds of union effort, he was the inheritor of a 
catholic tradition by way of his own denomination. I speak as 
a fellow member with him of the same denomination. Those who 
are acquainted with the Disciples of Christ from the outside only, 
will be surprised to be told that this denomination is the bearer of 
a tradition of catholicity. But those who know the Disciples 
from within will not be surprised, for it is this tradition which 
has kept the denomination in a state of perturbation since the be- 
ginning of the twentieth century! In order to understand how 
Peter Ainslie’s catholic insight came to him it will be necessary 
to take account of his denominational tradition and the contem- 
porary development of that tradition in which he participated. 
I believe the subject is of sufficient importance to warrant the ex- 
tension of this article in order to include it. 

The original impulse which eventuated historically in the Dis- 
ciples’ denomination was an impulse of catholicity. This impulse 
was first released when the Rev. Thomas Campbell, in 1809, pro- 
tested against close communion as practiced by the branch of 
Presbyterians in western Pennsylvania to which he belonged. 
His thesis was the simplest possible formula of catholicity: We 
may not debar those whom Christ has received. He could not 
question the full Christian status of non-Presbyterian Christians. 
When his son, the Rev. Alexander Campbell, was asked concern- 
ing the kind of church they were building at Brush Run, he re- 
plied: A church whose door shall be as wide as the gate of heaven. 
That is to say, it was to be a church which would repudiate the 
sectarian practice of discriminating among those whom God re- 
ceives—the test of God’s favor being conceived in the most ulti- 
mate and generous fashion, namely, in terms of final admittance 
into heaven, according to the eschatological imagery of the time. 
It was not long, however, until this catholic impulse was cor- 
rupted and deflected into a sectarian ideology. ‘The baptism ques- 
tion arose. The younger Campbell restudied it and reached 
the conclusion that only immersion would satisfy the scriptural 
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requirements. He with his family and following was thereupon 
immersed. Followed, then, the question as to whether the young 
church should continue to receive into its membership as well as 
at the Lord’s table, all Christians, or only those who are willing to 
submit to immersion. It was a question of sharp controversy in 
the group, the elder Campbell at first taking the position that to 
rebaptize a Christian was highly repugnant. But the counsels of 
the son prevailed. He abandoned his conception of a church 
whose door should be as wide as the gate of heaven, and led his 
followers in narrowing the door to admit only the immersed. 

Thus within a short period the group which started out bravely 
under a catholic impulse, fell a prey to the sectarianism which is 
inherent in Protestantism. Like the Reformers, they set the Bible 
above the church, which is the essence of sectarianism. Instead 
of seeing the church as the mother of the Bible, they followed the 
common Protestant fallacy and saw the Bible as the matrix of the 
church. Fascinated by their discovery of a pattern church in the 
Bible, they quickly forgot the living church itself. Their Bible 
church, with immersion-baptism as one of its foundation stones, 
eclipsed the living church. Indeed, the Bible church unchurched 
the living church (as Thomas Campbell in the earlier phase of 
the baptism discussion warned his son that the new doctrine of 
baptism might do), and thus hardened the Campbellian move- 
ment into a rigid form of sectarianism. But the ghost of its origi- 
nal catholicity was never downed. The Disciples could not shake 
themselves free of the ideology of Christian unity, and its per- 
sistence was a perennial rebuke to their sectarianism. Thus, two 
strands, unreconciled and irreconcilable, one catholic the other 
biblical, were woven together in the Disciples’ tradition. Soon 
or late, their incompatibility was bound to be disclosed. 


V 


By the time Peter Ainslie was well started in his career as an 
interdenominational leader of the movement for Christian unity, 
the catholic principle in his denomination’s tradition was assert- 
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ing itself with unprecedented vigor. The early spirit of Thomas 
Campbell had never ceased to haunt the denomination. A few 
local churches of Disciples in various parts of the United States 
were beginning to receive Methodists, Presbyterians and other 
pedobaptist Christians into church membership without rebap- 
tism. This was, of course, in no sense a proselytising movement; 
it was a movement in the interest of their own ecclesiastical and 
Christian self-respect. They called it “practicing Christian 
unity.” Their willingness to receive other Christians without 
raising the question of mode of baptism was the sharpest way in 
which they could test and demonstrate their sincerity and integ- 
rity in holding forth the ideal of Christian unity. 

As between the limitation of church membership to the im- 
mersed only, and their commitment to the ideal of Christian 
unity, the Disciples faced a unique problem. It was quite unlike 
that which the Baptist denomination faced. To limit church 
membership to the immersed did not carry, for Baptists, the same 
invidious implications which it carried in Disciples’ practice. 
Baptists have been equally rigid in their conception of immer- 
sion as the “scriptural” mode of baptism, but they have been— 
shall I sayP—tloose constructionists as to the place of baptism in 
the “plan of salvation.” In a large section of English Baptists, 
for example, immersion-baptism is regarded not as the door into 
the church, but as a kind of moveable sacrament, to be performed 
at any time by the individual Christian, before he joins the church 
or afterward, according to his own option. ‘This abstraction of 
“baptism” from its initiatory function has always seemed to Dis- 
ciples to be both unscriptural and artificial. American Baptists, 
on the other hand, generally think of baptism as, indeed, the door 
into the (visible) church, though they sensitively reject any con- 
nection between salvation and church membership. Salvation is 
complete before baptism. For Baptists to limit church member- 
ship to the immersed did not reflect upon the Christian status of 
pedobaptists; it meant only that you could not be a Baptist with- 
out being immersed, but of course you could be a Christian, in- 
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deed you had to be a Christian before you could become a Bap- 
tist! 

Now, theoretically, the Disciples could not tolerate the idea 
that Christians had a right to form an exclusive denomination 
with terms of admittance which were narrower than those of the 
church itself. To them, this was the essence of sectarianism, and 
sectarianism was the evil against which they were, theoretically, 
in irreconcilable opposition. On the other hand, they held the 
conviction that baptism, and thus church membership, had some- 
thing to do with salvation—not only in the long run, but in the 
initial experience of grace. Faith, repentance and immersion- 
baptism were all precedent to “salvation.” The Disciples’ prac- 
tice of barring the unimmersed therefore implied the unchurch- 
ing of pedobaptists, whereas the Baptist practice could be more 
easily explained away as carrying no such radical or invidious 
implication. 

As J have said, throughout their entire history the Disciples had 
felt the strain of their traditional practice. What to do with the 
“pious unimmersed” had been a subject of sharp controversy, 
periodically, for a hundred years, though there had been only a 
few actual departures from the established practice. Occasion- 
ally, a church had broken away and received pedobaptists into 
membership without demanding immersion. Usually the argu- 
ment for this procedure was based upon analogy with the recep- 
tion of the “pious unimmersed” at the Lord’s table. “Open com- 
munion” seemed to provide a pattern for “open membership.” 
But until a generation ago, this practice was easily suppressed. 
It could not go far under such terminology as “pious unim- 
mersed” and “open membership.” Thus conceived, the issue 
lacked teeth. It was not radical. It was just a phase of liberal 
sentimentalism, which was no match for the authority of the bib- 
lical church. 

But with the opening of the twentieth century the Disciples’ 
long-repressed spirit of catholicity found expression in a relevant 
and radical terminology. A new phrase was coined: “The practice 
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of Christian unity.”* It was at first hardly more than a way of 
expressing the logic of common sense: We believe in Christian 
unity and plead for it; are we not then under obligation to prac- 
tice it? Thus reinforced with something more positive than the 
sentiment of liberalism, certain local churches boldly began re- 
ceiving pedobaptists into their membership. In its new phase the 
movement could not be suppressed. 

It was not long, however, before it became clear that the con- 
cept of “practicing Christian unity” was no mere logical tour de 
force. It fell out that it contained far-reaching implications, both 
theoretical and practical. Indeed, as these implications were 
more clearly discerned, the mind of the denomination was con- 
fronted with the fact of the living church as an actual competitor 
for the position which had formerly been given to the biblical 
church. Today, for large groups of the denomination’s leaders 
the obligation to practice Christian unity has actually shattered 
the stereotype of a biblical church. It is not difficult to trace the 
logical steps of this development, and it is important to do so, be- 
cause it is in this development that the significance of Peter 
Ainslie’s way of thinking about Christian unity will be found. 
He was a product of this development, and in his conception of 
the equality of all Christians before God he made to it the crown- 
ing contribution. 


VI 

Note, then, the logic of “the practice of Christian unity” in the 
thought of that denomination in which this concept first emerged. 
It is an ecclesiastical concept; it presupposes the body of Christ, 
which is his church, a distinct social institution whose members, 
wherever they live and whatever secondary ecclesiastical rela- 
tionships they may sustain, constitute an organic unity. The con- 
cept, “practice of Christian unity,” carries with it, in this con- 

*] have no specific proof, but it is my belief that the phrase was coined by Professor 
Edward Scribner Ames, who applied it to the practice of open membership in his 
University Church of Disciples, Chicago, at the beginning of his distinguished pastorate 
there which is now celebrating its thirty-fifth year. In 1906, I myself published a 


pamphlet entitled, “The Practice of Christian Unity,” but I am not aware that the 
title originated with me, 
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nection, the obligation to recognize every member of the body 
for what he is, namely, a member of the body, and not to erect 
barriers of any kind which deny his Christian status. It is not a 
question of his character or his piety, it is a question of his status 
as a member of the church of Christ. To refuse membership to 
one who is already a member of the church is to practice schism}; 
it is to violate the unity of the body of Christ. So long as the Dis- 
ciples kept their eye fixed on a biblical stereotype and defined 
pedobaptists merely as “pious unimmersed” they were not able 
to see that their demand for the rebaptism of pedobaptist appli- 
cants for membership was a schismatic practice. But when the 
concept of “practicing Christian unity” began to take root in 
their thought, it lured their eye away from the biblical church 
to the living church and compelled them to abandon the termin- 
ology of the “pious unimersed” and to redefine such persons as 
Christians, members of the church of Christ. 

The history of this shift of attention from the biblical church 
to the living church, is intensely interesting, but of course this is 
not the place to dwell upon it. I do not say nor imply that the 
Disciples ever denied that Methodists and Presbyterians, for ex- 
ample, were members of the church of Christ. On the contrary, 
allowing for some fanatical exceptions, they would not deny it; 
they evaded it, by using circumlocutions such as “the pious unim- 
mersed,” and by resort to that handy doctrine of the “uncove- 
nanted mercies of God.” The strategy of the liberal minority was 
now to compel the Disciples to cease their evasiveness and to say 
whether or not this Presbyterian applicant for membership in a 
local congregation of Disciples is a Christian, a member of the 
church of Christ, and whether the letter which he brings with 
him from a Presbyterian church is a letter from a sister church 
of Christ. There could be but one answer to these questions when 
evasions and circumlocutions were ruled out. And when that 
answer was made explicit, there was only one course open for the 


Disciples’ conscience to follow. It could not debar those whom 
Christ had received! 
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There remained a further step in the development of the logic 
of practicing Christian unity. It had to do with the meaning of 
baptism. When a typical Disciple had answered with a cate- 
gorical affirmative the question as to the full Christian status of a 
Presbyterian, for example, it would not be long until his cogita- 
tion would be disturbed by the thought: Then this Presbyterian 
must have been baptized! Positively willing to affirm that a 
Presbyterian is a member of the church of Christ, such a person 
would inevitably ask, How did he become a member if he was 
not baptized? More than two decades ago, that question was first 
thrust into Disciples’ thinking. It was at first a staggering, then an 
emancipating, reflection. It led sharply away from the Campbell- 
ian tradition that baptism and immersion are equivalent terms, 
for this Presbyterian has not been immersed and yet he could not 
be a member of the church of Christ without having been bap- 
tized! 

Wherever the movement for the practice of Christian unity 
has spread among the Disciples, the effect has been to shift the 
denomination’s mind from the biblical church to the living 
church. It may be said that over a considerable section of the 
denomination the biblical stereotype has been irretrievably shat- 
tered, and over a still larger section its outlines are gradually 
fading. The sectarianism of a Bible church is giving place in the 
Disciples’ tradition to the catholicity of the living church. 


VII 


Peter Ainslie shared in the revival of this catholic insight 
which was integral to the Disciples’ tradition. He came into the 
revival after it was well under way, but once convinced, he 
worked for its extension and took ecclesiastical risks in its ad- 
vocacy and practice. More important to us, however, is the fact 
that he understood the idea which lay behind it. He came to see 
that the idea of practicing Christian unity was not exhausted in 
its application to church membership. It was a generic concept, 
carrying possibilities of application in many directions. Here it 
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was that Peter Ainslie’s thought made its own distinctive contri- 
bution. He lifted this concept out of the special denominational 
setting in which it had emerged and invested it with radical and 
regulative validity for the whole church. As he had found in the 
living church a ground for conduct which caused him to tran- 
scend the controversy over baptism, he now began to see that the 
same insight called upon every Christian to transcend the sectari- 
anism which rested upon creed, upon orders, or upon the sacra- 
ment of the Lord’s supper. 

While his insight was yet partial, he began to plead for a cath- 
olic church membership, a catholic creed, a catholic administra- 
tion of the eucharist, and a catholic ministry. His arguments for 
the items of this rubric were presented at Lausanne, but it was 
plain that as yet he saw men only as trees walking. Unwittingly, 
he mixed the biblical and the catholic arguments. But after Lau- 
sanne his vision was much clearer. He saw that every attempt to 
establish catholicity by appeal to a biblical church, or a histori- 
cal dogma, or a theological formula led inevitably to schism and 
provided an apologetic for the continuance of schism. Only 
when Christians turn from a book church, a dogmatic church, a 
historic church, to the real church, the living church, the church 
of which Christ is actually the Head, can they find catholicity 
and a mode of ecclesiastical behavior acceptable to him whose 
body the church is. 

It was Peter Ainslie’s discovery that his own denomination had 
been flagrantly guilty of violating its most precious insight which 
led him to the discovery that the same strain of guilt runs through- 
out the entire denominational order. He thus crowned the con- 
cept of practicing Christian unity by applying it to the whole 
church. The church continues to be divided because its obsession 
with biblical, doctrinal, and historical controversy has eclipsed 
the fact that its behavior in respect to baptism, the eucharist, and 
the ministry is nothing less than an affront to Christ. Our doc- 
trines on these matters are but rationalizations of sinful practices, 
practices that are the very opposite of the practice (if I may use 
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the word) of Christ. Christ receives the unimmersed: who are 
we to reject them? Christ receives all Christians at his table: 
who are we to bar any whom he receives? Christ blesses the ad- 
ministration of the eucharist no less in a Methodist than in an 
Anglican or a Roman church: who are we to make distinctions 
where he makes none? All Christians are equal before God, he 
declared. All Christian churches are equal before God. All 
Christian ministries are equal before God. Sectarianism consists 
in our practice of the inequality of Christians, the inequality of 
Christian churches, and the inequality of Christian ministers 
which, severally, are equal before God. 

What Peter Ainslie did was to set Fact over against Doctrine, 
and to choose Fact. He might be mistaken about the Doctrine, 


but he could not be mistaken about the Fact. There must besome- - 


thing the matter with our Doctrine, he reasoned, no matter how 
logical or scriptural it may seem to be, if it leads us to evade a 
Fact which we cannot help affirming, and to call unclean that 
which we know God hath cleansed. That is to say, Peter Ainslie 
reasoned a posteriori rather than a priori, taking these terms in 
their pre-Kantian sense, and that is the way catholicity must rea- 
son. Sectarianism moves on the a priort level; it is doctrinaire; 
it proceeds on certain assumptions as to scripture, or theology, or 
history, and it reasons logically from these assumptions. If this 
brings one into conflict with facts, so much the worse for the 
facts! This is not to say, however, that the doctrinaire reasoner 
perversely repudiates the facts or denies them; the trouble is that 
he will not look at them squarely enough even to see them. He 
looks at them obliquely, furtively. He keeps them always on the 
margin of attention; never are they allowed to come into the fo- 
cus. The facts, therefore, are described with weasel phrases like 
“pious unimmersed,” “not invalid, but irregular,” “unity on the 
basis of maximums rather than minimums,” “a ministry that is 
blessed by Christ but not authorized by him,” and other rational- 
izations prompted by the evil spirit of sectarianism to keep facts 
from coming boldly in at the mind’s front door. 
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Dr. Ainslie believed that his method of approach would appeal 
also to other Christian men whose insight into ethical reality is 
not obstructed by doctrinaire biblicalism. So he projected his 
Christian Unity League, the central feature of whose meetings 
was always a united celebration of the holy communion. Where 
he could not have such a celebration he rarely, if ever, held a con- 
ference. His determination on this point was the subject of some 
criticism. Some felt that he was arbitrary in the matter. But as 
I see it, he was acting on a sound instinct. There was no way in 
which a conference on Christian unity could register and sym- 
bolize its deepest conviction and its sincerity so vividly as by 
united participation in the Lord’s supper. Creed, baptism and 
ordination were, in the nature of the case, outside the context of a 
conference. But the holy communion properly belonged there, 
and it alone could declare the presence of the catholic spirit in 
such a gathering. 

It was unfortunate, in a way, that the brunt of this test fell more 
heavily upon the Protestant Episcopal communion than upon 
others likely to be participating in the conference, but this was 
more apparent than real. At the Christian Unity League confer- 
ence in St. George’s church, New York city, in 1929, Bishop 
Manning prohibited the carrying out of the plan for celebrating 
the eucharist in that church on the ground that the Rev. Dr. 
Henry Sloane Coffin, a Presbyterian, was to act with the rector 
of the church as co-celebrant. While the discussion in the daily 
press was at its height, President W. H. P. Faunce, of Brown 
university, speaking as a Baptist, pulled the last fang of self- 
righteous bitterness from the discussion in the conference by re- 
minding the body that if Bishop Manning should present himself 
for membership in a Baptist or Disciples’ church he would not be 
received as a Christian, but would be compelled to submit to re- 
baptism! 

I have been interpreting the logical premises of Peter Ainslie’s 
prophetic passion for Christian unity. But I shall have failed to 
interpret them adequately unless it has been made clear that his 
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major premise was a moral axiom. It was this that carried him 
to the extreme of radicalism in his condemnation of denomina- 
tional journals and schools. He saw these agencies as feeders of 
the sectarian system. He could not help being critical of them, 
because he saw sectarianism itself as a moral evil. A sectarian 
practice is an injury to a brother for whom Christ died, or an in- 
sult to a minister whom Christ has ordained and whose ministry 
he blesses, or an arrogant exhibition of superiority toward a part 
of the body of Christ all parts of which are equal before God. 
That is to say, sectarianism contradicts the mind of Christ, and 
the mind of Christ was, for Peter Ainslie, the source and ground 
of morality. ‘he ethical implications of our sectarianism cannot 
be seen by one whose mind is preoccupied with biblicalism, with 
dogma, or with history. From all these points of view our dis- 
membered church is simply the unfortunate victim of quite legiti- 
mate differences of opinion, and no reconciliation is possible ex- 
cept by plunging more deeply into scripture, into doctrine, or 
into history. It was the genius of Peter Ainslie that he saw clearly 
that this way leads everlastingly deeper and deeper into sectarian- 
ism. For him, the only way out was to take his stand upon a moral 
axiom. This he found in the living church itself whose law and 
organic principle could be nothing else than the equality of all 
Christians before God. Upon that he stood, and he tested every 
biblical interpretation, every doctrinal formulation, and the im- 
portance of every fact of church history by the categorical im- 
perative of this moral insight. It was by his discovery of the 
ethical implications of sectarianism that he was able to cast every 
divisive ecclesiastical issue into moral terms and with prophetic 
authority to hale it before the bar of the Christian conscience. 
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Dr. Bennett is professor of theology in Auburn Theological Sem- 
inary. He represents a new generation of theological thinkers 
which is coming into prominence at the present hour. A native 
of Ontario, Canada, he was educated at Williams college, Oxford 
University and Union Theological Seminary. For several years 
his influence was particularly potent in student groups where, 
through his monthly comment on world affairs in the Intercol- 
legian and his addresses at student conferences, he became recog- 
nized as one of those rare interpreters of religious and moral 
problems who are able to win response from the present student 
generation. His recent book, “Social Salvation,” (a review of 
which appears in this number of Christendom), marks a distinct 
advance in the treatment of the corporate aspect of the gospel. 


MORAL LANDMARKS IN A TIME 
OF CONFUSION 


BYSI|OHNIGC BENNETT 
FEW YEARS AGO it seemed that the world was becom- 


ing morally unified. The ideals of liberal humanitari- 

anism, backed by the dominant tradition of academic 
ethics and by the ethics of popular Christianity, and embodied in 
such institutions as democratic states and the League of Nations, 
seemed to be gaining ground rapidly as the basis for life on a 
world scale. ‘Today it seems that all hope for such moral unity 
has been shattered. The world is a battleground of competing 
ideals and social systems, and the battle is all the more intense 
because the world is more closely knit than ever. Communism, 
fascism and democracy are the chief rivals. The Christian 
church has an ambiguous position which adds to the confusion. 
Liberal Christianity is closely allied with democracy. Catholi- 
cism makes concordats with fascist states. One vocal wing of 
prophetic Christianity feels closest kinships with communism. 
The result of this confusion is that we are rapidly falling prey 
to a moral skepticism which will leave us without direction for 
social life. 

For a longer time there has been confusion in regard to the 
ethics of personal life. The puritanical code of our fathers has 
come to seem arbitrary at many points, and the religious basis for 
that code has long since lost its hold upon us. It is significant that 
the very word “morality” had come to refer in common speech to 
the ethics of sex relations, and uncertainty about them has cre- 
ated a feeling of moral confusion even when more basic moral 
standards were still clear. So long as there was a sure sense of 
social direction men could organize life around social goals and 
the result kept them from complete inner chaos, but to be adrift 
in regard to personal conduct and social ideals at the same time 
is to be lost indeed. 
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There is a type of theology which makes capital of the present 
moral skepticism. It is so obsesssed with the relativity of all 
things human that it levels down all human moral standards in 
comparison with the unknown will of a transcendant God. This 
situation is relieved for those who accept this type of theology, 
because for practical purposes they find the will of God revealed 
in Christ though they shy away from allowing that revelation to 
be formulated in principles, for that sounds too much like human 
morality again. But for those who cannot accept their doctrine 
of revelation such theologians prepare the ground for moral 
skepticism. I did not realize how important this theological at- 
titude might become for American Christianity until I heard a 
sermon recently by one of the most influential younger leaders of 
the church on the text, “Judge not that ye be not judged.” There 
was much in the sermon which was a sound corrective for con- 
ventional self-righteous attitudes, but the point was clearly made 
that one of the reasons why we should not judge others is that we 
do not know enough about goodness in a world of competing 
forms of goodness. That is at least an entering wedge for the 
moral skepticism of which we have been speaking. Its influence 
is very subtle when it is introduced to enhance the glory of God. 

This article is based upon the conviction that this ethical skep- 
ticism is premature, that it is still possible to discover moral land- 
marks which help measurably to guide both personal and social 
life. ‘hese landmarks are so deeply grounded in the structure of 
life that it is not too much to claim for them permanent and uni- 
versal validity. I know that such a statement seems presumptuous 
in the face of the constant reminder that all human standards are 
relative to a particular position in history, that absolute moral 
truth is quite beyond our apprehension. Perhaps we should be 
cautious about using the word “absolute” because of its ambitious 
metaphysical connotation. But I repeat the claim that there are 
moral landmarks which have permanent and universal validity 
within the relativities of history. If that is the meaning of “ab- 
solute” the word can be applied to those principles. 
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To claim that there are such principles has always seemed 
natural enough to Christians because they have taken for granted 
that they have the final and universal ethic revealed to them in 
Christ. But for our generation morality cannot be expected to 
rest upon external authority or religious sanctions. Especially is 
it true that any common morality according to which we organ- 
ize our public life must be independent of religious faith. That 
does not mean that there are no implicit religious sanctions in- 
volved in such morality in the sense that those who build their 
lives in violation of it will find that they are building them upon 
sand. The fact that morality is supported by the structure of life 
is an unrecognized religious sanction, for the structure of life is 
the generally observable aspect of what is for the Christian the 
will of God. In a world made up of those who accept, deny, or 
are indifferent to religious faith it is important to state moral 
principles in such a way that their truth can be seen by religious 
men and secularists alike. Only so can that morality be the basis 
on which both groups can live together or form a united front 
against the common obstacles to the good life. 

The general method of arriving at these moral principles is 
two-fold. On the one hand, we must look for those ways of life 
which do not lead to blind alleys of stagnation or collective sui- 
cide. We must test ethical conduct by its consequences in terms 
of a minimum conception of welfare. Buta utilitarian weighing 
of consequences is not enough. There is also truth in those meth- 
ods of ethical thinking which rely on moral intuition. Our most 
universal and persistent appreciations of value must control our 
moral judgments. We must consider our attitude toward a way 
of life when we see it embodied in persons. ‘There is at least raw 
material for moral judgments in the fact of human sympathy 
which David Hume and the eighteenth century moralists made 
central in their ethical thinking. We can have most confidence in 
the result when there is mutual support for our moral judgments 
from the nature of the consequences which follow upon our con- 
duct and from the judgments of value which are widespread 
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enough to be truly representative of most types of humanity. 
These general remarks cannot stand alone but must be tested by 
the discussion of the four moral landmarks which follows. 


I 
BEYOND INDIVIDUALISTIC EGOISM 


The first of these landmarks is the fact that any moral standard 
must take us beyond individualistic egoism. Without attempting 
to give a technical definition of egoism which is water-tight, it 
may be enough to say that by “egoism” I mean preoccupation 
with the satisfaction of the desires which belong to my narrowest 
self. In practice that means preoccupation with my own pleasure, 
or power, or security. Egoism is not an ethical position which 
finds many theoretical defenders. It represents an individualism 
which is incompatible with the collectivist trend of modern 
thought. But, our actual conduct is streaked with egoism. Ego- 
ism as an ideal which is open to us breaks down for at least the 
following five reasons. 

1. It can be shown at the outset that there is a real irrationality 
about egoism. The burden of proof is on the egoist to show why 
his own private welfare is more important than the welfare of all 
others. His desires, satisfactions, frustrations are precisely the 
same in quality as those of others. The only difference is that they 
are Ais with all the warmth and vividness “his” suggests. Why 
should that make so much difference? The only answer is to re- 
peat that they are his. That is hardly a sufficient answer. Such a 
problem would only worry the rare egoist who seeks theoretical 
justification for his egoism. And, the fact that his soul craves such 
justification suggests a loyalty to something beyond his narrow 
self. 

2. We can ask the egoist what his desires are. We shall find 
that unless he is a pathological creature he has desires which de- 
mand for their fulfillment the welfare of other persons—perhaps 
only a small circle of those who love him. But even that is enough 
to indicate what an abstraction from reality the private self of 
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the egoist is. It is even likely that he will prove to have enough 
human sympathy to be pained by the obvious suffering of others 
—even by others outside the circle of those who love him. 

3. It seems also to be true that the more egocentric our egoist 
is, the more surely he is headed for neuroses and all manner of 
psychological tangles. It is out of preoccupation with our narrow 
selves that come the fears, the jealousies, the feelings of inferior- 
ity and persecution, the frustrations which are the raw material 
of mental disease. To a large extent the problem of mental health 
is the problem of obtaining an objectivity of outlook which car- 
ries us beyond egoism. Here in one’s own inner life egoism is sel f- 
defeating. It can bring to the individual a hell on earth. 

4. The problem of living is always the problem of living to- 
gether. Here also egoism is clearly self-defeating. We cannot 
live a successful social life on this basis. The consistent egoist, if 
he were wise, would seek to convert everyone else to altruism. In 
another paragraph emphasis will be put upon the disaster which 
follows the egoism of groups. In our personal relationships it is 
just as true that we cannot avoid mutual frustration unless we 
have the grace which comes from a real concern for a welfare 
beyond our own. 

5. Perhaps the last word to be said to the egoist is the final 
word which Professor Montague pronounces on egoism. He says: 


Let us then ask our opponent (the egoist) whether he would not prefer to have 
his own friend or his own child constituted with a will to follow a broad and heroic, 
rather than a narrow and selfish, plan of life. Now, if he is not merely a scoundrel, 
but also an intelligent person and capable of honesty of judgment, at least in his 
philosophic moments, I think that to this question he will reply in the affirmative ; 
and if we then press him further and inquire whether, as far as he himself is con- 
cerned, he would not have preferred that nature had cast him for the heroic role 
that he admires in others rather than for the little egoistic role that he finds himself 
to be enacting, I think that again he would say “Yes.” Is there indeed anyone who 
would not prefer (if it were possible) to be the great self, broadened by sympathy 
to include the interests of others and to realize that he had done the things that he 
would admire in others (quite apart from any reward, and no matter at what sac- 
rifice) than to be what he is—a small and narrow ego, lacking interests in anything 
beyond himself. (W. P. Montague, Belief Unbound, page 50.) 
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To have a theoretical victory over the individualistic egoist is 
quite easy if he is really seeking moral truth. In fact it is almost 
a sham battle. The most serious moral battle of our generation is 
over group egoism. In that battle is enlisted the unselfish loyalty 
of countless individuals who have found in the group their salva- 
tion. To that battle we now turn. 


II 
BEYOND GROUP EGOISM TO UNIVERSAL JUSTICE 


It is in the discussion of group egoism that we touch the heart 
of the struggle between rival social systems which is one of the 
chief sources of our social confusion. The world is full of na- 
tional, racial and class groups which draw circles around them- 
selves and assume that outside the circle their loyalties need not 
extend. All of us in practice share this tendency more than we 
care to admit (the American attitude toward the Negro for ex- 
ample), but we find it expressed in purest form as an avowed 
policy in the attitude of the German Nazis toward the Jews. For 
them the Jew is a complete outsider. He need not be treated as a 
human being. He is beyond the circle of loyalty. By an ironical 
turn of history he has become the Samaritan. All nationalism has 
within it this tendency to limit the loyalties of men to their own 
group. In fascist countries it becomes explicit as a racial dogma 
or as a theory of the absolute state. In America and other demo- 
cratic countries nationalism, except in times of crisis, leaves room 
for recognition of the worth of other people; and, even in times 
of crisis Americans must convince themselves that they are serv- 
ing the world. But, in America an exclusive nationalism is al- 
ways in the background. It has its full time devotees even in'time 
of peace. It is embodied in the majority decision of the Supreme 
Court in the Macintosh case. In time of war it has its own way in 
every country. 

There is one fact, commonly overlooked, which makes the con- 
flict between ideals in the world less profound than appears on 
the surface. Communism does not really stand for group egoism 
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at all. It is as universalistic as Christianity or liberal humani- 
tarianism. Communism and fascism are morally in different 
worlds, though at the present time their methods have a close re- 
semblance. Communism seeks an international classless society 
in which no group will exploit any other group. If it draws a 
circle and excludes the capitalist class, that circle represents a 
temporary situation. When capitalism has been uprooted, when 
the resistance of the numerically small class of capitalists has 
been broken, and when the children of even that class are con- 
verted to the new order, communism expects that there will be a 
society which will include without discrimination all groups. 
When they enlarge on this hope and picture a world without 
coercion they are indulging in a Utopian dream. And yet this 
dream has significance because it underlines the universalism 
which is at the heart of communism. The proletariat is the in- 
strument through which all humanity is to be emancipated from 
an oppressive economic system. 

Between the universalistic ethic of Christianity and the racial- 
ism or nationalism of fascism, (in spite of the concordats) there 
can be no compromise. But, between Christianity and commu- 
nism there is not the same final ethical gulf. Even at the present 
time the ethical contrast between Christianity and the methods of 
communism is no clearer than the ethical contrast between 
Christianity and the militaristic nationalism to be found in demo- 
cratic countries. Christians will not see things in perspective un- 
til they see themselves as they are, straining at the gnat of com- 
munist violence and swallowing the camel of the wars of capital- 
istic nations. 

The case against group egoism in favor of universalism has yet 
to be stated. It is certainly true that group egoism differs from 
individualistic egoism in that it offers the psychological salvation 
of the individual (until he happens to perish in some military 
adventure in Ethiopia or elsewhere). It is nota part of the main 
case against group egoism, but it is worth while to point out in 
passing that fascism, which is the chief example Of it, is a society 
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in which nationalism with all its trappings is used by the most 
powerful economic groups to cover up their last stand for power 
within the nation at the expense of the people. That may not have 
been the intention of the chief fascist leaders, but it has been the 
result. The unreality of this situation in which one group ex- 
ploits for its own interest the loyalties of the people to the nation 
is enough to prevent us from taking fascism very seriously as an 
ethical ideal. 

There are at least two reasons why group egoism in any form 
breaks down as an ideal. The first is in all our thoughts today, 
and need only be mentioned. Groups which make themselves the 
sole object of loyalty will inevitably clash with each other. The 
result is war and eventually war will mean collective suicide— 
the surest pragmatic refutation of any ideal. It is true that peace 
may be based in part on a kind of social contract by which each 
group without departing from egoism makes concessions for the 
common good for the sake of its own survival, but it is unlikely 
that any such arrangement will work unless in each group there 
is at least a large minority of people who are loyal to a good be- 
yond the group. 

In the second place, there is one universal fact about humanity 
which group egoism ignores. When we come into contact with 
individuals of other groups and get beyond the first barriers and 
prejudices we often find that they are capable of arousing in us 
appreciation and loyalty. To have that experience makes non- 
sense of exclusive nationalism or racialism. Moreover, when we 
do not feel positive appreciation of other individuals we still feel 
sympathy for members of other groups who are in distress; a 
sympathy which brings both pain and a sense of kinship. Is there 
not also an implicit universalism in our ready appreciation of 
children from all groups? 

I do not claim that natural appreciation or sympathy is a suf- 
ficient basis for the full Christian ethic of concern for all per- 
sons. Our natural feeling for humanity is severely tried if it does 
not turn into repulsion when we see some perverted individuals 
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or the deadened faces of many a city crowd. To keep before our 
minds what once were the human potentialities behind those faces 
and also to realize how our judgment of people who are exter- 
nally different from ourselves is always superficial, requires rare 
imagination if not Christian grace. But this much can be claimed, 
that even our natural feelings of appreciation and sympathy take 
us beyond any conceivable national or racial circle of loyalty. 
Not all the vehemence of Goebbels and Streicher can prevent 
individual Nazis from discovering the common humanity of in- 
dividual Jews. Indeed, there is significance in the fact that it is 
impossible to prevent intermarriage between members of most 
hostile groups. When barriers between individuals break down, 
it is always discovered that racial and national doctrines are lies. 

It is along these lines that we can establish belief in universal 
justice. Perhaps this discussion illustrates what is meant by the 
structure of life—the permanent elements in human nature, and 
the order of things in which actions have dependable results. If 
the welfare of an individual has no special claim, and if the wel- 
fare of a group has no absolute claim, then it follows that the 
forms of society which exploit one group for the benefit of any 
other group are evil. Justice in the form of real, equal oppor- 
tunity for all is the basic ideal for society. No further argument 
for it is necessary when the hollowness of all claims to special 
privilege is revealed. In relation to this principle of universal 
justice democracy has elements of permanent value. Belief in 
democracy cannot be dismissed as a mere prejudice of the cap- 
italistic era. At the heart of democracy are responsible govern- 
ment and freedom of expression for minorities. Without them 
there can be no justice. Unless government is responsible to the 
people it will inevitably be dominated by oligarchs whom the 
temptation of power will turn into exploiters. And, no govern- 
ment is really responsible unless minority groups have freedom 
to oppose it. Without such freedom its mandates will be ex- 
tracted by force from a regimented public in the manner of Hit- 


ler’s plebiscites. 
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III 
PERSONAL DISCIPLINE 

There is a third moral landmark of which we can be sure. Itis 
the necessity of so organizing all our impulses that the more 
specifically human interests—social, intellectual, esthetic, spirit- 
ual—are on top. In other words, we cannot escape the necessity 
of personal discipline. 

The life of undisciplined impulse leads inevitably into blind 
alleys. It means inner chaos and disintegration. It blocks growth 
in every direction which any man in his senses would regard as 
desirable. The so-called higher interests are higher if for no 
other reason than that they are more enduring, more capable of 
continual growth and development, more capable of unifying 
the self. To unify the self around sex, drugs or the gambling 
fever is sure to lead to a sub-human existence which is evil be- 
cause of the misery it brings and because of the good that is 
missed. 

Every religious and ethical system, including Epicureanism, 
has fully recognized the importance of personal discipline. 
There are differences of emphasis concerning the higher values 
of life for which the personality is to be organized. For Aris- 
totle the higher life was the life of contemplation; for the Bud- 
dhist the higher life is inner peace; for the communist the higher 
life is effectiveness in building a new society; for the Christian 
the higher life is a combination with varying degrees of integra- 
tion of love for men and worship of God. The important point 
is that in all cases the higher belongs to what can be called in gen- 
eral terms the spiritual side of man and in its interests the self 
must be disciplined. 

There is very interesting confirmation of this principle of 
personal discipline in the experience of Russia. Russia is a moral 
laboratory which is as free as possible from the prejudices of 
bourgeois morality. But the Russians are engaged in too great an 
enterprise to neglect the importance of self-discipline. They have 
found that social efficiency in a technological society demands 
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temperance, and have developed ways of social disapproval of 
drunkenness from which we could learn a great deal. They have 
made war on prostitution, which they regard as a by-product of 
capitalism. ‘They have come to put more emphasis upon the 
family, and are making divorce more difficult to obtain than it 
was in the first years after the revolution. 


lV 
INTEGRITY 


A fourth moral landmark is the importance of personal integ- 
rity. Whatever else we may ask of a man, we ask that there be 
some correspondence between what he believes and what he says, 
between his ideals and his conduct; in a word, that he can be 
trusted. It is not a matter of external rules. For such rules the 
problem of white lies has always been a difficulty; a difficulty, 
however, which does not touch the principle of integrity itself. 
The cases in which we have to choose between the truth and what 
seems loyalty to a friend or a cause do not affect the general fact 
that deception is in the long run self-defeating. Deception de- 
stroys all dependability in communication. As Kant pointed out, 
if people persist in breaking promises there will soon be no prom- 
ises to break. Even now, the fact that it is so generally known 
that physicians deceive patients for their own good creates wide- 
spread doubt whether one is not himself being so deceived. 

To the critics of our commercial civilization it may seem no 
high praise of integrity to say that commerce cannot get on with- 
out it. But we cannot imagine any economic order with its proc- 
esses of exchange which would not demand a similar integrity. 
Obviously, science could make no progress unless scientists can 
be trusted to report what they find. Perhaps more important is 
that inner integrity which we call sincerity and without which it 
it hard for any one of us to live with himself. One of the valid 
elements in the modern rebellion against conventional morality 
is that it is in part a struggle for sincerity in what seems a world 
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The full Christian ethic goes beyond these four principles but 
it includes them all. It demands a degree of concern for all per- 
sons which requires more than the sympathetic feeling natural 
to us. It demands a degree of commitment to the higher good 
which is beyond the best performance of any of us. It demands a 
humility which probably cannot be justified on pragmatic 
grounds, though when we see it embodied in persons we are con- 
strained to admire it above the pride of the “self-made” man of 
the world. Moreover, Christianity makes the religious sanction 
for morality explicit, and so morality becomes fused with a loy- 
alty to God which adds a new quality to life and puts a new power 
behind the good. 

When these things have been said let no one underrate the im- 
portance of this secular ethic. It is a necessary basis for common 
life in a world which is primarily secular. These moral land- 
marks lie in the same direction as the Christian ideal. Moreover 
it is too obvious to mention as though it were a grudging admis- 
sion that secularists in following in that direction often surpass 
Christians. A strange blindness for which there are many his- 
torical causes though no adequate excuse has held Christians 
back from seeing the social implications of their ethic and they 
have had to learn those implications from radical social move- 
ments. The relation between this general secular ethic and the 
Christian ethic is comparable to the relation between natural 
theology and the insights which constitute Christian faith. It is 
a platform from which men can rise to a fuller truth, and it is also 
an independent confirmation as broadly based as life itself of the 


general direction of that truth. 


MIDGETS 
By STANTON A. COBLENTZ 


O small a space of air we occupy, 
A scant few feet between the earth and stars! 
And yet one mind may blacken many a sky, 
One will may strew a continent with scars! 


So small our limbs beside the plains and seas! 
Yet something smaller still, the hidden Guide, 
Governs within, and rules our destinies 
Against the sweep of tempest, fire and tide. 


And which is small at last, and which is great? 
A thousand leagues may be but inert sod, 

While he who roams them, though of pygmy weight, 
Throbs, and lifts mountains, and plays king and god! 
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(Claris Edwin 
Silcox 


After several years on the staff of the Institute of Social and Reli- 
gious Research in New York, where he helped to develop to their 
high efficiency the methods of careful investigation and objective 
appraisal established by that unique organization, Dr. Silcox re- 
turned to his native Canada to become executive secretary of the 
Social Service Council of the Dominion. This is a body which 
coordinates the social activity bureaus and departments of all 
Canadian Protestant bodies, including the Anglican commun- 
ion, the Salvation Army and the Y.M. and Y.W.C.A. As amem- 
ber of the staff of the Institute of Social Research, Dr. Silcox con- 
ducted a thorough inquiry into the effects of church union and 
published the findings in a volume, “Church Union in Canada,” 
which appeared two years ago. 


TEN YEARS OF CHURCH UNION 
IN CANADA 


By CLARIS EDWIN SILCOX 


N Monday evening, June 10th, 1935, seventeen thousand 
O persons crowded into the Maple Leaf Gardens, To- 
ronto, to commemorate the tenth anniversary of the con- 
summation of church union in Canada, and the formation of the 
United Church of Canada. A pageant presented a “Cavalcade of 
Church Union,” and then followed an impressive religious serv- 
ice at which the commemorative address was delivered by the 
Right Reverend Richard Roberts, D.D., moderator of the United 
church. The address included a noble restatement of the ideals 
and purposes which had brought the United church into being; 
a recognition not alone of difficulties faced and overcome but 
also of difficulties still to be overcome; an appeal for the en- 
thronement of the gospel of reconciliation at the heart of the 
church for, as the speaker said, “from this ministry of reconcilia- 
tion there is no absolution for the church until all men are one in 
Christ, and all the kingdoms of life have become a Kingdom of 
God”; and a summons to fidelity in the continued effort for the 
more complete union of Christian churches both in Canada and 
in the world at large. 

Dr. Roberts referred to the fact that he had just returned from 
the general assembly of the Church of Scotland, which, he said, 
“T attended with reasonable diligence for some ten days. I have 
learned many things; but the overwhelming conviction which I 
have brought back is that of the immeasurable possibilities for 
the good of a nation that lie in a national church, a national 
church which is, moreover, finely supranational in its sympathies 
and outlook. I come back wholly dedicated to the cause of a na- 
tional church of that kind in Canada.” The entire service was 
broadcast over a coast-to-coast network in Canada, and many 
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hearts thrilled at his vision of a free, national church. Since the 
address, newspapers have devoted many columns to a considera- 
tion of the desirability of such a free, national church in Canada, 
some prominent churchmen in various denominations favoring 
and others disavowing the lure of such a dream. 


I 
THE CONFLICT OVER THE NAME 

On the same evening, in the city of Montreal, the “61st Gen- 
eral Assembly of the Presbyterian Church in Canada” was in 
session, and it devoted the evening to a commemoration of the 
diamond jubilee of that church. This continuing Presbyterian 
church claims that the Presbyterian Church in Canada never 
went into union, any act of parliament notwithstanding, but that 
a majority of the members of that church went out from her to 
unite with the Methodists and nearly all the Congregationalists 
to form the United Church of Canada, taking a considerable por- 
tion of the church property with them; that those who refused to 
enter the union together with such as may have joined their 
ranks since 1925 continue the “Presbyterian Church in Canada” 
since they maintain identity of faith and order with the body 
which thought that it had voted, through its church courts, into 
the union, having first provided for any non-concurring minority 
which might wish to “vote out” or “not to enter.” On this point, 
the enabling act of parliament (14-15 George v, chapter 100) 


states, inter alia: 


The non-concurring congregations in connection, or in communion with any or 
all of the negotiating churches, may use, to designate the said congregations, any 
names other than the names of the negotiating churches, as set forth in the pre- 
amble of this act, and nothing in this act contained shall prevent such congre- 
gations from constituting themselves a Presbyterian church, a Methodist church, 


or a Congregational church, as the case may be, under the respective names so 
used. 


The continuing Presbyterian church claims, however, that 
parliament had no authority to pass such legislation especially 
as the Presbyterian Church in Canada as such was never incor- 
porated (although it admits that various boards of the Presby- 
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_terian Church in Canada were necessarily incorporated), and in 
general it rests its claim upon a number of important legal de- 
cisions, notably the famous case in the house of lords of the Free 
Church of Scotland vs. Lord Overtoun, 1904. While numerous 
legal cases growing out of church union have been referred since 
1925 to the higher courts for adjudication, no issue involving the 
right of the continuing Presbyterian church to the use of this 
name has as yet been brought before the privy council which is 
the supreme court in the empire, and thus the dispute goes on. 
The continuing Presbyterian church continues to call itself the 
“Presbyterian Church in Canada” and daringly announces the 
holding of its sixty-first general assembly. 

Cynics are apt to look upon the squabble over the name with 
a certain contempt, but the issue is real on both sides and it is 
difficult to forecast a solution even though both churches would 
welcome it. If the continuing Presbyterian church yields this 
point, it yields the major ground of the professed opposition to 
union, for in the course of the controversy, the anti-unionist lead- 
ers not only stated that union was inexpedient and unnecessary, 
but some of them went further and said that no power on earth 
could force a minority of persons who wished to remain Presby- 
terian into any union since there was no provision in Presbyterian 
church law for “changing its constitution, dividing or diverting 
its possessions, or terminating its existence.” Hence they do not 
feel that they can ever admit that the Presbyterian church went 
into union. On the other hand, if the United church yields in the 
interest of amity, it seems to admit that the Presbyterian Church 
in Canada did not go into the union, but that the individual 
Presbyterians and individual Presbyterian churches which did 
come into union left the Presbyterian Church in Canada in order 
to do so; nay more, if the United church yields this point, will it 
not make the lot of any other church in Christendom which 
wishes to unite with some other church just that much more dif- 
ficult? The United church feels that in insisting at all costs that 
the Presbyterian Church in Canada did vote into union, it is pro- 
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tecting the right of other churches similarly constituted to enter 
into negotiations for union and, having followed their own con- 
stitutional procedure, actually to unite with another church. 
Some in the United church also feel that their legal position in 
respect to property would be greatly weakened by any recogni- 
tion of the right of the continuing Presbyterians to the desired 
name. They claim that it might result in the continuing Presby- 
terian church claiming all the property and calling for a new deal 
on its own terms. The writer does not believe that the Presby- 
terians would be so foolish, but unfortunately the Canadian 
parliament in passing the United Church of Canada act added 
these pregnant and troublesome words: 


Inasmuch as questions have arisen and may arise as to the powers of the parlia- 
ment of Canada under the British North America Act to give legislative effect to 
the provisions of this act, it is hereby declared that it is intended by this act to 
sanction the provisions therein contained in so far and in so far only as it is com- 
petent to the parliament so to do. 


This is one of the silliest riders ever appended to an important 
legal enactment and converts it into little more than a pious hope 
that the privy council will not, presumably, declare the whole 
act ultra vires. Nobody knows what might happen if a clear 
issue, involving chiefly the right of the dominion parliament to 
pass such an act, were to be settled by the privy council in the neg- 
ative! ‘he resultant confusion would be frightful, and on the 
whole, neither church seems over-anxious to carry a case to the 
courts where this dispute would be settled once and for all. It 
should be said, however, that in one case presented to the privy 
council for adjudication, the court ruled that dominion legisla- 
tion took precedence over provincial legislation, and this would 
seem indirectly to assert the competence of the dominion parlia- 
ment to pass the enabling legislation. But one never knows what 
may happen when erudite lawyers get hold of a beautifully com- 
plicated question in law! At all events, the conflict over the name 
of the continuing Presbyterian church is not nearly as senseless 
as the cynics would have us believe. 
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The moral of all this is clear. In the first place, it is exceed- 
ingly risky for any denomination to enter into negotiations with 
any other denomination with a view to union, unless it has defi- 
nite assurance in advance that such a denomination has a consti- 
tutional and legal right to merge with any other. In the second 
place, if the contention of the continuing Presbyterian Church 
in Canada relative to the lack of any authority in the former 
Presbyterian church to terminate its own existence so long as any 
remained who wished to carry on is correct, then, in the words of 
Sir Ernest Barker, professor of political science in Cambridge 
university, it may be said that “a church, or for that matter any 
association, which ties up its future under unalterable fundamen- 
tals, places itself legally at the mercy of a minority even of one.” 


nt 


THE BRIGHT SIDE OF THE CONTROVERSY 


While the intensity of the controversy at the time of the con- 
summation of church union has seriously qualified the real suc- 
cess of the movement in Canada, (as will be shown in a later 
article), it has not prevented the United church from becoming 
an outstandingly vital and efficient spiritual force. On the nu- 
merical side, twenty per cent of the entire population of the do- 
minion, according to the census of 1931, indicated a preference 
for the United church—a significant fact when one recalls that 
41 per cent of the population is Roman Catholic. The process of 
Protestant reintegration in Canada has registered a real advance, 
and not the least asset of the church thus created is its compara- 
tive freedom from denominational stereotypes. The actual con- 
summation of church union has spelled for hundreds of ministers 
new friendships, and these friendships, together with new types 
of practical problems requiring solution, have vitalized thinking. 

There is, moreover, one other effect of the controversy which 
deserves special mention. It is true that the consummation of 
union did result in breaking hundreds of communities and 
churches into hostile camps. It is true that anti-unionist minori- 
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ties walked out of Presbyterian churches that had decided to 
enter the union and built new, competitive churches—in some 
cases, alongside them. But it is also true that unionist minorities 
walked out of Presbyterian churches which had voted not to en- 
ter the union and joined former Methodist churches in a body. 
On the face of it, this seems lamentable, but as a matter of fact, 
nothing did more really to fuse the Methodist and Presbyterian 
elements that came into the United church than this willingness 
to break with old associations, some of them almost sacred, to 
turn their back on the church building about which so many 
memories gathered, and to set out on a “noble experiment” for 
an ideal. In almost every town in the dominion, a kind of local 
consolidation was thus effected at the very outset; whereas if 
there had been no violent controversy, the two churches in the 
same community might have remained as they were indefinitely 
—parts of the same denomination to be sure, but utterly different 
in tradition and temperament. Created in conflict, the United 
church had its baptism of fire, and as Walt Whitman has said 
somewhere, in the last analysis men are fused only by fire, and 
not by scraps of paper. No, not even by bases of union! 


III 


THE IDEA OF A NATIONAL CHURCH 


Reference has already been made to the commemorative ad- 
dress of Dr. Richard Roberts in which he pledged himself to the 
creation of a national church in Canada. In such an appeal, Dr. 
Roberts was true to the essential genius of the United Church of 
Canada. Indeed, in the very basis of union, the hope is explicitly 
stated that “this sentiment of unity may in due time, so far as 
Canada is concerned, take shape in a church which may fittingly 
be described as national.” And the leaders of the United church 
always insist that it is also a uniting church, ever standing ready 
to enter into negotiations with any or all other Christian bodies 
with a view to union. Dr. Roberts, to be sure, had just returned 
from the motherland and was probably under the glow of certain 
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rapprochements which have been going on between the Church 
of England, the Church of Scotland and the Free churches with 
a view to the creation of a still more national church, and of 
course it can not be too strongly pointed out that Canada is not 
England, not even Scotland! What may prove quite practicable 
in countries overwhelmingly Protestant may prove utterly im- 
practicable in Canada where 41 per cent of the population is 
Roman Catholic. Nevertheless, there is a feeling in Canada about 
the place of organized religion in the state which is quite pro- 
nounced, and this may some day germinate in a national church 
—provided that the nation will stand still long enough to let any- 
thing of such essential vitality germinate in it. It is no reflection 
on the United States to state that by and large religion plays a 
more important role in the life of the average Canadian than it 
does in that of the average American. In the dominion, Sunday 
is still Sunday; people still consider it good form to go to church; 
the ministry as a profession is still respected. There is an under- 
tone of conservatism, of reverence for tradition, which is perhaps 
a distinguishing characteristic of the average intelligent Cana- 
dian—to say nothing of those who are unintelligent. 

Moreover, religion has been a central fact in the very history 
of Canada. To begin with, there is French Canada than which 
no part of the world is more completely Roman Catholic today. 
The French Canadian life revolves about the parish, and the 
parish priest is the dominating personality in the community. 
There is no public, non-sectarian education in Quebec—it is 
either Protestant or Catholic, with the Jews adjudged by a spe- 
cial act of the legislature, for purposes of education, to be Prot- 
estants. The priest may still collect his tithes by law and impose 
ecclesiastical taxes on real estate applicable to the building of a 
new church. He is the head of the Catholic labor unions which 
control the labor situation, and the mediator in any problems that 
may arise between labor and capital. This may or may not be 
desirable, but that is the situation. No one can ignore organized 
religion in the province of Quebec and get away with it. 
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The Protestants in the rest of the country do not like such con- 
trol and they are consequently drawn together the more closely, 
as it were, in self-defense. In the last analysis, because of the 
concentration of ecclesiastical pressure in Quebec, Protestantism 
and religious liberty seem to many, rightly or wrongly, one and 
the same thing. In the United States the Catholics and the Jews 
are always shouting for religious liberty because they fear the 
domination of the Protestant majority; in Canada, the Protestants 
are on guard for religious liberty because they fear the hierarchy 
on the St. Lawrence river. 

IV 

Meanwhile, in the ten years of church union, the United 
church has not met with any significant request on the part of 
other denominations for further union. The Church of Christ, 
numerically a very small group, entered into some negotiations, 
but these eventually proved abortive, although one or two 
churches did exercise their privilege of congregational autonomy 
and voted into the United Church of Canada. The Reformed 
Episcopal church, another very small group, also entered into 
negotiations, but in the end decided not to despise the day of small 
things and to continue till death as it was. During the negotiations, 
however, it lost its bishop to the United church. Informal nego- 
tiations with the Evangelical church have as yet resulted in no 
concrete proposals. 

For the creation of a free national church, the next step is up 
to the Church of England, and its willingness to move is largely 
dependent upon what happens in England. If the mother church 
of Canterbury continues to urge church union by overt action as 
well as in pious laudation of Christian unity, the Canadian 
church will take this as the necessary omen. Even now some out- 
standing leaders in the Church of England in Canada openly 
support the movement for a national church, and would be ready 
to see their church take its place beside the United church in such 
an endeavor. They admit that the difficulties before such a proj- 
ect are for the time being discouraging. The Anglo-catholics 
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would, on the surface, seem more concerned with exploring the 
possibilities of union with some ancient church in Abyssinia or 
Mesopotamia, sometimes hunting for the thimble of apostolic 
succession in the most unlikely corners, than with their blood 
brothers in Canada, and still dream of their own communion as 
a via media between the Church of Rome and the rest of Chris- 
tendom. Anglo-catholicism, to be sure, does not flourish as much 
on Canadian soil as in England, for French Canada is too near 
to cast any romantic spell over ancient tradition, and too many 
Anglicans have come from Ireland. Still, many of the intellec- 
tual leaders of Canadian Anglicanism lean to Anglo-catholicism 
and they certainly cannot be ignored. But even if they could be 
diverted from their vision of a non-papal catholicism, it will take 
much spadework before the Church of England in Canada and 
the United church actually come together. 

While the United church has produced an excellent hymnary, 
many of the tunes lack that curious combination of dignity and 
gaiety which mark Anglican music; while the new book of 
common worship indicates a definitely liturgical trend, the rank 
and file of United church ministers would probably die of 
fright if they were asked to intone a service, and while most of 
the new church buildings indicate a reversion to the Gothic and 
traditional churchliness, the vast majority of the churches, orig- 
inally Methodist or Presbyterian, are of no known architectural 
variety and, it must be admitted, distinctly offensive to the species 
Anglicanus. After all, to be a churchman, one needs to do more 
than wear a clerical waistcoat and collar! 

There is one argument, however, that will sooner or later 
bring the Church of England in Canada to a position where it 
will have to talk business. In the first place, it may share the 
spiritual domination of the Eskimos in the Arctic circle only with 
the Catholics, but the Anglicans have lost the rural areas of 
Canada. For better, for worse, there the United church is prac- 
tically supreme. The Anglicans may perhaps be slightly the bet- 
ter off in the cities, but even here the United church is steadily 
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challenging their social prestige. Economics, too, will play an 
important role in the developments of the future. It is highly 
doubtful if there will be any great migrations from England for 
some years; at present, Canada is probably losing more people 
to England than she is receiving from it, for England is now 
more prosperous than Canada. Even if new waves of immigra- 
tion from England did set in, England is primarily industrial, 
and it is extremely doubtful if Canada’s industry will increase 
materially over what it was just before the depression. In the 
last analysis Canada’s industrial life will largely depend upon the 
ability of western farmers to sell their products for enough 
money with which to purchase Canadian manufactured goods, 
and upon the future of Canada’s mines. Thus, the Church of 
England can hardly hope for large increases through immigra- 
tion. She must depend largely upon natural increase or upon dis- 
affection in other churches. Hence one suspects that the logic of 
necessity may be more potent than traditional theology or trad1- 
tional zstheticism. 

The Baptists in Canada are not strong, and they are badly scat- 
tered. In the maritime provinces they are relatively numerous; 
in the west they are pitiably weak; in Ontario they have suffered 
some diminution of strength through the fissiparous tendencies 
of fundamentalism. They have two excellent universities— 
Acadia and McMaster, and in a very peculiar way they have been 
largely influenced by the Baptist churches of the United States 
and in turn have exerted an amazing influence on Baptist devel- 
opment in the United States. Outside of the maritime provinces, 
however, and in certain areas where they have been long estab- 
lished, the Baptists too have lost the countryside. Their small 
churches tend to grow weaker, although in the cities they have 
some outstanding churches and ministers. One surmises that the 
larger part of the Baptist churches in Canada will come increas- 
ingly closer to the United Church of Canada, while the intran- 
sigent element will go over to the fundamentalist schismatics, or 
even more to the Pentecostals. But despite the honorable history 
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of this denomination in Canadian life, one fails to see any great 
future for it outside of a union movement. 

As for the other denominations, the Lutherans have been long 
established, and in recent years have been gaining in potential 
membership through the immigration from Scandinavian coun- 
tries, especially Finland; but except in a few communities long 
ago settled by Germans, Lutheranism in Canada is exotic and all 
but negligible. The Pentecostals are growing, but after all, their 
clientele is restricted to the incurably sectarian. Let any of the 
“sects” become “respectable” and a certain number of Bacchantes 
will hive off from them and begin to shout Amen and Hallelu- 
jah! Then, of course, in Canada there are some followers of the 
erudite Judge Rutherford and their near-cousins, Jehovah’s Wit- 
nesses, with about the same proportion of Mormons and Chris- 
tian Scientists as will be found in the cities and northern areas of 
the United States. But 51.66 per cent of the entire Canadian 
population is either United church, Church of England, Presby- 
terian, Baptist or Lutheran, and 41.28 per cent is Roman or 
Greek (Uniate) Catholic; hence, numerically at least, the re- 
mainder, with the possible exception of the Jews (1.5 per cent) 
do not count largely, and the Jews are consequential only in the 
larger cities. The real obstacle to a national church of Canada is 
in the fact that over 41 per cent of the population look to Rome 
for guidance, and the racial elements in Canada which tend to be 
Roman Catholic show a high degree of fertility—especially the 
French-Canadian and Ukrainian. Whether we like it or not, reli- 
gion is, unfortunately, too largely a matter of inheritance and not 
of personal conviction. 


(A second article by Mr. Silcox, on lessons to be learned from 
the Canadian union, will appear in the January, 1936, issue. ) 
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Miss Gale, who in private life is Mrs. William L. Breese, is a 
citizen of the state of Wisconsin, a leader in its progressive poli- 
tics, regent of its state university and the bearer of many trusts 
and responsibilities in civic organizations. As a novelist and 
dramatist she is a Pulitzer prize winner and one of America’s best 
known figures in the world of letters. Among the titles of her 
books may be mentioned “Friendship Village,” “A Daughter of 
Tomorrow,” “Miss Lulu Bett,” “Faint Perfume,” “Preface to a 
Life” and “Papa LaFleur.” 


A BOY OF TWELVE 
By ZONA GALE 


6“ HAT Carrolls?” I asked the headmaster of North- 
\ X / ridge. 

“He is the son of Arthur Carroll of New York 
and somewhere on Long Island,” I was told. “But you mustn’t 
ever mention family or father to the boy.” 

“Why note” 

‘Because in these three years, his father has not once been to 
the school to visit him—and the boy hasn’t spent one vacation at 
home.” 

“But—hasn’t he a mother?” 

“Dead. No brothers or sisters. And, so far as we can see, no 
father, except a check book. That is liberal enough. Norman 
has plenty of spending money, plenty of good clothes. He merely 
seems not to have a human being who cares about him. Poor 
young dud.” 

We were watching from the window, at a discreet distance, the 
play of the boys on the playground—forty boys, from nine to 
fourteen, the pick of the families of as many towns, entrusted to 
Northridge, one of the expensive and exclusive boy’s schools. It 
was February and my first week at Northridge—a mid-year ap- 
pointment. Out on the playground the younger ones wrestled or 
leaped on one another’s backs and were carried about until some- 
body “cut in on them”; and the older boys unconcernedly played 
ball over their heads. Norman Carroll, whom we were talking 
about, was sitting on another fellow’s chest, leaning on both 
hands on that under-dog’s face, and watching a wrestling match. 
I noted how well he wore his old loose leather jacket, how his 
slim figure and distinction and bearing marked him even in that 
picked group. 

“He can do anything,” said Jolly, the headmaster, “He can 
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out-do anybody in athletics and in mathematics, and in language 
and debate. But he doesn’t seem to care about any of it.” 

“Inferiority about his father, I expect.” 

“Exactly. With dad’s day next week, and the speech finals that 
he’s sure to win, it’s going to be mighty particularly hard for 
him.” 

“Can’t we get his father down?” 

Jolly grinned. “You've got carte blanche to try,” he said. “ve 
been up against that. His father wouldn’t even see me.” 

Before I had gone into Romance language teaching, I had had 
a job on a New York newspaper. Perhaps that was why Jolly’s 
offer of carte blanche in the matter stirred me. I turned it in my 
mind and resolved to have a go at it. 

First I looked out Arthur Carroll in the New York Social 
Register. There he was, with all the choicest abbreviations after 
his name—clubs, regiment, country place, son’s school. And 
there was no doubt about his public acknowledgment of this only 
child, so that any obvious or vulgar explanation of his unwilling- 
ness to associate himself with the boy was discounted. But—not 
to have seen the child in three years! Norman was twelve now. 
He was another boy than the boy who had been left at the school, 
Jolly told me, by a grave old tutor, who had just brought him 
back from Europe. Perhaps, then, he hadn’t seen his father for 
a long time before that. Earlier social registers for two years 
showed the same entry. But in the volume dated three years back, 
the year of Norman’s entry in the school, Eleanora Adelaid Car- 
roll was recorded as having died on June eleventh at a New York 
hospital. Three months later then, the boy, presumably still 
grieving for his mother, had been packed off to Northridge and 
left there, from that day. 

I sought out Jolly with one more question. 

“But Norman’s father writes to him?” 

“Never,” said Jolly. “Never once, in the three years. Every 
blank we’ve sent in has been returned scrupulously filled out— 
payments are all pre-punctual. But that’s all.” 
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‘You’ve never tried to talk with Norman about his father?” 

“Tried to, yes. But he shuts up like clams.” 

‘All the same, I'd like to have a go atit,” I said. 

Norman was in my Spanish class and I made an excuse to hold 
him one afternoon. He came up to my desk with his bright-eyed 
gravity that was so like the watchfulness of a tame bird or a 
trusting animal. 

“You've a remarkably good accent,” I said. “I can’t hope that 
you got that all out of Northridge Spanish.” 

‘Almost all the Spanish that I know I got here, sir,” he said, 
“But I was in Spain for three months once. I got a little there.” 

“You were in school there?” 

“No, sir. Just loafing with a tutor. Three years ago this sum- 
mer) 

So! Packed off to Europe the moment his mother had died. 

I strolled along with him. 

“Would you be interested in a Spanish conversation group? 
In my room, evenings?” 

“T think I would, sir. What’s the use though, honestly? I beg 
your pardon. You’re most awfully decent to think of it.” 

“Tt’s a fair question,” I said. ‘What zs the use? What’s the use 
of any of this dope, for that matterr” 

“Sure,” he said listlessly. 

“You’re going to do something or other when you’re a man.” 

“T suppose.” 

“You might need Spanish.” 

We both laughed. Then abruptly he turned to me. He was a 
stunning lad, with the fine skin and hair, the chiseled features and 
the high carriage of the choicest breed of men. The tell-tale 
peasant marks of ankle, of knuckle, of lower lip were all bred 
out of him by generations. He had the poised, old look of a soul 
of long experience, dwelling in a body made fit for it. It was 
more than the aristocratic bearing. It was the bearing of the men 
of Tomorrow. And in his face now was the first fire of eagerness 
which I had yet detected there. 
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“What is it all for?” he demanded, “the whole showe” 

I had never been asked this by a boy of twelve. Once a little 
girl of seven had said to me irritably, “Well, what’s the use of 
being good, anyway?” and I felt now much as I had felt then: 
Rather stumped and horribly lacking. Not that I didn’t have my 
own answer, of a sort. But how to “get it across.” I knew only 
that if I preached, I was lost. Then I should pass at once beyond 
this boy’s horizon, and that I particularly did not wish to do. 

“Oh well,” I said evasively, “a chap has to work out his own 
answer to that, pretty much.” 

As I had hoped, he looked up curiously. 

“Does he?” he said. “Don’t you have to believe all the stuff 
they tell you?” 

I felt a quick thrill. It was as if he were including me, with 
himself, against some vague outside “they.” 

“They tell you plenty,” I said, and grinned. “How about a 
walkr” 

At once he was wary. He looked at me from the ends of his 
eyes, suspecting himself cornered, after all. He had a sketch to 
finish, he said. 

“T’ve some themes to look over, for that matter,” I said. “Let’s 
duck for a bit.” 

He came along, but he wasn’t taken in. I had gone too fast. 
He could approach me, but I mustn’t run toward him. So I kept 
still, re-assuming my natural distance, and stalked along in the 
immense reserve of my classification. What a rotten mess of pre- 
tense human relationship was, I reflected. But I was bound that 
he should speak first, and he did. . 

“There was a grand old party in Seville I used to talk Spanish 
to. I knew six words and we got along fine. He had a fruit stall 
and he swore swell.” 

We were to say nothing more, it appeared, about what the 
whole show was about. I had lost my chance by forcing it. I felt 
irritated and before I meant fully to do so, I had brought out: 

“You look as if you might have some Spanish blood, Norman.” 
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“No, sir,” he said listlessly. “(Flat American, I believe.” 

“You've got a lot to speculate on in ‘Norman.’ Is that a family 
namepr” 

“No, sir,” he said. “My father’s name is Arthur.” I waited, 
and to my surprise he went on. “My grandfather’s name was 
Arthur too. Norman was my mother’s name.” 

“Adelaide Eleanora Norman, then,” I said slowly. 

He looked up, flushing, and asked: “(How did you know her 
names?” 

“TI looked you up in the social register,” I said shamelessly, 
“because I was interested in you, from the first.” 

That caught him. I divined at once that he was hungry to 
compensate for the lack of his father’s attention by immense se- 
cret gratitudes to anyone who gave him what he had not. So he 
pretended an enormous abstraction and threw a stone. 

I became as impersonal as he. “I was in Spain once,” I said. 
“But it seems to be the senoritas I remember best. The senoritas 
and the Pyrenees.” 

He passed over the senoritas. ‘““[hey had some swell moun- 
tains.” 

I wondered how on earth to get back to the Carrolls—not to 
say, back to what the whole show was about. I had bungled it 
fearfully, I thought. Then without warning he threw out: 

“T had been in Spain the year before that too. With my father 
and mother.” 

I took the plunge. 

‘Your father sounds like a grand person,” I said. 

I was unprepared for the quite gorgeous light which flooded 
his face. 

“He is,” he said, under his breath. 

“T must meet him,” I went on—not without, something of a 
pang at my duplicity. 

But he said nothing. He merely looked off at trees, and drew 
a quiet submerged sort of breath, which I barely caught. 

“He'll be coming up next week, for dad’s day,” I had the 
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frightful effrontery to say next. 

“No,” said Norman, “no.” 

“Oh, too bad!” I exclaimed. “He’s already written you that he 
cant come,...” 

“No. He just never does come,” said the boy, and squared his 
shoulders. “He’s a pretty busy man,” he remarked challengingly. 

“Of course,” I agreed. “At the same time, with the debate and 
all—does he know you’re in the finals?” 

“T never bother him....” 

“But you write to him?P” 

“No. I never write.’ He brought it out defiantly and then 
managed a casual little laugh. “(He couldn’t read my writing.” 

“Took here, Norman,” I said, “it’s none of my business. But 
of course he writes to your” 

I shouldn’t have said “of course.” Dealing with a boy is like 
dealing with glass, with cobwebs—though that seems strange too. 
But it’s true. As teacher, and I expect as a “normal parent,” you 
make blunders that keep you awake at night, cursing yourself. 
Like this one of mine, which made it so hard for him not to lie. 

But he didn’t lie. He only pretended abstraction again and 
said, “No.” And added what I think he had brought himself to 
believe: “And I’m glad of it. Lord, if you saw the silly stuff the 
boys get from home. Die laughing.... All about being saving— 
that comes first—and then about being good. Make you sick. I 
couldn’t—I couldn’t respect him if he laid it on to me like that. 
The fellows don’t, either. They think I’m pretty good—not hav- 
ing letters to answer—or lectures to read.” 

He paused, a bit flushed at his outburst. 

“Well,” I said, “that’s one way of looking at it. I expect you 
and he are good enough pals in vacation time so you don’t need 
lectures.” 

This was criminal, I knew. I couldn’t look at him to see what 
I had done. He merely shut me out, as he should have done, by 
saying, ‘““There’s a swell sunset, sir.’ Then I looked at him, and 
I saw such still misery in his face, that I dared everything. 
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“Td like to meet your father,” I said. “Look here. I’m going 
to spend this weekend in town . . .” it was an abrupt resolve— 
“Will you give me a letter of introduction to your father?” 

“A letter...” he looked blank. 

“I expect you haven’t written one. I’ll post you up. Just say 
I’m your pro and you want me to meet him—if you do.” 

Norman looked at me and down, and back—and the look held. 

“Say!” he said. 

In his excitement he dropped his Spanish reader, and from it 
fell a card, which lay there, face upward, so that I could not con- 
ceal that I had seen it. 

“May I have that card, Norman?” I said. 

He protested, flushing furiously and muttered: 

“You understand, I wasn’t going to send it.” 

I slipped the card in my pocket. 

Until the last minute, I left him to his own devices as to the 
letter, half afraid that if I approached him again, he would with- 
draw incontinently. But on the Friday, still some hours before 
the New York train left, Norman appeared at my door, the letter 
in his hand. 

“T don’t know if it’s any good,” he said childishly. 

I read the letter in his presence: 

Dear father: 

This is Bernard Holland—my Spanish pro. I should like aw- 
fully for him to meet you—if it wouldn’t bother. 
Love. Norman 

I read it twice, carefully, making sure that I could speak prop- 
erly when I looked up. Such an uncertain note, with love, not as 
an after thought, but inserted so that it should not be too presum- 
Ipoh es: 

“It’s a good note,” I said. “Thank you, Norman.” 

“Fe might—you know he might be too busy to see you,” he 
warned me. “He’s—he’s mostly awful busy.” 

“T shall understand,” I assured him. “Important men are 


pretty busy.” 
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“Yes.” he agreed, manifestly relieved. He drew down his fore- 
head. “Swell day for a hike,” he observed, “but a hike’s a muddy 
bore.” | 

“Oh frightfully muddy,” I agreed. There wasn’t a fleck of 
mud, of course, but this was their manner of speaking. 

All the way down on the train, I meditated on my approach to 
Mr. Arthur Carroll. He might well show me the door—not that 
I should mind that too much on my own account, but what, then, 
should I tell Norman? And what, for that matter, was I to say 
to Mr. Arthur Carroll if I did see him? 

I had found my own private theory to be that Mr. Carroll had 
“married him a wife,” and Norman a step-mother who, having 
no desire for her husband’s son, had maneuvered to have him kept 
at the school. But granting that a man weakly yielded to a young 
wife in such a case, was it possible that she should influence him 
not to communicate with the boy at all, in these, the fascinating 
years, from eight to twelve? 

I had no money and no position of my own, but I had a cousin 
who had both, and on whom I was relying to open a door or two. 
Flora Marteny, my mother’s sister’s daughter, had an establish- 
ment of parts, though she seemed never to like it very well, or 
to like her crowded routine. When I called her, her voice came 
languidly over the telephone, rather in Norman’s own note of 
‘what's the whole show about?” 

“Flora,” I said, without preamble, “can you take me to some 
club or other where Mr. Arthur Carroll is likely to be?” 

She answered with that perfect lack of exclamation and sur- 
prise which so endeared her to me. I hadn’t seen her for a year, 
nor communicated with her, and I made now no explanation. 
But she knew my voice and replied at once: 

“He belongs to the Summerfield, but he’s hardly ever there. 
Will you dine with me there tonight, on the chance?” 

When I called for her, at her small apartment, she came in 
looking exquisite, as if she had dressed slowly, in a gown slowly 
contrived for her over the days; and she was groomed to the last 
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eyelash. I tried to tell her so, but she smiled and said: 

“You just like my ‘a-cessories,’ as the shopgirls say.” 

“T don’t know why it is you never will marry anybody,” I com- 
plained. “TI wish I were a few years older.” 

“Gallant to a fault,” she said. 

It was always like that. I thought that I was fairly presentable 
myself, until I was where Flora was. She was so exquisite that 
I felt a boor, and became one. 

We dined at a little table on a balcony, but Mr. Arthur Car- 
roll did not appear. On inquiry the head waiter told us that he 
had not been about for at least a fortnight. 

“Fe has the best cook in town, sir,” he said, “I expect you can’t 
get him away much.” He coughed, confidentially, and seemed 
satisfied. 

“When I’ve told you what it’s about,” I said to Flora, “perhaps 
you'll telephone to Mr. Carroll for me.” 

“T don’t have to know what it’s about,” she said, “and I’ve 
barely met him. But [11 call him up.” 

“And they say relations are bores,” I said admiringly, and 
when her eyes danced, I added in alarm: “If I’m one, it’s ina 
good cause. Now listen.” 

I told her, laying before her that letter of introduction from 
Norman to the father whom he hadn’t seen in three years. 

“Tt’s his son,” I said, “The social register says so. What do you 
make of it?” 

She turned her head, and there was in her face a look that 
sometimes, at the mention of children, I have surprised in the 
faces of still young, unmarried women—even the most modern 
of them: A look not so much hungry as haggard. 

“A son of twelve,” she said. “Imagine that.” 

When I advanced my theory of the stepmother, she said: 

“I’m quite sure Mr. Arthur Carroll has not married again.” 

“Then what possible explanation. ...” 

“We'll give him the opportunity to tell us,” she said. “May 
I go with your” 
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“There is something about you, Flora,” I said, “that gives me 
respect even for my own family. You ought to be married.” 

“That’s a hackneyed joke made to all spinsters by all men,” she 
said—but even her faint annoyances are becoming. “I wonder,” 
she went on evenly, “you don’t say, ‘How is it that no one has ever 
picked you up’? I even,” she added, warming to her subject, 
“have had a southern man say to me, ‘I’m sure I don’t know 
where all the young gentlemen have been lookin’.” 

“T mean, marry me,” I hastened to make clear. 

“T don’t wish to marry, Bernard,” she said gravely. “I know 
men too well. Arthur Carroll, for example—such a perfect look- 
ing person, and now think of him. Please find me his number— 
they print the telephone books too fine, these days.” 

“You’re growing old,” I accused her severely. “You can’t see 
very well. If you don’t marry, you'll feel late in life that you’ve 
missed something. You’d better take me. ...” 

“Antiquarian,” she said, and called Mr. Carroll’s number. 

She gave her name and with a quite queenly fashion of com- 
manding him to receive, she said that she should like to bring a 
friend to see him. Yes, that evening, if possible. Yes, in an hour, 
if that was convenient. She thanked him and smiled at me. 

“He sort of grants us an audience,” she said. ‘He sounds like 
a belted earl. Really, he looks like one too, if I remember. He 
was good enough to say that he remembered me... .” 


A man servant admitted us to the perfect apartment of Mr. 
Arthur Carroll. My first thought was one of wonder as to what 
a boy of twelve would do here, for the rather large ante-room 
was all but walled with Italian primitives, and strewn with price- 
less rugs and old carved and colored chests. But the inner room 
was comfortable and informal with books and leaping fire. Mr. 
Arthur Carroll came toward us, looking molded in his dinner 
coat, molded, for that matter, within any situation in which he 
was likely to find himself. But he was human, and had humor 
and even a certain chill gentleness. While Flora apologized for 
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our intrusion, he appraised her delicately, one eyebrow slightly 
lifted, and he smiling and friendly enough. I felt chilly with 
misgiving when I pictured his face as it might look, conceivably, 
when I told him my errand. Norman’s father, sitting in these 
perfect rooms, with his whiskey and soda, and his old carved 
paper knife thrust between the pages of a costly volume—Nor- 
man’s father, who evidently didn’t want his son. 

“I wish that my sister were here to receive you properly,” he 
said. “Unfortunately, she is living abroad and I am alone.” 

So much for my stepmother theory. 

I felt myself growing furious with him—if he had been ill 
or poor or family-ridden; but to live in this luxury and leisure.... 

“T must tell you my errand quickly, so that we shall not intrude 
long,” I said, and cut short his courteous murmurs with: “I have 
here a letter of introduction to you.” 

He received the letter incuriously, looked at the superscription 
without recognition or curiosity, and slipped it from its envelope. 

“Ah!” he said merely, read it through, I thought, twice, then 
lifted his eyes to mine without expression, and without expres- 
sion, said: 

“And what can I do for you?” 

“T came to see you about the boy,” I said curtly. I was annoyed 
to find myself in a mounting emotion, now that my moment had 
come. 

“T hope the boy hasn’t been misbehaving,” he said, politely. 
The only sign of response in him, so far as I could see, was that 
he did not return the letter to its envelope; but this I was inclined 
to attribute to chance. 

“On the contrary,” I said warmly, ““Norman has been acquit- 
ting himself so well that we feel—we all feel, that we should like 
you to run down to Northridge to see this, for yourself.” 

“You are very kind,” he said evenly. 

“Next week,” I went on, “will be what is known at the academy 
as Dad’s Week. We—we tried to call it Father’s Week, but it 


didn’t work....” 
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“Tt shouldn’t work,” said Flora naively. “Dad’s Week is ever 
so much nicer—don’t you think, Mr. Carroll?” 

“T dare say,” he said, smiling at her. 

“Tn addition,” I went on, “there will be held the inter-academy 
speech finals—which Norman is rather sure to win.” 

“A debater,” said Mr. Carroll. “An orator. How very quaint. 

»” 

This annoyed me still more. 

“Pardon me—it is not in the least like that,” I said. “Norman 
has a beautiful voice—a beautiful delivery. This prize is really 
awarded for excellence in speech. We thought—we all thought 
—that it would be a great encouragement if you were to come 
down to the banquet, on that day. On the Wednesday. .. .” 

“Unfortunately,’ Mr. Carroll said, smoothly and instantly, 
“T am engaged on that day. Thank you, you know.” 

Flora had a gorgeous audacity. She leaned forward. 

“Break the engagement, Mr. Carroll,” she said. ‘This is so 
special.” 

He looked a trifle surprised, a trifle amused. His look held, 
and again he seemed to be appraising her. 

‘Are you going down?” he unexpectedly asked. 

“Yes, Iam,” said Flora promptly. 

“It is a great inducement,” said Arthur Carroll. “But I really 
must forego it.” 

He let the silence fall, a silence during which I found myself 
growing furious again. 

“Mr. Carroll,” I said resolutely, “there is one thing that I 
should tell you... .” 

“Ah,” he said, “the boy has been misbehaving!” 

“No! Good Lord, is that all parents can think of?” I cried 
tudely. “DI not only tell you—I’ll show you. This fell out of 
Norman’s Spanish book. He—he wasn’t going to send it.” 

I handed him the printed form invitation of Northridge to its 
fourteenth celebration of Dad’s Week. It was addressed to him 
in Norman’s round writing, and scribbled at the bottom of the 
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card were these words: 


Dear father, 
Please come this time. 


Norman. 

“He didn’t send it,” I said. “Perhaps you can imagine why.” 

He sat there, holding the card in his hand, looking down at 
it. And I sat opposite him, glowering at him. And Flora looked 
at him with her exquisite mildness, her assumption that every- 
thing could be explained for the best. It was at her that he looked 
up at last. 

“T seem a wretched sort, I expect,” he said, quietly. 

“Shall I say to that, ‘People are not always as bad as they 
seem?’ ” she said impudently. 

“T ought to confess to you,” I broke in, “that I’ve told Miss 
Marteny that you have not been to see the boy in three years, nor 
has he spent a vacation at home. This of course, accounts for my 
urgency now.” 

“T understand,” he said only, and at his silence I burst out: 

“Mr. Carroll! Come down next week. Can’t you realize what 
this is doing to your boy? Can’t you understand his bewilder- 
ment, his inferiority before the other boys, the questions and the 
taunts that he has to hear? They tell me the boys came to him 
with your picture in the newspaper—and they asked him if he 
would recognize you! Imagine! They say he stood up to it like 
a man—pinned the picture on his wall—in fact I’ve seen it there. 
But it’s all too much for him—he has come asking me lately what 
it’s all about—life—everything. You’re doing something to him 
that he’ll never get over. For God’s sake, come down to North- 
ridge just once and show your son that you’re human.” 

He lifted his eyes and looked at Flora and at me. 

“He’s not my son,” he said. 

At this, I was taken completely aback. Even Flora’s poise de- 
serted her, and she looked blankly from Mr. Carroll to me. I 
suppose that through her mind, as through mine, there scurried 
wild suppositions, perhaps doubts of the late Mrs. Adelaid Elea- 
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nora Norman Carroll, and divination of some deathbed confes- 
sion to her lord. But he went on: 

“The boy belonged neither to my wife nor myself. He was 
adopted by her during her first marriage. I was never in the least 
interested in him... .” He hesitated, then went on, as if under 
some compulsion: 

“You must understand that the greatest hope of my life had 
been that I might have a son. It’s only fair to myself and the 
boy to tell you this. The wish became distinctly an obsession. I 
married late—and in those years before my marriage, when other 
men were thinking about sweethearts, I] was thinking about my 
son. I was trying to find a woman fine enough to be the mother of 
my son. Odd, wasn’t it? Abnormal, I think now. But it hap- 
pened so.” 

We said nothing. For myself, I was groping about to try to 
reconcile what he was saying with the one fact with which I had 
come there armed. 

“T used to imagine what he would look like—my son,” he went 
on. “And of course I saw him always as a small edition of my- 
self. We should understand each other, work for each other—all 
the romance that might have come to me, I poured into this idea 
—I am not clear, perhaps?” 

“Quite clear,” I said. But the man was getting nowhere with 
my presumptions about him now. I began to see him as a colossal 
egoist, who wanted nothing so much as to see on earth a second 
edition of himself. 

“T have realized,” he said, “that I should be bound to explain 
this to someone at the school sometime. It is a very intimate 
thing. My wife knew it before she died—knew that I had se- 
lected her as the woman likely to give me a healthy, normal son. 
But we had no children.” 

He was silent for a moment, as if he were looking within some 
garment, at an old wound. He was extremely gentle, in his evi- 


dent and rather rare attitude that an explanation of private be- 
havior may become a social duty. 
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“Tell this to your headmaster,” he said abruptly, “and see 
whether he will understand. My wife had taken this child of 
some of her kin—she had brought him into my house as a baby. 
Well, I couldn’t bear the sight of him, because he was there in 
the place of my son. Of course I see the enormity of it—but there 
it is. On her deathbed we legally adopted him, merely because 
she wished it. I have provided for him in my will. But I cannot 
treat him as my son. He—you see, he’s a usurper.” 

“Mr. Carroll,” I said. “Norman doesn’t know, then, that he 
is adopted P” 

“Certainly not.” 

“But wouldn’t that help him to understand your attitude— 
which is such a hurt to him now?” 

“T may be wrong,” Mr. Carroll said, “but I’ve had an idea that 
as long as he thought he had a father, whom he didn’t see, he’d 
get along better than if he thought he had no father at all—or 
an uninterested stepfather, whom also he didn’t see.” 

On that I stood up, feeling that there was nothing more to be 
gained here. 

“T’Il tell the headmaster,” I said stiffly, and could say no more. 

But Flora could, and she did, say more. Flora, whom always 
before I had seen as a model of good form and delicacy, now 
suddenly put up her chin and observed: 

“There are some of us who would give everything else in the 
world to have a child who had been ours for a number of years. 
This boy was yours when he was little—what difference does it 
make that he isn’t your own? You don’t know what you have, 
Mr. Carroll!” 

She swept from the room on “good evening,” and Mr. Carroll 
stood bowing. I thought that we had offended him past all mend- 
ing, but he said—rather, I thought, with the intent to be courteous 
than with much meaning: 

“Tf ever I can do anything for the boy—in accident or trouble, 
of course I should be glad....” 

“Of course you would,” I said, and my words sounded as ironi- 
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cal as I felt toward him. 

In the taxi Flora raged. Sucha man. It was men like that who 
held the world back. I was thoroughly ill-natured now, and I 
told her that by refusing to be married, she was as bad as he was. 
On which she said, “I don’t descry your own happy hearth wait- 
ing, either, with children clustered ’round.” 

On this I began on my own case again. I was tremendously 
in love with her that night, as I tried to tell her, but she began 
talking of Mr. Arthur Carroll. 

As we parted, I reminded her: 

“You’ve got to come down to Northridge next week, though. 
You’ve said you would.” 

“T think I shall,” she said, and added: “I’m curious to see Nor- 
man!” 

Norman was moving listlessly along a corridor when I met 
him first on my return. And when he saw me, he broke into a run, 
and his face brightened unbelievably—not, I knew, for my sake, 
but for the sake of the tidings which I might bring. 

“Your father isn’t well, Norman,” I lied. “Not at all well, 
He’s—he’s by way of being a great invalid—doesn’t get to his 
club any more or—or that sort of thing.... It’s that that makes 
him the way heis....” 

His face clouded. 

“If he’s sick I ought...” he stopped. “I'd like. . .” he said, 
and said no more. 

‘He sent you his love,” I lied on. “Said when there was any- 
thing he could do—if ever you needed him. ...” It was my turn 
to stop. This was no message from a father to ason.... “How’s 
the debate coming on?” I asked hastily. 

“T think I’m licked,” he said. “Archer of Clate is a humdinger, 
I hear....” But his smile was confident. He had been so much 
the best of the Northridge team that everyone took for granted 
that he would carry in the finals. He was not ready, however, to 
leave the major matter. 


“Does he—does my father look now like that newspaper pic- 
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_ ture of him I’ve got?” he asked. 

“Yes—he does. Only—only older, I’d say. Look here, Carroll 
—is that the only picture of him you have?” 

He nodded. “I guess—I guess I lost the one he gave me,” he 
muttered, and went on down the hall. 

I saw that probably he never had been given a photograph of 
his father, and I let off steam about the whole matter to Jolly. 

“So that’s the explanation,” he said, when he heard that Ar- 
thur Carroll wasn’t the boy’s father. “Seems like an explanation 
that doesn’t explain. Tough break for the kid.” He added, 
“Every other boy in the finals will have some of his family 
around.” 

On the last day of Dad’s Week—the day of the debate finals— 
Flora did come down. She drove onto the Northridge campus in 
her smart coupé, alighted, her smart togs focussing even the 
eyes of boys. ‘here was something completely compelling about 
Flora. It was too bad. She had had so much adulation that 
doubtless she was looking for the utterly unbelievable. 

And now that she was there, she was curiously shy about meet- 
ing Norman. “Not now,” she said, “Let’s not bother him. [ll 
see him tonight... . What would you think of this? He'll hate 
the dad’s dinner, with no dad. Why not propose to him to take 
him off somewhere—you and I—downtown to the Grill. ...” 

“Flora,” I said, “your delicacy is wasted. It should be used in 
the married state.... Marry me.” 

“Tt’ll be my party,” she went on obliviously, “and we'll have 
everything.” 

The idea of the party made a tremendous hit with Norman. 
He tried hard not to seem too relieved, but he didn’t succeed. 

“Gee, I’m too excited over tonight to want a stuffy banquet,” he 
said. “And we’re only allowed at the Grill once a week. .. .” 

When he first saw Flora there came into his face the adulation 
which any boy, any man, feels for beauty—but there was some- 
thing else too. Flora was thirty and the boy was twelve! And I 
saw in his eyes the unconscious hunger of a boy for his mother. 
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Norman knew that he wanted a father, but he wouldn’t have 
admitted for the world that he wanted a mother. And yet at that 
look in his face for Flora, I turned away my eyes. 

They got on famously. In fact, I felt rather left out, but I was 
watching something so charming that I didn’t mind. Only once 
I got a queer twist. For I heard Norman say low to her: 

“Do you think—do I look like my father?” 

“I’m sure you do!” was her equivocal reply. 

That night Flora and I sat together, with all the emotions, I 
know, of parents whose boy was going to distinguish himself. 
We were there to see Norman win the debate and carry off the 
cup. Occasionally we said something about his father and the 
pity of it, but we were not the less thrilled to be there to see the 
boy’s triumph. When he came out, manly and distinguished, and 
gave his really ripping peace, we smiled at him as if he were our 
own, and all but congratulated each other. 

And then Norman didn’t win. Archer of Clate was the unani- 
mous choice of the judges. 

When everyone was crowding about young Archer, and we 
went to look for Norman, we couldn’t find him. It wasn’t like 
him to run away—but he had. We hurried across the campus in 
the dark and up the stairs to his room in the dormitory. The tran- 
som showed no light, but when we called his name, his muffled 
voice answered; and at last he opened the door. 

We said, “Never mind the light,” and sat with him in the dark, 
hearing his wrenching sobs. That wasn’t like him either. But 
we understood when at last we heard almost indistinguishably: 

“T don’t care for me. But I thought if I win ’em—the finals— 
then maybe my dad....” 

It was then that Flora said to me: 

“Bernard—Bernard! Don’t you think we would better take 
him to his father tonight. ...” 

“Tonight?” I stammered. 

“He said if ever he was in any trouble, he’d be glad.... And 
Norman’s in about as much trouble as there is, for twelve years 
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old.” 

Norman had stopped sobbing, and he was listening. And now 
he flung himself on me, in an abandon of which I had not dreamed 
him capable, even though I had guessed at the pent emotion in 
him which now burst bounds. 

“Take me, take me!” he begged, “Please, please take me!” 
But then he caught himself, a sob shivering through all the slight 
body. “Oh, but he’ll never want me now I didn’t win the finals!” 
he cried. 

Before this depth of the misery of twelve-years, our minds 
were made up. While I helped him to throw some things in a 
bag, I heard Flora’s clear voice at the long-distance telephone in 
the hall. 

“Yes, Mr. Carroll—tonight. Now. We feel that it is impera- 
tive... .” ‘Then a pause and: “Yes. I shall be coming with him 
too. Thank you.” 

What a brick she was. My heart warmed to her. Doing this 
for the boy—and for me, as I thought. 

We were all silent on the hour’s drive down to New York. 
Flora handled her car as if she were a part of it. Norman sat 
between us. Once he said, “I expect Archer’s dad, he’ll be glad 
about his winning... .” 

It was nearly midnight when we reached the apartment build- 
ing where Mr. Carroll lived. But the impeccable man-servant 
admitted us, as if, in livery, he answered the door all night. And 
in a dinner coat, Mr. Carroll rose from his chair, as if he had not 
left it since we had last seen him. Only now he had not been 
reading. Merely, he was sitting there. 

We had the wisdom—it was Flora’s wisdom, for she laid her 
hand on my arm—to let the moment be the boy’s alone. Indeed, 
he moved forward as if we were not there. And he seemed not 
to be frightened, he seemed not to be thinking of himself at all. 

“Father,” he said, hesitating for a breath at the word, and 
again, very quickly: “Father—I didn’t win the finals.” 

Mr. Carroll’s first look—perhaps it had been one of curiosity— 
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now became a blank. 

“T didn’t win the cup!” the boy pressed it home. “I thought, 
if I did—maybe I—maybe you'd kind of—but I got licked.a 

No sobs now, not even a knuckle dug in an eye. But such woe 
in his face as the adult seldom really knows. 

“Bless me,” said Mr. Carroll, “and what are ‘the finals’ ?” 

Norman looked incredulous. ‘Don’t you know about the 
finals?” he demanded. “Oh then you weren’t—weren’t thinking 
maybe I’d win! Oh,” said Norman, dolefully, “then I’m glad, 
because I didn’t disappoint you!” 

Arthur Carroll, club-man, member of a crack regiment, man 
about town, who never had thought about this boy at all, looked 
at his son—and looked. We had wished Norman to be erect and 
self-possessed, as we knew that he could be—but instead he stood 
drooping and wan and less than himself, looking somehow 
crumpled from his drive, and with his hair sticking out badly at 
the back. 

But Arthur Carroll put out his hand. 

“Come here, please,” he said slowly. 

Norman moved toward him, his eyes direct enough, though 
he was so relaxed and beaten. I think it was his defeat which 
shook Carroll. 

‘You look the way a boy ought to look,” said the man, and this 
was as if he were speaking against his will. 

Norman’s eyes widened, but he said nothing. And Arthur 
Carroll continued to stare at him, as if he were now first seeing 
him. 

“My boy,” he said abruptly, “you’ve wondered why—why 
Baek 

“Yes, sir,” Norman said, and his eyes did not waver. 

“If I were not your father—but merely your—your foster 
father, would you understand 2?” 

Now the boy’s head went up and a look that was incredibly less 
shock than hope lit his face. 

“Was that why...” he barely said, and stopped. 
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Carroll nodded, and tried to go on with, “Oh, I don’t defend 
it,”—but he didn’t get far. For Norman took a step toward him. 

“Was that all?” he demanded. 

“Tve no defense. ...” Carroll tried it again. 

But Norman cried out: 

“Then it wasn’t because you hated me?” 

Carroll stared, and then he understood. 

“Why, my boy,” he exclaimed, “is that what you....” 

Norman nodded and he took toward Carroll a step and an- 
other step, as if his feet moved of their own will. 

“You know .. .” said Carroll. “Why, but I’d hardly seen 
POUT 
Norman’s fresh young voice rang out in his great exultation: 

“Oh, ’'m glad—I’m glad!” 

Carroll stood up, and a great part of his world must have fallen 
about him, for now he began to see what he had done. 

“T wanted a son,” he said, uncertaintly, “I wanted a son—of 
my own—and you....” 

“Tf I’m adopted, I’m your own son, right enough, aren’t I?” 
cried Norman. 

Carroll stood looking down at him. 

“Yes,” he said. “You are. You are. In spite of my cursed 
notion... .” 

Now Carroll remembered us and he cried: “I beg your par- 
don! Come and sit down! Do come and sit down, while I get 
acquainted with this son of mine!” 

And on this Norman ran, not to me, the young scallawag, but 
to Flora, and drew her forward. She went, more beautiful than 
I had ever seen her. Yet her look, I noted, was not on Norman, 
but on Arthur Carroll. 

The three sat down, and I, a little remote and, I confess, sulky, 
watched them. And it was then that the possibilities in that group 
of three first smote me. Smote me, who was thus delicately 
though abruptly excluded.... 

It was some months later that I saw them again, with all those 
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possibilities ripened. A chance for study in Europe had sent me 
from Northridge, and I had missed the wedding. And on a ter- 
race in Mentone, I came abruptly on those three—Flora and 
Carroll and their son. 

Norman, a big boy—or at any rate, an utterly different boy— 
Norman was saying “dad” and “mom” as if he never had said 
anything else. It was plain that nothing now could break that 
bond. I knew that, when I heard Arthur Carroll’s voice saying, 
“Right-o, Son”—or some such casual word; and that was before 
Carroll had said to me privately: 

“All that time wasted...” and looked as if he would have liked 
to add: ‘“—while I was being a fool.” And did add: “You tell 
your students that there’s nothing more caddish than self-pity— 
no!—but they ought to have outgrown that in the grades. Well, 
you tell them....” 

He could say no more of what he meant. 

I nodded. 

“Sometimes I try to give them some idea of what the whole 
show may be about,” I said, not so modestly as I meant it. 

But this was beyond him. And after all, he had come a long 
way, so I left it at that. 

As for my cousin Flora, she had very little to say for herself, 
as was proper. And Norman, released and happy, was shy about 
talking of the matter too. All that he said was: 

“You're not my pro now. So I can call you a swell guy, can’t 
?” 


“Go on,” I said, “you’re an ungrateful pack. I’m left out of the 
whole thing. ...” 


But they said that I wasn’t. And of course it wasn’t my story, 
in any case. 


DIVES AND LAZARUS 
By EDGAR SHEFFIELD BRIGHTMAN 


DIVES, vexed by Lazarus at the gate, 
Afret for stocks and bonds and hoarded gold, 
In terror lest some Congress legislate 
And all thy riches turn to ash and mold! 


O Dives, who dost neither toil nor spin! 
Thy golden palace on a golden cliff 

The workers builded, workers gaunt and thin. 
Would’st thou not leave thy palace, Dives? ... If— 


If by thy gate no Lazarus ever lay, 

If man from man his labor ne’er could steal, 
If none stood idly waiting all the day, 

If comrades joined in toil for common weal— 


Then could’st thou put away thy fret and fear, 
Then from thine eye cast out the massive beam. 

Then would the brotherhood of man be dear, 
Then could’st thou suffer radicals to dream. 
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WHAT IS LOVE? 
BY GREGORY VLASTOS 


N TIMES of crisis, when commitment and decision are 
pressed upon us on every side, our first duty to ourselves and 
to the cause which we would serve is to form a few clear 

ideas on fundamental matters. Without these we are reeds shaken 
by the wind. We are at the mercy of every demagogue who knows 
how to appeal to our prejudices, and to exploit our confusion to 
his own advantage. Such a fundamental matter, I submit, is the 
concept of love. We have heard a thousand times that it is the 
foundation of morality and of any humane religion. Sunday after 
Sunday we have been exhorted to love, and to beware of actions, 
philosophies, and social attitudes which lack the spirit of love. 
Yet with all this glut of persuasion goes a dearth of clarification, 
definition, and analysis. Just what is this love, to which we must 
pledge ourselves, and which we must be prepared to make the 
basic faith of our lives? The problem is hardly raised. 

I offer this essay as a reminder that the problem exists, and 
that it is far more difficult and complex than one would suspect 
from the glib assurance of our everyday references to it. I do not 
intend to treat the topic exhaustively, but rather to challenge 
some of the more widespread superstitions on the subject. The 
positive view which I propose comes last. It is the only construc- 
tive part of the discussion. But I could not dispense with the 
critical remarks which precede it, for fear of playing into those 
very misapprehensions which this view hopes to denounce and 
correct. 

I 
Love Is Not an Emotion 


The most elementary distinction in the understanding of love 
is that between love as an emotion, and love as an ethical impera- 
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tive. We all know that love exists as a “natural affection.” Gen- 
erosity, tenderness, kindliness, trustfulness, pity, sympathy—all 
these arise spontaneously in the life of every normal human be- 
ing. On this plane of impulse, the necessary foundation to the 
higher plane of directed conduct, love is just as natural as hatred, 
anger, distrust, and envy. 

Yet their psychological overtones and results are clearly dif- 
ferent. Hate seems to constrict the personality. It narrows it 
down to a focus of anxious watchfulness. It leaves it tense, rigid: 
‘“hard-hearted,” and “‘stiff-necked,” to use the old expressions. 
In love, on the other hand, the personality relaxes and unbends. 
Tenseness gives way to a healing sense of well-being. Defiance 
gives way to openness, receptivity. “Gentle,” “mild,” “tender,” 
all suggest inner and outer ease and flexibility, absence of friction 
and congestion. Even grief loses something of its bitterness when 
it is compassion. It is no longer ingrowing, but turned outwards; 
therefore, more manageable, less imprisoning in the absoluteness 
of its desolation, more easily related to the needs of action. 

These are not very comprehensive, nor very profound, psycho- 
logical observations. ‘They are easily made. And having come 
so far, it is easy to jump to the conclusion: Let us generalize the 
emotion of love; let us feel toward every one as we feel toward 
our child or favored friend when the sense of our oneness is warm 
within us; what a wonderful transformation of life this would be! 
—no more bitterness, no more resentment, no more hardness of 
heart; only trust, gentleness, mercy, good-will. 

But what, one may ask, if such feelings of universal benevo- 
lence do not fit the facts? What if you live among men who are 
ready to take advantage of you in every way, exploit you, deceive 
and misuse you for their own ends with utter unscrupulousness? 
Would you still preserve the same feelings towards them? 

Yes, comes the answer. No matter what the facts, the loving 
feelings are good on their own account. And they are altogether 
independent of external circumstances (an old Stoic idea). My 
enemy can steal my goods, ruin my reputation, attack my friends. 
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But he cannot make me hate him, unless I let myself hate. If I 
succumb, it is not the power of his injuries, but the weakness of 
my own resolution and self-mastery, which is the cause of my 
failure. Nor can he hurt my loved ones. They too have their own 
true good in cherishing these feelings of love, and triumphing 
in them over all the machinations of men. I am pushing the po- 
sition, of course, to the logic of its heroic conclusion. Ordinarily 
it does not go so far. When pressed beyond a certain point, it 
turns to Gandhi and Kagawa. 

Or again, it may be asked: Love is only elicited by a love- 
worthy object; how can you love anyone whom you know to be 
utterly unworthy of your love? 

There is only one consistent answer to this: If you really be- 
lieve in the independent value of the feeling of love, then the 
unworthiness of the objects does not matter. Love them anyway. 
And if you cannot love them when you see them in their naked 
humanity, then close your eyes to their faults. Be generous, and 
impute to them ideal perfections. It does not matter that they 
lack them. Those ideal perfections will elicit from you the one 
thing that does matter—the holy feeling of love. That is exactly 
what Rousseau and other romantics deliberately advise: 

There is no true love without enthusiasm, and no enthusiasm without an object 
of perfection real or chimerical, but always existing in the imagination.... All 
is not illusion in love, I avow; but that which is real is the sentiments with which 
it animates us for the truly beautiful it makes us love. This beautiful is not the 
object we love, it is the work of our errors. Well, what does this matter? Would 
we sacrifice less willingly all those low feelings to this imaginary model?” (Emile, 
p. 477, Paris, Nouvelle Edition, No date.) 

Again, most liberals will feel that this is going to unseemly 
lengths. They prefer to put it more mildly: “Love the undesery- 
ing for the sake of their possibilities.” This way of putting it 
settles nothing. The question remains: Do you love them for 
genuine possibilities, that is, for possibilities that you have sound 
reason to believe will be actualized within the limits of the situa- 
tion? Ifso, well and good. Otherwise, you are only fooling your- 
self, and doing dishonestly what Rousseau does honestly : project- 
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ing unreal attributes into an object to give it better leverage on 
the love feelings which, after all, are the only things that interest 
you. 

I call this particular interpretation of love sentimental and ro- 
mantic. It is sentimental, because it absolutizes a particular emo- 
tion, detaches it from the situation which would naturally elicit 
it, and cultivates it for its own sake. It is romantic, because it 
loses the sharp distinction between fact and fancy. It is more ab- 
sorbed in the beauty and grandeur of a feeling, than in the objec- 
tive facts which support it—root cause of the “pathetic fallacy.” 
My reason for rejecting it is clear enough: Ethics can never com- 
mand an emotion.* One may cultivate emotion, but not at the 
behest of ethics, nor with its sanction. Ethics inquires into what 
is good and right, and what are the habits and situations which 
realize it. Given these habits of character and adjustments of so- 
ciety, the proper emotions will develop of themselves. To culti- 
vate emotions for themselves, and not as by-products of character 
and social organization, is self-defeating. ‘The self-conscious, 
priggish love which is pumped up for its own sake is not worth 
the name of love. It is a totally different thing from the love that 
springs spontaneously from organic association. It is an aberra- 
tion of civilized man, seeking to compensate in his own conscious- 
ness what the frictions, and divisions, and cruelties of his world 
habitually deny him. 

II 
Love Is Not Altruism 


Let us grant now that love is more than an emotion; that it is a 
moral attitude, which aims at objective ends. It seems natural to 
go on and characterize it as the kind of attitude which is the op- 
posite of self-interest: self-forgetful, absorbed in the needs of 
others, ready to sacrifice its own good for theirs. This is a highly 
respectable view. It never lacked for exponents. Let an out- 
standing moralist speak for it today: “In altruism the center of 


*Rudolf Bultmann, Jesus and the Word, p. 118. Scribner’s, 1934: “Only if love is 
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one’s whole sphere of interests is transferred from oneself to the 
other person. It is the abrogation of the self-centered tendency 
and a transfer of interest to the being of another for his own sake.” 
This, says Nicolai Hartmann, in his Ethics, (English translation 
by Stanton Coit, London, 1932) is Christianity’s distinctive moral 
contribution. Its discovery of brotherly love stands over against 
the idea of justice, which is primarily “negative,” or of the Pla- 
tonic eros, which is “love of the remote,” rather than care of the 
pressing needs of the present. It is concerned not so much with 
my neighbor’s rights or his remote possibilities but with his own 
person “irrespective of his rights, deserts, or worthiness.” It 
judges not, is merciful, and forgiving. It carries a special “in- 
tuitive”’ loving comprehension of the other’s inmost thoughts and 
experiences. All this has a familiar sound. We may be spared 
further exposition of what we have heard so often from Sunday 
school and pulpit. Let us come to the point at once, and ask: Is it 
feasible? Is it ethically sufficient? 

If one approaches love with the idea of self-transcendence, I 
see nothing to save him from complete cynicism about human na- 
ture. Take the most intimate of these intimate relations: a moth- 
er’s love for her child. She loves—what? Her child; not simply 
hers in the crude possessiveness of having it near her to receive 
the praises of the neighbors on its behalf, and the flattery and 
comfort of its own reciprocating affection. Many mothers, we 
are told, count their child more precious than their own life, and 
would willingly give theirs in exchange for its own. Quite so. 
But the mother who carries love to this highest pitch, is still lov- 
ing and sacrificing herself for her child: for that which is the 
best part of her, molded by her body and mind and spirit, pro- 
jected into the world to carry on independently a portion of her 
existence. It is her new self, more precious than the old one 
that gave it birth, worth preserving above the old one, if a choice 
be forced. There is no self-transcendence here; simply self-en- 
largement. No self-sacrifice; only self-preservation. “One goes 
to his neighbor,” says Nietzsche, “because he seeks himself, and 
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the other, because he would lose himself.” What becomes of al- 
truism, when it turns out to be only self-realization and self-re- 
leaser 

A second question still remains. Suppose we were to grant the 
psychological possibility of altruistic love. Its ethical value 
would still remain unproved. In most discussions of this sort it is 
assumed with the utmost simplicity that, if we could only get 
over our selfishness, if we could love our neighbor as ourselves 
(or, as altruism would have it, better than ourselves), all our 
moral troubles would end, and utopia would appear within hail- 
ing distance. I cannot find the slightest justification for this re- 
markable hypothesis. Let us imagine that I have accomplished 
this psychological miracle; that I have left my ego behind me, 
and reached pure and innocent into the center of another’s being. 
What have I accomplished through this “aprioristic” feat? At 
best I have only achieved what this other person has possessed all 
along—namely, an intimate awareness of his many interests and 
concerns, and a single will to bring them to a happy issue. I now 
desire his good. But J am in no better position than he is to know 
the nature of that good. The critical perspective which was the 
advantage of my psychological distance from him is now lost, 
since, by hypothesis, my consciousness is now merged with his. 
Nor should we forget the possibilities of moral bullying inherent 
in all pretensions of altruism. Of all the petty tyrannies of life, 
none are more obnoxious than those thrust upon us “for our own 
good,” by those who believe sincerely that they are motivated by 
the most selfless concern for our welfare. 

I must further remember that I am blessed with more than one 
brother. To care for the unique welfare of this or that human 
being is a moral luxury that neither altruism nor any other 
philosophy can afford. If altruism be an ethical attitude, it must 
explain how thus penetrating behind the wall of another’s ego 
enables me to adjust his claims with those of the community. 
Must I repeat this process with all the other ego’s whose claims 
must also be considered? But A’s ego is exclusive of B’s; so that 
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when I merge myself altruistically with B, I must put A’s ego 
behind me, as well as my own. What becomes of justice then? 
Hartmann speaks of an “antinomical” relation between justice 
and brotherly love: “Justice may be unloving, brotherly love 
quite unjust.” I regard this as an admission of the utmost serious- 
ness. There is no better test for one’s conception of love than that 
of its relation to justice. If altruism can be unjust and still be al- 
truism, it is time to look for another interpretation of the first and 
great commandment on which hang all the law and the prophets. 
wT 
Love Is Not Self-Interest 


The conception of love as self-interest strikes one at first sight 
as psychologically false, and even morally repulsive. But it con- 
tains at least as much truth as any of the preceding. It has flour- 
ished in a long line of distinguished thinkers from the 17th cen- 
tury through the 19th, and has articulated the ethic of Western 
individualism. It can be stated very simply: Pure self-interest 
would lead each man to seek his own good. In seeking his own 
good, he finds it to his advantage to consider the interest of others. 
So he loves—to enjoy his sense of power over others (Hobbes) ; 
or to cultivate relationships which add to his pleasure, security 
and peace (Spinoza) ; or to express a natural affection, which is 
a proper part of his own nature (Bishop Butler). Thus love is 
but enlightened self-interest. And conversely: Enlightened self- 
interest is the best way of serving one’s love for the whole com- 
munity: “If every man, acting correctly for his own interest, ob- 
tained the maximum of obtainable happiness, mankind would 
reach the millenium of bliss; and the end of morality... (would) 
be accomplished.”’* 

Nothing can be more illuminating than the antinomy between 
the altruist and the utilitarian. “You cannot love,” says Hart- 
mann, “unless you forget your own individual interest, and be 
completely absorbed in the interest of another.” “You cannot 


*Jeremy Bentham, Works, Volume I, Edinburgh, 1843. Quoted from the Deontol- 
ogy by Burton, in his Introduction, p. 25. 
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love,” says Bentham, “unless you remember at every point your 
own individual interest, and act consistently for its best satisfac- 
tion.” One could attack Bentham with the very same questions 
which we levelled at Hartmann: Is pure self-interest possibler 
Is it ethically adequate? It would be possible to show pretty con- 
clusively that pure self-regard is just as much of a psychological 
fiction, or, at least, a psychological mystery, as pure self-tran- 
scendence; that I can no more avoid incorporating wishes and 
fears of my fellows into my own self-regard, than I can escape 
insinuating my ego into my devotion to others. And the ethical 
limitations of egoism are too well-known to need elaboration 
here. Let me take a different approach, which strikes more 
deeply into the essential fallacy of the egoistic, and, for that mat- 
ter, of the altruistic, conceptions of love. 

Whenever serious thinkers flatly contradict each other in a con- 
sidered opinion, one can always suspect misuse of some funda- 
mental concept. In this case, everything turns on the concept of 
self. Anthropologists, sociologists and social psychologists have 
given us an understanding of the self as a social entity. Here isa 
growing infant. Its self-hood is not its physical organism. Left 
to itself in the jungle, that same organism would not grow into a 
man, but into a jabbering beast. It is the human relations in which 
it enters that give it its essential humanity, initiate it into a world 
of meaning, give it intelligence and purposeful will. All through 
its life its relations enter into the essence of the self. The self 7s its 
relations. When these relations change, the self changes. New 
relations yield a new self. All this sounds commonplace enough 
to most of us today. Yet I am not sure that we really understand 
it. If we did, the old individualistic notions would lose the power 
they still have over us. 

“The community,” says Bentham, “is a fictitious body, com- 
posed of the individual persons who are considered as constitut- 
ing as it were its members.”* Here is the crux of the whole prob- 
lem. These “individual persons” are for Bentham and his illus- 


*Principles of Morals and Legislation, Chapter I, Section IV. Italics in original. 
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trious predecessors complete and independent realities, They ac- 
cept society, because they see the personal advantages of coopera- 
tion and public order. They enter relations because, for this or 
that reason, they think them desirable. But they are not formed 
by those relations. They are conceived somewhat after the pat- 
tern of the Cartesian substance, which “needs nothing but itself, 
(and possibly God), in order to exist.” 

Consider now what this means in our understanding of love. 
Love is a relation. The utilitarian self stands outside this rela- 
tion, and deliberates: Shall I enter it, or not? What have I to 
gain, or lose, by entering it? What are my present desires and in- 
terests which will be satisfied or thwarted in it? Which way lies 
the balancer In other words, he judges the prospective relation 
from the standpoint of the self as he is before he has entered the 
relation. One thing he forgets: the growth which this new rela- 
tion will bring to the old self; the transformation of old habits, 
old expectations, old interests that will come through this new 
association. I do not object to deliberation and calculation. Only 
the sentimentalist would do that. The more deliberation the bet- 
ter. But let it take account of the fact that in thus entering a rela- 
tion I am seeking not only self-satisfaction, but also self-discov- 
ery; that I am not simply annexing another person, or other per- 
sons, to my own interests, but that I am merging my self and its 
interests with theirs in the pursuit of new values, and the achieve- 
ment of a new self. 

To overlook this is the essence of “selfishness,” in the full de- 
rogatory sense which that word has in common speech. D. H. 
Lawrence, in one of his happier moments, catches this insight: 


While we live we change, and our flowering is a constant change. But once 
we fall into the state of egoism, we can not change. The ego, the self-conscious 
ego remains fixed, a final envelope around us. And we are then safe inside the 
mundane egg of our self-consciousness and self-esteem. (Reflections on the Death 
of a Porcupine, pp. 62-3. Centaur Press, Philadelphia, 1925.) 

The evil of “selfishness,” in other words, is the evil of a self 
closed in behind its own fixed idea of what it is and what it wants. 


This idea is doubly false. On the one hand, it cannot do justice 
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to the rich concreteness of the self as it has been heretofore, far 
richer than anything that can be squeezed into one selected view 
of it. On the other hand, it keeps one tied to this meager past, 
unfree to enter into the new possibilities of the present, and meet 
them with openness and abandon. There is only one way to love: 
the old way, of losing, to find, oneself. To cling to the old self 
is to violate the call of a new relation to a new self yet unborn. It 
is to exploit a new relation for one’s old desires and unregenerate 
expectations. 

In one sense, therefore, the egoist is literally right. When I 
love, I do find happiness, fulfillment, joy, security, peace—all 
these things. Enlightened self-interest would drive me to love, if 
nothing else did. In this sense every great and worthy love is 
selfish: the lover profits, receives, enjoys, grows. And in another 
sense the altruist is just as literally right. When I love, I must 
yield myself to the person or persons I love, to their needs and 
interests, as well as to their achieved values. Only by so giving 
myself in love, can I find an essential part of myself. But the old 
self is not abandoned from the relation; it is abandoned fo it. It 
returns disciplined, matured, enriched. The altruist is wrong 
when he neglects this fact, does not stop to acknowledge and cele- 
brate it. And the egoist is wrong when he appeals to the old self, 
encourages its desire for preservation, but does not warn it of the 
price that must be paid before one is fit for love and its high de- 
mands. 

Popular imagination will always focus on the altruistic side of 
love. That is its most exacting, most dramatic side. Yet that is 
also its most dangerous side. It is easily exaggerated. Then it 
asks for psychological impossibilities and ethical ineptitudes 
which have trailed the word love with sentimental connotations, 
and made practical reformers suspicious of it. It is no accident 
that Jeremy Bentham, inspirer of much humanitarian legislation, 
was a dogmatic utilitarian. One can press confidently for the 
needs of benevolence by relating them intelligently to the ulti- 
mate self-interest of a ruling class. But one must be careful about 
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one’s understanding of this self-interest. Else one may be gaining 
immediate concessions to pity, in exchange for an ulterior sanc- 
tion of injustice. It is not too much to say that a narrow concep- 
tion of the self makes all the difference between the humanitarian 
and the prophet. 
IV 
Love Is Mutuality* 


I mean by mutuality, (a) cooperative activity; (b) community 
of interest. 

(a) Mutuality asks for cooperation. The stress is on activity, 
not on emotion. Without such cooperation there can be no mu- 
tuality, no matter what the profusion of tender passion and kindly 
disposition. This marks off mutuality clearly from sentimental 
and romantic conceptions of love. Emotion is not disparaged. 
But it is taken simply as an integral part of a situation where 
work is done, adjustments are made, achievement is marked in 
the objective world and not merely in the recesses of conscious 
experience. 

(b) But it asks for more than cooperation. Slave, slave-driver 
and slave-owner cooperate in a plantation. But the interests are 
not common. They are in flat contradiction. Coercion holds the 
weak to the interests of the strong, in sheer frustration of his own 
interest. This is exploitation, not mutuality: cooperation of the 
‘Jiving instrument,” not of the partner and equal sharer in the 
fruits of their labor. 

Here, at last, we have a conception of love which is neither al- 
truism nor egoism. Both of these tend to suppress one pole of an 
equal relation, and to reduce it to the remaining one. Altruism 
sacrifices the self; egoism annexes the other. Both do violence to 
the relation, which is essential to love. When A and B come to- 
gether in mutuality, a new entity is created, which demands the 
participation of both, yet is more than either alone. New values 
emerge, which could not possibly exist for A and B in isolation 


*My debt to John Dewey and Henry Nelson Wieman is obvious throughout this 
section, if it has not been so before. 
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from each other. There is nothing mysterious about this new 
emergent. It is simply the convergence of factors in each which 
could not be utilized except in interaction, and which would, 
therefore, remain meaningless in isolation. 

Community of interest does not mean that A had precisely the 
same interests that B had, before A and B entered this relation. 
This would be egoism, and would demand a preestablished 
harmony to account for this remarkable coincidence. Nor does it 
mean that A and B each sacrifice their own interests, and substi- 
tute the interests of the other in place of his own. This would be 
altruism, and one would require another leap of faith to conceive 
of its psychological possibility. What it does mean is that A and 
B discover an underlying community in the very diversity of their 
separate interests. This is the basis of their association, and the 
breeding-ground of new interests which still further the com- 
munity. Economic exchange is a good example of this law, 
though all mutual relations illustrate it. We live inland; you 
prefer the seashore. We keep our preferences, but exchange 
meat for fish. ‘The exchange asks for a good road, and we build 
it; the road makes possible a common school-house. 

The alleged conflict with justice now appears in a wholly new 
light. Justice conflicts with egoism. It warns you against over- 
riding another’s rights in pursuit of your own self-interest. It 
conflicts with altruism. It warns you not to allow the ardors of 
your self-forgetful devotion to one to trespass on the rights of 
others (including your own). In either case, justice seems a 
negative thing—against the egoist’s positive self-interest, and the 
altruist’s positive benevolence; therefore, not quite so high as 
love, though, for some obscure reason, it must be carried along 
with it. All this changes with mutuality. Mutuality is neither 
more nor less than justice, but justice itself, seen from a different 
perspective. A mutual relation confers rights upon its partici- 
pants: not “natural” rights, which have mystified political 
thought for centuries, but simply functional rights—rights de- 
rivate from one’s place in the whole, and one’s capacity to con- 
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tribute to it. To see you as a member of a mutual relation, and 
to treat you not as a bare individual, but as integral to the com- 
munity, is to respect your rights, and be just to you. The same 
cooperative community seen associatively, with emphasis on the 
whole, is mutuality; seen distributively, with emphasis on the 
parts, is justice. 

To see this is to become clear about a good many things. Take 
this phrase from Shailer Mathews, typical of so much liberal 
theologizing on this subject: “The impulse to get justice is not 
evangelical; the impulse to give justice is.”* Clearly this emi- 
nent theologian is thinking of altruism, not mutuality. I cannot 
love one who denies me justice, for the simple reason that the very 
denial of justice abrogates mutuality. I can love him only in the 
secondary sense of envisaging a possible mutuality, nullified by 
our present inequalities, but not incapable of realization in the 
future. But to work for that mutuality is one and the same thing 
with working for justice—working to get and to give justice: one 
without the other is meaningless. 

Or again, take Niebuhr’s declaration that love is inadequate 
in large-scale relations, and must be replaced by justice. He too 
is thinking of altruism, not mutuality. Else he would not be urg- 
ing justice as the next best thing to love. “Religion,” he says, 
‘will always leaven the idea of justice with the ideal of love.” 
It is not justice that need be leavened with love, but legalism with 
mutuality, and sentimentalism with justice. 

Consider now the relation of love to reason. Real community 
has everything to gain, and nothing to lose, from the use of rea- 
son. The more I understand the direction in which our interests 
converge, the better I can discipline my cooperative activity in 
their service, the higher will be my enjoyment, enhanced with its 
just sense of its relation to yours. It is only sham community that 
would discourage reason. The romantic dreads it, because it 
would expose his sentimental fictions. The exploiter fears it, be- 


1The Gospel and the Modern Man, p. 253. Macmillan, 1910. Italics in original. 
2Moral Man and Immoral Society, p. 80. Scribners, 1932. 
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cause it will reveal to the exploited the true state of affairs, and 
disturb his acquiescence in his lot. One can take this as a general 
maxim: Is there any relation of alleged love which opposes the 
use of reason? Distrust it. It is not mutuality, but one of its many 
counterfeits. 

However, to welcome reason and encourage its fullest exercise 
is one thing; to ask that reason bear the whole weight of the rela- 
tionship is another. Reason springs out of mutual relations, and 
serves to promote their inherent mutuality. But it does not cre- 
ate mutuality ex nihilo. The only ultimate cohesive force in hu- 
man life is community of interest, and cooperative activity in the 
service of this community. Reason is an instrument of this com- 
munity, but no substitute for it. The tragic illusion of the ration- 
alist is to forget that reason is not intrinsically cohesive. If it be 
used in the interests of harmony, it is a potent instrument of 
harmony. But where no true harmony exists, reason will be the 
first to expose it. In its immediate impact, it may be, therefore, 
divisive. It may promote conflict by bringing to light irreconcil- 
able antagonisms. It can only function as persuasion within the 
limits of mutuality actual or possible—and not an inch further. 

Consider, for example, the widespread cry of humanitarians 
for a “planned economy.” Reason, they assume, will solve our 
economic problems, as it has solved so many others when we have 
given it a chance. Let us bring together our great economists, 
and delegate to them the task of finding the best expedient out of 
our present impasse. Then all we need do, is to ask the govern- 
ment to put their plan into effect, and our troubles will be over. 
The eminent plausibility of this suggestion, sophistically en- 
forced by the analogy of engineers, bridges and contractors, 
leaves out the most important consideration of all: In whose in- 
terests will these great minds plan? Whose prosperity will they 
try to reviver Any economic plan that disregards the basic dis- 
crepancy of interests between owner and worker which is at the 
heart of our present order, would serve not to promote mutuality, 
but to perpetuate its effective denial. One can plan for a com- 
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munity of interests; or else, when that community is non-existent, 
acknowledge the conflict, and plan for one or another of the con- 
testants. 

What is the task of love in the face of its frustration in an un- 
mutual social order? Sentimentalism finds some emotional atti- 
tude appropriate to the tragic possibilities of the situation, 
touched with compassion at the sufferings of the exploited, and 
with reverence at the infinite worth of their violated personali- 
ties. Altruism would (in principle) be ready to sacrifice one’s 
own privileged position, give up a professional career of great 
distinction to serve the medical needs of savages, or abandon the 
moderate comforts of middle-class life, to share the lot of the 
slum-dweller. Utilitarianism, with its practical bent of mind, 
turns at once to charity, and finds means which will alleviate the 
immediate distress of the victims, and, at the same time, avert any 
unpleasant possibilities of social change. Mutuality demands pro- 
test. It has little use for philanthropy, which confirms the status 
of inequality, which will produce more distress, and call for 
more charity. It asks for justice: the justice which makes love 
possible, and charity unnecessary. It has little use for individual- 
istic calls to self-sacrifice. Its call is to those who can understand 
the cooperative nature of mutuality, and can accept its discipline 
of organized struggle. It puts no stock in sentimental enthusiasms 
aroused here and there among susceptible souls. Its only faith is 
in the power of mutuality now at work deep under its obvious 
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Since 1931 Dr. Niebuhr has been associate professor of Christian 
Ethics at Yale Divinity School, to which position he came from 
a professorship in Eden Theological Seminary. He is the younger 
brother of Professor Reinhold Niebuhr, Union Theological 
Seminary. The brothers share a common quality of mind but ap- 
parently recognize no constraint to agree with each other in their 
respective views. Dr. Richard Niebuhr is the author of ‘The So- 
cial Sources of Denominationalism,” and was the translator of 
Professor Tillich’s book “The Religious Situation.” With Wil- 
helm Pauck and Francis Miller he collaborated in a book that 
has just come from the press, “The Church Against the World,” 
the same being the Religious Book Club selection for October, 
1935. Dr. Niebuhr’s present article is considerably abbreviated 
from a section of his contribution to this book. 


TOWARD THE EMANCIPATION OF 
THE CHURCH 
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HE relation of the church to civilization is a varying one, 

and necessarily so, because each of these entities is con- 

tinually changing and each is subject to corruption and to 
conversion. ‘The history of the relationship is marked by periods 
of conflict, of alliance, and of identification. A converted church 
in a corrupt civilization withdraws to its upper rooms, into mon- 
asteries and conventicles; it issues forth from these in the aggres- 
sive evangelism of apostles, monks and friars, circuit riders and 
missionaries; it relaxes its rigorism as it discerns signs of repent- 
ance and faith; it enters into inevitable alliance with converted 
emperors and governors, philosophers and artists, merchants and 
entrepreneurs, and begins to live at peace in the culture they pro- 
duce under the stimulus of their faith; when faith loses its force, 
as generation follows generation, discipline is relaxed, repentance 
grows formal, corruption enters with idolatry, and the church, 
tied to the culture which it sponsored, suffers corruption with it. 
Only a new withdrawal followed by a new aggression can then 
save the church and restore to it the salt with which to savor so- 
ciety. This general pattern has been repeated three times in the 
past: in the ancient world, in the medieval, and in the modern. 
It may be repeated many times in the future. Yet the interest of 
any generation of Christians lies less in the pattern as a whole 
than in its own particular relation to the prevailing civilization. 
The character of that relation is defined not only by the peculiar 
character of the contemporary church and the contemporary cul- 
ture but even more by the demand which the abiding gospel 
makes upon Christianity. The task of the present generation ap- 
pears to lie in the liberation of the church from its bondage to a 
corrupt civilization. 
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if 
THE CAPTIVE CHURCH 

The church is in bondage to capitalism. Capitalism in its con- 
temporary form is more than a system of ownership and distribu- 
tion of economic goods. It is a faith and a way of life. It is faith 
in wealth as the source of all life’s blessings and as the savior of 
man from his deepest misery. It is the doctrine that man’s most 
important activity is the production of economic goods and that 
all other things are dependent upon this. On the basis of this ini- 
tial idolatry it develops a morality in which economic worth be- 
comes the standard by which to measure all other values and the 
economic virtues take precedence over courage, temperance, wis- 
dom and justice, over charity, humility and fidelity. Hence na- 
ture, love, life, truth, beauty and justice are exploited or made 
the servants of the high economic good. Everything, including 
the lives of workers, is made a utility, is desecrated and ultimately 
destroyed. Capitalism develops a discipline of its own but in the 
long run makes for the overthrow of all discipline since the serv- 
ice of its god demands the encouragement of unlimited desire for 
that which promises—but must fail—to satisfy the lust of the flesh 
and the pride of life. 

The capitalist faith is not a disembodied spirit. It expresses 
itself in laws and social habits and transforms the whole of civil- 
ization. It fashions society into an economic organization in 
which production for profit becomes the central enterprise, in 
which the economic relations of men are regarded as their funda- 
mental relations, in which economic privileges are most highly 
prized, and in which the resultant classes of men are set to 
struggle with one another for the economic goods. Education 
and government are brought under the sway of the faith. The 
family itself is modified by it. The structure of cities and their 
very architecture is influenced by this religion. So intimate is the 
relation between the civilization and the faith, that it is difficult 
to participate in the former without consenting to the latter and 
becoming entangled in its destructive morality. It was possible 
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for Paul’s converts to eat meat which had been offered to idols 
without compromising with paganism. But the products which 
come from the altars of this modern idolatry—the dividends, the 
privileges, the status, the struggle—are of such a sort that it is 
difficult to partake of them without becoming involved in the 
whole system of misplaced faith and perverted morality.’ 

No antithesis could be greater than that which obtains between 
the gospel and capitalist faith. The church has known from the 
beginning that the love of money is the root of evil, that it is im- 
possible to serve God and Mammon, that they that have riches 
shall hardly enter into life, that life does not consist in the abun- 
dance of things possessed, that the earth is the Lord’s and that 
love, not self-interest, is the first law of life. Yet the church has 
become entangled with capitalist civilization to such an extent 
that it has compromised with capitalist faith and morality and 
become a servant of the world. So intimate have the bonds be- 
tween capitalism and Protestantism become that the genealogists 
have suspected kinship. Some have ascribed the parentage of 
capitalism to Protestantism while others have seen in the latter 
the child of the former. But whatever may have been the relation 
between the modest system of private ownership which a Calvin 
or a Wesley allowed and the gospel they proclaimed, that which 
obtains between the high capitalism of the later period and the 
church must fall under the rule of the seventh and not of the fifth 
commandment, as a Hosea or a Jeremiah would have been quick 
to point out. The entanglement with capitalism appears in the 

1. The theory that modern capitalism is a system with a religious foundation and a 
cultural superstructure obviously runs counter to the widely accepted Marxian doc- 
trine. It is not our intention to deny many elements in the Marxian analysis: the 
reality of the class struggle, the destructive self-contradiction in modern capitalism, 
the effect of capitalism upon government, law, the established religion. Neither are we 
intent upon defending the principle of private property as an adequate basis for the 
modern economic structure. But we are affirming that modern capitalism does not 
represent the inevitable product of the private property system in which early democ- 
racy and Puritanism were interested, that it has corrupted and perverted that system, 
making of it something which it was never intended to be nor was bound to be. We 
believe that the economic interpretation of history is itself a product and a statement 


of the economic faith and that communism is in many ways a variant form of capitalist 
religion. 
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great economic interests of the church, in its debt structure, in its 
dependence through endowments upon the continued dividends 
of capitalism, and especially, in its dependence upon the contin- 
ued gifts of the privileged classes in the economic society. This 
entanglement has become the greater the more the church has at- 
tempted to keep pace with the development of capitalistic civil- 
ization, not without compromising with capitalist ideas of suc- 
cess and efficiency. At the same time evidence of religious syn- 
cretism, of the combination of Christianity with capitalist reli- 
gion, has appeared. The “building of the Kingdom of God” has 
been confused in many a churchly pronouncement with the in- 
crease of church possessions or with the economic advancement 
of mankind. The church has often behaved as though the saving 
of civilization and particularly of capitalist civilization were its 
mission. It has failed to apply to the morality of that civilization 
the rigid standards which it did not fail to use where less power- 
ful realities were concerned. ‘The development may have been 
inevitable, nevertheless it was a fall. 

The bondage of the church to nationalism has been more ap- 
parent than its bondage to capitalism, partly because nationalism 
is so evidently a religion, partly because it issues in the dramatic 
sacrifices of war—sacrifices more obvious if not more actual than 
those which capitalism demands and offers to its god. National- 
ism is no more to be confused with the principle of nationality 
than capitalism is to be confused with the principle of private 
property. Nationalism regards the nation as the supreme value, 
the source of all life’s meaning, as an end-in-itself and a law to 
itself. It seeks to persuade individuals and organizations to make 
national might and glory their main aim in life. It even achieves 
a certain deliverance of men by freeing them from their bondage 
to self. In our modern polytheism it enters into close relationship 
with capitalism, though not without friction and occasional con- 
flict and sometimes it appears to offer an alternative faith to those 
who have become disillusioned with wealth-worship. Since the 
adequacy of its god is continually called into question by the exist- 
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ence of other national deities, it requires the demonstration of the 
omnipotence of nation and breeds an unlimited lust for national 
power and expansion. But since the god is limited the result is 
conflict, war and destruction. Despite the fact that the nationalist 
faith becomes obviously dominant only in times of sudden or 
continued political crisis, it has had constant and growing influ- 
ence in the west, affecting particularly government and education. 

Capitalism and nationalism are variant forms of a faith which 
is more widespread in modern civilization than either. It is diffi- 
cult to label this religion. It may be called humanism, but there is 
a humanism that, far from glorifying man, reminds him of his 
limitations the while it loves him in his feebleness and hope. It 
has become fashionable to name it liberalism, but there is a lib- 
eralism which is interested in human freedom as something to be 
achieved rather than something to be assumed and praised. It 
may be called modernism, but surely one can live in the modern 
world, accepting its science and engaging in its work, without 
falling into idolatry of the modern. The rather too technical 
term anthropocentrism seems to be the best designation of the 
faith. It is marked on its negative side by the rejection not only 
of the symbols of the creation, the fall and the salvation of men 
but also of the belief in human dependence and limitation, in hu- 
man wickedness and frailty, in divine forgiveness through the 
suffering of the innocent. Positively, it affirms the sufficiency of 
man. Human desire is the source of all values. The mind and 
the will of man are sufficient instruments of his salvation. Evil is 
nothing but lack of development. Revolutionary second-birth is 
unnecessary. Although some elements of the anthropocentric 
faith are always present in human society, and although it was 
represented at the beginning of the modern development, it is 
not the source but rather the product of modern civilization. 
Growing out of the success of science and technology in under- 
standing and modifying some of the conditions of life, it has sub- 
stituted veneration of science for scientific knowledge, and glor- 
ification of human activity for its exercise. Following upon the 
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long education in which Protestant and Catholic evangelism had 
brought Western men to a deep sense of their duty, this anthro- 
pocentrism glorified the moral sense of man as his natural posses- 
sion and taught him that he needed no other law than the one 
within. Yet, as in the case of capitalism and nationalism, the faith 
which grew out of modern culture has modified that culture. 
During the last generations the anthropocentric faith has entered 
deeply into the structure of society and has contributed not a little 
to the megapolitanism and megalomania of modern life. 

The compromise of the church with anthropocentrism has 
come almost imperceptibly in the course of its collaboration in 
the work of culture. It was hastened by the tenacity of Christian 
traditionalism, which appeared to leave churchmen with no al- 
ternative save one between worship of the letter and worship of 
the men who wrote the letters. Nevertheless, the compromise is 
a perversion of the Christian position. The more obvious expres- 
sions of the compromise have been frequent but perhaps less dan- 
gerous than the prevailing one by means of which Christianity 
appeared to remain true to itself while accepting the anthropo- 
centric position. That compromise was the substitution of reli- 
gion for the God of faith. Man’s aspiration after God, his prayer, 
his worship was exalted in this syncretism into a saving power, 
worthy of a place alongside science and art. Religion was en- 
dowed with all the attributes of Godhead, the while its basis was 
found in human nature itself. The adaptation of Christianity to 
the anthropocentric faith appeared in other ways: in the attenua- 
tion of the conviction of sin and of the necessity of rebirth, in the 
substitution of the human claim to immortality for the Christian 
hope and fear of an after-life, in the glorification of religious he- 
roes, and in the efforts of religious men and societies to become 
saviors. 

The captive church is the church which has become entangled 
with this system or these systems of worldliness. It is a church 
which seeks to prove its usefulness to civilization in terms of 
civilization’s own demands. It is a church which has lost the dis- 
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tinctive note and the earnestness of a Christian discipline of life 
and has become what every religious institution tends to become 
—the teacher of the prevailing code of morals and the pantheon 
of the social gods. 

How the church became entangled and a captive in this way 
may be understood. To blame the past for errors which have 
brought us to this pass is to indulge in the ancient fallacy of say- 
ing that the fathers have eaten sour grapes and the children’s teeth 
are set on edge. The function of the present is neither praise nor 
blame of the past. It is rather the realization of the prevailing 
situation and preparation for the next task. 


II 
THE REVOLT IN THE CHURCH 


The realization of the dependence of the church is widespread 
and has led to revolt. There is revolt against the church and re- 
volt within the church. Both of these uprisings have various as- 
pects. The revolt against the church is in part the rebellion of 
those who have found in Christianity only the pure traditionalism 
of doctrine and symbol which have become meaningless through 
constant repetition without rethinking and through the conse- 
quent substitution of symbol for reality. In part it is a revulsion 
against the sentimentality which substituted for the ancient sym- 
bols, with the realities to which they pointed, the dubious realities 
of man’s inner religious and moral life. In part it is the revolt of 
those who see in the church the willing servitor of tyrannical so- 
cial institutions and classes. But these revolts against the church 
are not the most significant elements in the present situation, from 
the church’s point of view. They represent desertions and attacks 
inspired not by loyalty to the church’s own principles but rather 
by devotion to interests other than those of the church. Such 
desertions and attacks, however justified they may seem from cer- 
tain points of view, serve only to weaken the church and to in- 
crease its dependence. Only a churchly revolt can lead to the 
church’s independence. 
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The revolt within the church has a dual character. It is a re- 
volt both against the “world” of contemporary civilization and 
against the secularized church. No other institution or society in 
the Western world seems to be so shot through with the spirit of 
rebellion against the secular system with its abuses, as is the 
church. No other institution seems to harbor within it so many 
rebels against its own present form. They are rebels who are 
fundamentally loyal—loyal, that is to say, to the essential institu- 
tion while they protest against its corrupted form. They have no 
alternative religions or philosophies of life to which they might 
wish to flee. A few, to be sure, leave the church year by year, yet 
even among these loyalty is often manifest. Some of the rebels 
remain romanticists who try to build “a kingdom of God” with 
secular means. More of them are frustrated revolutionaries who 
hate “the world” which outrages their consciences and denies 
their faith but who know of no way in which they can make their 
rebellion effective or by which they can reconcile themselves to 
the situation. 

Like every revolt in its early stages, the Christian revolution 
of today is uncertain of its ends and vague in its strategy. It seems 
to be a sentiment and a protest rather than a theory and a plan 
of action. It is a matter of feeling, in part, just because the situa- 
tion remains unanalyzed. It issues therefore in many ill-tem- 
pered accusations and in blind enthusiasms. Sometimes it con- 
centrates itself against some particular feature of the secular civ- 
ilization which seems particularly representative of its character. 
As in all such emotional revolts there is a temptation to identify 
the evil with some evildoer and to make individual men—capital- 
ists, Munitions-manufacturers, dictators—responsible for the sit- 
uation. Thus early Christians may have dealt with Nero and 
Puritans with popes. The confusion of the revolt in the church 
is apparent, however, not only in its emotionalism but also in its 
association with revolting groups outside the church. In the be- 
ginning of every uprising against prevailing customs and institu- 
tions disparate groups who share a common antagonism are likely 
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to assume that they share a common loyalty. Such groups are 
united in their negations, not in their affirmations. Their positive 
loyalties, for the sake of which they make a common rejection, 
may be wholly different. The revolt in the church against the 
“world” and against “the world in the church” is confused today 
because of such associations. This confusion implies perils and 
temptations which may lead to disaster or to the continued cap- 
tivity of the church. For if it is a frequent experience that com- 
mon antagonism is confused with common loyalty, it is also well 
known that allies are prone to fight among themselves because of 
their variant interests. One danger to the Christian revolt is that 
it will enter into alliance with forces whose aims and strategies 
are so foreign to its own that when the common victory is won— 
if won it can be—the revolutionary church will be left with the 
sad reflection that it supplied the “Fourteen Points” which gave 
specious sanctity to an outrageous peace and that its fruits of vic- 
tory are an external prosperity based on rotting foundations or 
debts which cannot be paid without destroying the life of the 
church. 

The danger of such alliance or identification is not a fancied 
peril. The eagerness with which some of the leaders of the Chris- 
tian revolt identify the gospel with the ideals and strategies of 
radical political parties, whether they be proletarian or national- 
istic, the efforts to amalgamate gospel and political movements in 
a Christian socialism or in a Christian nationalism indicate the 
reality of the danger. It is not always understood by the Amer- 
ican section of the Christian revolt that a considerable section of 
the so-called German Christian movement, in which the confu- 
sion of gospel and nationalism prevails, had sources in just such a 
reaction as its own against an individualistic, profit-loving and 
capitalistic civilization, and against the church in alliance with 
that civilization. There are many social idealists among these Ger- 
manizers of the gospel; and their fervor is essentially like that of 
the other idealists who equate the kingdom of God with a prole- 
tarian socialist instead of a national socialist society. ‘The “social 
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gospel,” in so far as it is the identification of the gospel witha cer- 
tain temporal order, is no recent American invention. In the his- 
tory of Europe and America there have been many similar efforts 
which sought ideal ends, identified the church with political 
agencies, and succeeded in fastening upon society only some new 
form of power control against which the church needed again to 
protest and rebel. It is one thing for Christians to take a respon- 
sible part in the political life of their nation; it is another thing 
to identify the gospel and its antagonism to the “world” with the 
“worldly” antagonism of some revolting group. 

The dangers and temptations which beset the Christian revolt 
offer no excuse for acquiescence. The danger which confronts 
the world in the midst of its idolatries and lusts is too real, the 
message of the church is too imperative, the misery of men is too 
actual to make quiescence possible. But the moment requires the 
church to stand upon its own feet, to do its work in its own way, 
to carry on its revolt against “the world,” not in dependence upon 
allies or associates, but independently. In any case the revolt in 
the church against secularization of life and the system of “world- 
liness” points the way to the declaration of its independence. 


EBE 


‘TOWARD THE INDEPENDENCE OF THE CHURCH 


The declaration of the church’s independence when it comes, 
will not begin on the negative note. A movement toward eman- 
cipation cannot become effective so long as it is only a rejection 
of false loyalties and entanglements. Loyalties can be recognized 
to be false only when a true loyalty has been discovered. More- 
over, independence is not desirable for its own sake. To seek it 
for its own sake means to seek it for the sake of self and to sub- 
stitute loyalty to a self-sufficient self for loyalty to an alien power. 
But the church can have no illusion of self-sufficiency. 

The church’s declaration of independence can begin only with 
the self-evident truth that it and all life are dependent upon God, 
that loyalty to him is the condition of life, and that to him belong 
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the kingdom and the power and the glory. Otherwise the eman- 
cipation of the church from the world is impossible; there is no 
motive for it nor any meaning in it. There is no flight out of the 
captivity of the church save into the captivity of God. The crisis 
of modern mankind is like the crisis of the prophets, the crisis of 
the Roman Empire in the days of Augustine, and that of the 
medieval world in the days of the Reformation. The last appeal 
beyond all finite principalities and powers must soon be made. It 
cannot be an appeal to the rights of men, of nations or religions 
but only an appeal to the right of God. 

The appeal to the right of God means for the church an appeal 
to the right of Jesus Christ. It is an appeal not only to the grim 
reality of the slayer who judges and destroys the self-aggrandiz- 
ing classes and nations and men. Such an appeal would be im- 
possible and such a loyalty out of question were not men per- 
suaded that this reality, whose ways are again evident in historic 
processes, is a redeeming and saving reality, and did they not 
come to some understanding of the manner in which he accom- 
plishes salvation. But such persuasion and such revelation are 
available only through the event called Jesus Christ. If the 
church has no other plan of salvation to offer to men than one of 
deliverance by force, education, idealism, or planned economy, it 
really has no existence as a church and needs to resolve itself into 
a political party or a school. But it knows of a plan of salvation 
which is not a plan it has devised. In its revolt it is becoming 
aware of the truth which it had forgotten or which it had hidden 
within symbols and myths. There is in the revolt something of 
the restlessness that comes from a buried memory which presses 
into consciousness. In some of its aspects it seems to be the blind 
effort to escape from the knowledge that the church along with 
the world belongs to the crucifiers rather than to the crucified. It 
seems to represent the desire to avert the eyes from the cross 
which stands in the present as in the past, and to turn attention 
away from ourselves to some other culprits whose sins the inno- 
cent must bear. When this memory of Jesus Christ, the crucified 
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comes fully alive it will not come as a traditional formula or sym- 
bol, reminding men only of the past, but as the recollection of a 
most decisive fact in the present situation of men. 

Without this beginning in loyalty to God and to Jesus Christ 
no new beginning of the church’s life is possible. But the self- 
evident truths and the original loyalties of the church can be re- 
captured and reaffirmed not only as the events in time drive men 
to their reaffirmation, but as the labor of thought makes intel- 
ligible and clear the vague and general perceptions we receive 
from life. The dependent church rejected theology or found it 
unintelligible because it accepted a “theology” which was not its 
own, a theory of life which was essentially worldly. It wanted 
action rather than creeds because its creed was that the action of 
free, intelligent men was good and that God’s action was limited 
to human agencies of good will. The revolters in the church have 
learned from history that every true work of liberation and ref- 
ormation was at the same time a work of theology. They under- 
stand that the dependence of man upon God and the orientation 
of man’s work by reference to God’s work require that theology 
must take the place of the psychology and sociology which were 
the proper sciences of a Christianity which was dependent on the 
spirit in man. The theory of the Christian revolution is begin- 
ning to unfold itself again as the theory of a divine determinism, 
of the inevitable divine judgment, and of the salvation of men by 
the suffering of the innocent. But whatever be the content of the 
theory a clear understanding of it is needed for the work of 
emancipation, reorganization and aggression in the Christian 
community. 

It is evident that far more than all this is necessary. There is 
no easy way in which the church can divorce itself from the 
world. It cannot flee into asceticism nor seek refuge again in the 
inner life of the spirit. The road to independence and to aggres- 
sion is not one which leads straight forward upon one level. How 
to be in the world and yet not of the world has always been the 
problem of the church. It is a revolutionary community in a pre- 
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revolutionary society. Its main task always remains that of under- 
standing, proclaiming and preparing for the divine revolution in 
human life. Nevertheless, there remains the necessity of partici- 
pation in the affairs of an unconverted and unreborn world. 
Hence the church’s strategy always has a dual character and the 
dualism is in constant danger of being resolved into the monism 
of other-worldliness or of this-worldliness, into a more or less 
quiescent expectancy of a revolution beyond time or of a mere 
reform program carried on in terms of the existent order. How 
to maintain the dualism without sacrifice of the main revolution- 
ary interest constitutes one of the important problems of a church 
moving toward its independence. 

Yet it is as futile as it is impossible to project at this moment 
the solution of problems which will arise in the future. If the 
future is pregnant with difficulties it is no less full of promise. 
The movement toward the independence of the church may lead 
to the development of a new missionary or evangelical movement, 
to the rise of an effective international Christianity, to the union 
of the divided parts of the church of Christ, and to the realization 
in civilization of the unity and peace of the saved children of one 
God. The fulfilment of hopes and fears cannot be anticipated. 
The future will vary according to the way in which we deal with 
the present. And in this present the next step only begins to be 
visible. The time seems rife for the declaration of the church’s 
independence. Yet even that step cannot be forced; how it will 
come and under what leadership none can now determine. We 
can be sure, however, that the repentance and faith working in 
the rank and file of the church are the preconditions of its inde- 
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Dean Sperry of the Divinity School of Harvard University, was 
graduated at Olivet College in Michigan and went to Oxford as 
a Rhodes scholar, where he won honors in theology. Returning 
to the United States he studied at Yale. He held a long pastorate 
at Central church (Congregational) in Boston, during which 
time he was also lecturer in practical theology at Andover Theo- 
logical Seminary. In 1922 he came to his present deanship. 
Among Dean Sperry’s books are “The Disciplines of Liberty,” 
“Reality in Worship,” “The Paradox of Religion” (Hibbert lec- 
tures), “Signs of These Times” and “Yes, But.” 


THE ETHICAL AND THE AESTHETIC 
IN RELIGION 
By WILLARD L. SPERRY 


NE of the ablest of our church historians has said that 
() every major religious movement in history passes 
through three stages. The first stage is marked by an in- 
tense moral enthusiasm addressed to the purification of personal 
life and, by inference, to the betterment of society. In its second 
stage the movement devotes itself to a reflective formulation of 
its initial convictions and to theological definition. In the third 
stage its waning energy is directed toward an elaboration of ritual 
and ceremony. We have here the familiar triad of goodness, 
truth and beauty, standing however in a time sequence. 

The historian goes on to say that when we find a religious 
movement occupying itself primarily with esthetics we may be 
sure that its enthusiasm has begun to flag and that it is in decline. 
Ideally the quests of truth, goodness and beauty should originate 
independently and should proceed simultaneously. But if our 
historian be right this does not happen in religion. First comes 
morality, then reflective thought, then esthetics. The last is also 
the least. He may be right or he may be wrong, but his statement 
gives us pause. For much of the organized religion of the day is 
addressing itself to the esthetic elaboration of ceremony and lit- 
urgy. Is this fact not what we have supposed it to be, a fresh 
manifestation of the spirit, but rather the sign of a religion that is 
beginning to be decadentr 

Having assumed for some years that the revival of interest in 
more orderly and decent forms of worship was to be counted as 
one of the best assets of contemporary religion, the statement of 
the historian now makes me ask whether it may not be a liability. 
There are some stray remarks, read or heard, which like an ar- 
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row drawn at a venture get between the joints of our mental ar- 
mor. These remarks are always barbed, even if they are not 
tipped with poison. It is hard to pull them out of the mind, when 
one finds them uncongenial. Are all our splendid Gothic churches 
built in the past twenty years, our elaborated ecclesiastical cere- 
monies, our liturgical movements merely ominous signs of a reli- 
gion which has passed its zenith? I should not ask this question 
were I able to dismiss it as impertinent or irrelevant. 

Any artist would protest at once, and rightly, against the theory 
that the love of beauty is a late emotion, a mark of decadence. 
The capacity for art, with its correlative feeling for the beauti- 
ful, is as old as the race and must be reckoned among the primal 
human traits. We do not forget that at about the time when the 
Hebrew prophets were first clearly envisaging an ethical mono- 
theism, Plato was proposing in the Symposium, as the earliest of 
his universals, the idea of beauty. 

This familiar and classical passage must always stand beside 


He who has been instructed thus far in the things of love, and who has 
learned to see the beautiful in due order and succession, when he comes toward 
the end will suddenly perceive a nature of wondrous beauty . . . beauty absolute, 
separate, simple and everlasting, which without diminution and without increase, 
or any change, is imparted to the ever-growing and perishing beauties of all 
things. He who from these ascending under the influence of true love, begins to 
perceive that beauty, is not far from the end. And the true order of going, or 
being led by another, to the things of love, is to begin from the beauties of earth 
and mount upwards for the sake of that other beauty, using these as steps only, 
and from fair forms to fair practices, and from fair practices to fair notions, until 
from fair notions he arrives at the notion of absolute beauty, and at last knows 
what the essence of beauty is. “This, my dear Socrates,” said the stranger of 
Mantineia, “is that life above all others which man should live, in the contem- 
plation of beauty absolute . . . the divine beauty, I mean, pure and clear and un- 
alloyed, not clogged with the pollutions of mortality and all the colours and van- 
ities of human life—thither looking and holding converse with the true beauty, 
simple and divine. Remember how, in that communion only, beholding beauty 
with the eye of the mind, he will be enabled to bring forth, not images of beauty, 
but realities (for he has hold not of an image but of a reality), and bringing forth 


and nourishing true virtue to become the friend of God and be immortal, if 
mortal man may.”* 


*The Dialogues of Plato, B. Jowett. Oxford University Press, Vol. I, pp. 581-2. 
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the pronouncements of the pre-exilic prophets of Israel as being 
one of the first clear formulations of the idea of monotheism, 
reached by Plato through the esthetic rather than the moral ex- 
perience. It is difficult to resist the conclusion that the passage 
must have inspired, as a pattern, Augustine’s record at a later 
time of his conversation with his mother at Ostia concerning the 
vision of God—Confessions, Book IX, Chapter x. In defense of 
all those who plead for the originality in time of the artist’s con- 
cerns, it should be noted that in the sequence of the argument of 
the Symposium, beauty is the point of departure which leads sub- 
sequently to goodness and to truth. Plainly the esthetic interest, 
whether as joy in a concrete fact or as a universal interest, has by 
no means always been in history a late fact in time. Quite as often 
as otherwise the “freshness of the early world” in a culture has 
meant a prodigal flowing of forms of art. The earliest of these is 
usually architecture, but the other arts follow hard on its heels. 

Now one would never think of claiming for the Christian reli- 
gion that it has been indifferent to beauty. We remember Hock- 
ing’s statement that religion in history is “the mother of the 
Arts,” and he would not exclude from this general category the 
more formal arts. The truth of his statement as 1t applies to our 
own religion is patent. To Christianity we owe much of the in- 
spiration and many of the forms of architecture, painting, sculp- 
ture, music, drama and word-patterns. And conceivably a case 
can be made for the thesis that Christianity has been at its esthetic 
best when its thought was most vigorous and its moral passion 
most intense. We might well venture some such theory upon the 
basis of the thirteenth century, though the layman must expect 
to have his every generalization about that confused time chal- 
lenged by the specialist. 

On the other hand there are facts, and to spare, pointing in the 
direction of the interpretation of history proposed at the begin- 
ning of our paper. The Eastern church is perhaps the most ob- 
vious instance. For since the end of the monothelite controversy 
in the seventh century there has been no essential modification of 
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Orthodox doctrine. The mind of the East occupied itself there- 
after with restatements of accepted truth and concerned itself 
with devout homilies and mystical treatises. In the Western 
meaning of the term the intellectual life of the Eastern church 
has been in a state of arrest for centuries. Meanwhile there has 
been constant elaboration of Christian art. Now has the Eastern 
church been progressively decadent for generations? Is it con- 
ceivable that its sudden collapse in Russia was due to a lack of 
moral earnestness and an intellectual remoteness from the mod- 
ern mind? Has its predominantly esthetic interest—expressed in 
the icons, the mosaics and the music—been the symptom of a 
spiritual force that is declining? The issue is at least justiciable. 

Conversely the prophetic periods of our religion, whether in 
the terms of its Jewish sources or its Christian consequence, seem 
to have been indifferent to the quest for beauty. There has been 
at such times a fear of sensuousness, and a holy impatience with 
whatever forms of art were the religious conventions of the day. 
Witness the pre-exilic prophets, the apostolic age, the precursors 
of the Reformation, and the Puritans. In the main such men have 
been iconoclastic in the presence of traditional religious art. 
There is a passage in one of Phillips Brooks’ lectures on The In- 
fluence of Jesus, which, while it may go beyond the sources in its 
interpretation of the character of Jesus, is faithful to a certain 
recognized Christian type and to datable periods of Christian 
history: 


How is it with those other harmonies in which we are always finding delight, 
the fitness which the esthetic nature recognizes and loves? Was there anything 
of these in Jesus? Had he anything of what we call the sense of artistic beauty? 
Did he get any of that joy of taste of which our modern life makes so much? It is 
not an easy question to answer in a word. We may point to the special earnest 
purpose which filled all the life of Jesus. We may say that he who was walking 
on to Calvary had no time in the intenseness of his moral life for art and its 
luxuriousness. We may say that he was a Jew, and that it was not in the nature 
of his race to gather from beautiful things that happiness which they imparted 
to the quick-eyed Greek. . . . We may say that though Jesus made nothing of 
art, yet his religion has made much of it, and out of Christianity the highest 
artistic life has come. We may say all these things, and no doubt all of them have 
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truth. But still, the great impression of the life of Jesus, it seems to me, must 
always be of the subordinate importance of those things in which only the 
esthetic nature finds its pleasure. There is no condemnation of them in that wise 
deep life. But the fact always must remain that the wisest, deepest life that 
was ever lived left them on one side, and was satisfied without them... . And in 
its more earnest moods, in its reformations, in its puritanisms, Christianity has al- 
ways stood ready to sacrifice the choicest works of artistic beauty for the restora- 
tion or the preservation of the simple majesty of righteousness, the purity of 
truth.* 


This passage may or may not be valid, as an objective account 
of the life of Jesus. It is however subjectively faithful to what is 
to this day a Christian instinct upon these matters. And here 
again, in Brooks’ mind, we find the esthetic interest one which is 
subordinate to the moral and the intellectual interests. Of art for 
art’s sake there is almost no trace in Christian institutions. Chris- 
tian art, even at its greatest and perhaps just at its greatest, is al- 
ways the instrument of a clear religious idea and often of an ar- 
ticulated theology. There is no doubt what Gothic architecture 
means. Its symbols are not shields to hide the nakedness of a 
shame-faced agnosticism. Its lines from within all converge upon 
the altar and the transaction intended there. Nor is there any- 
thing equivocal in the early Byzantine mosaics or in the paintings 
upon the walls and ceiling of the Sistine Chapel. The pattern is 
predetermined by clear and powerful thought. 

It is here, I think, that the esthetic movement in our contem- 
porary religious life is too often in patent default. ‘The defect lies 
in part in a wrong idea of what art itself is. Even Phillips 
Brooks’s words unconsciously betray the heresy involved. For 
when he speaks of art as a luxury he commits himself to a mis- 
taken view of art. Behind his implied rebuke of art for its “lux- 
uriousness” there lies the fatal mistake of regarding this great 
concern as something superfluous, superimposed—a decoration 
put on rather than a treatment employed. Surely all true art is 
a necessity, not a luxury. And surely its genius is the correct 
treatment of the stuff in hand, not the decoration of a stuff after 


*The Influence of Jesus, Phillips Brooks. E. P. Dutton and Company, pp. 199-201. 
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it has been set in some fixed form. Here is the heresy which con- 
tinues to corrupt poetry and architecture. Art in these fields is 
supposedly some decorative words added to those ordinarily em- 
ployed in prose, some cornices or fléches added to the normally 
completed building. Spengler has castigated this supposition in 
savage words addressed to the “arts and crafts” of our times— 
random, gaudy adjuncts to an otherwise dull and colorless life. 

Plainly no theory of art is worth considering or defending 
which does not start with the assumption that the esthetic interest 
finds its truest expression in the proper treatment of the stable 
stuff of life, whether that stuff be a dress material, or a building 
material, or the substance of a religious creed. The assumption 
that life is made up of “themes with variations” and that the vari- 
ations are artistic while the themes are not, is a heresy of the first 
magnitude. Yet it is only by painful effort that we, in a culture 
still dominated by a parody of puritanism, escape from the 
clutches of this heresy. We do not easily or instantly understand 
that the severe homes and the equally severe churches of the au- 
thentic puritanism of colonial times were beautiful—in some 
ways more beautiful than anything which has succeeded them, 
for the simple reason that they were the inevitable treatment of 
available building material, with direct reference to the uses to 
be served or the ideas to be expressed. It is the absence of all ad- 
ventitious decoration which makes them so beautiful. But so long 
as you hold the “arts and crafts” conception of esthetics the 
nakedness and want of gratuitous decorations of these colonial 
buildings will make them seem bare and ugly. 

Now there is no doubt that much of the alleged “enrichment 
of worship” at present in process in American churches is mainly 
inspired by the decoration-heresy. One remembers the wander- 
ing policeman in Lady Gregory’s play, standing before a barrel 
with a sheaf of police bulletins in his hand and ruminatively ask- 
ing himself, “Would this be a good place, now, to put up a pla- 


carde” ‘There are blank spaces, and something to be pasted up 
somewhere. Why not here? 
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It is in some such way that one envisages the modern minister 
who sets out to beautify the worship of his church, looking at his 
order of service and asking himself, “Would this be a good place 
to insert a collect? Would that be a good time to have a proces- 
sional?” He is not treating his order of worship from within as a 
living thing seeking still better expression. He is pondering it as 
a bare facade to be dressed up with the addition of what he sup- 
poses to be more artistic words or acts than are at present pro- 
vided by the order of worship he is following. 

I must say that most of our recent attempts to enrich our serv- 
ices of worship—and this, of course, is particularly true of the 
non-liturgical churches—seem to me rather pathetic failures. 
They seldom betray any moral passion. And usually they do not 
reveal any hard thought. At the most they suggest a little casual 
shopping among the traditional forms of Christian art with the 
result that some detached bits of old majestic creations are 
brought back to be superimposed upon the church at home. They 
are like those stones from far-off parent churches in England or 
on the continent, which one often finds set in the walls of some 
American church. They are historical relics and of genuine in- 
terest as such, but in their new setting they are not part of an ar- 
tistic endeavor. I am certain that we are never going to solve the 
problem of worship by the use of decorative arts, whether the 
decoration takes the form of words, or acts, or frescoes. The best 
modern architects, church musicians and liturgiologists know 
this. But most persons concerned do not know it, and the pecul- 
iarly flat and lifeless character of many of our supposedly “en- 
riched”’ services is due solely to the esthetic heresy of reckless, 
random decoration. 

The issue becomes still more grave when decoration is con- 
sciously or unconsciously employed to conceal confusion of 
thought. Such employment is probably more often unconscious 
than conscious, but the results are the same. There is a kind of 
theatricality about much of our up-to-date religious esthetics. 
We know enough about psychology to be assured in advance of 
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the normal reaction to certain effects. But we resort to these de- 
vices solely to get the effect, not because they express a clear ini- 
tial idea. This modern theatricality is very far removed from 
great Christian art. The same laws or methods may be employed 
with the same result, but in great art they are employed in good 
faith and in the direct service of a determining idea. 

Yet again, one hears a good deal of talk these days about the 
increased serviceableness of symbolism in worship. But the word 
“symbolism,” as used by nine men out of ten today, is merely a 
colorful veil for agnosticism. I doubt whether agnosticism and 
symbolism are words which are capable of any close relation, the 
one to the other. That there is, and must be, a residual measure 
of agnosticism in all sincere religion is clear. The mystics have 
always been agnostic at the last. But they do not invoke symbol- 
ism when gnosis fails. They use symbols to elaborate, and often 
to express in another medium than words, what they believe. 
They never try to fashion symbols for that area of mystery which 
lies beyond clear formulation. A symbol should say more than 
words can say. But it is always related to what words attempt to 
say. If, for example, you believe in the doctrines of the trinity, 
the incarnation and the atonement, you can find or fashion sym- 
bols for such a faith. ‘The ideas involved are clear enough to al- 
low symbolic formulation in words, or stone, or ceremonies. The 
ages in which the faith in these doctrines was strong gave birth to 
most of the familiar Christian symbols which we still employ. 

But a symbol from which the reality, as faith, has departed, is 
a hollow chrysalis. It means nothing and serves no living pur- 
pose. It is subject matter for archeology, not a medium for liv- 
ing worship. Furthermore, an arbitrary symbol employed 
merely because it is supposed to reveal some inherent beauty has, 
at the best, a doubtful place in a Christian church. The esthetic 
interests in Christianity has been hitherto so involved with the 
intellectual life that art for art’s sake is rather far removed from 
all that we recognize as Christian worship, and serves no useful 
purpose. Meanwhile the assumption that such symbols are easily 
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accessible to architects, ministers and church organists is in ad- 
vance of the fact. More often the best that is achieved in this di- 
rection is a certain vague prettiness or sentimentality which is a 
tacit admission that behind these forms there lies no clear faith, 
no honest thought. If we are to use symbols, we must continue to 
use them as the church has always used them, as an expression of 
belief. 

There is, of course, a world of new and as yet unformulated 
religious ideas waiting to find its adequate symbolism. You can- 
not manufacture such symbols out of hand. They must have an 
inevitability of their own. The want of them at present is itself 
witness to the fact that we are not yet in a position to formulate— 
let us say after the pattern of the Apostles’ or the Nicene creeds— 
what will probably be the faith of the church a century hence. 
The intellectual changes have been too radical to allow us to 
codify conviction in any single clear verbal sequence. We may 
take heart by remembering that between the Sermon on the 
Mount and the Apostle’s creed—supposedly the baptismal creed 
of the Roman church in the middle of the second century—there 
lies a hundred years and more of meditation; while between the 
Apostle’s and the Nicene creeds there are nearly two hundred 
years. You cannot write a great creed to order, overnight. We 
may hope eventually for a new symbolism in the Christian 
church, to give varied form in different media to our as yet un- 
formulated modern beliefs, but there is one thing Christian sym- 
bolism never can be, an attempted trick of words, acts, architec- 
ture, to disguise the fact that either we believe nothing or do not 
know what we believe. Yet much that I have heard men say on 
this whole subject of Christian art and Christian symbols leads 
me to conclude that this is the interpretation which they place 
upon the terms, and the use to which they turn these great ve- 
hicles. We shall never get more beautiful orders of worship if 
we approach the task and pursue it as a purely decorative en- 
deavor, particularly if our decorations are discovered to be hang- 
ing in thin air without substance to sustain them. 
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Let us hear the conclusion of the whole matter. The problem 
of the improvement of Christian worship is ultimately the theo- 
logical problem. You cannot get away from it or go around it. 
Worship is the celebration of what we believe to be most surely 
and truly so. Once we have an initial conviction, a faith to affirm, 
the xsthetic problem begins to take care of itself. For any faith 
strongly held there will be proper and beautiful settings, words 
and acts. They may not be achieved soon or easily, but they exist 
and can in time be fashioned. 

The esthetic problem in worship must always wait upon the 
theological problem. And until we are prepared to venture affir- 
mations which can in the first instance be formulated as ideas 
there can be no honest and pervasive beauty in our worship. 
There can be sentimentality, there can be ecclesiastical arts and 
crafts, there can be theatrical effects, but religious beauty—No. 
If therefore you come back to me with the still urgent problem, 
How can our worship be made more beautiful? I must answer 
you that, as I see these matters at the present time, your question 
does not allow of a direct answer. You must first put to yourself 
and answer a prior question: What do I believe, and what reality 
am I attempting to celebrate in this act of worship? 

If that question is ignored, or left permanently unanswered I 
can see that there probably is a measure of unpalatable truth in 
the statement that the predominantly esthetic periods in the his- 
tory of religious movements are late periods of decline. But so 
long as the esthetic interest remains in contact with the moral and 
intellectual interests of religion, and attempts their adequate ex- 
pression, then the art of religion is both vital and valid. Such art 
is not that “basket of summer fruit” against which earnest and 


thoughtful men have always rebelled. 
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COMMUNION 
By LOREN W. BURCH 


WOULD be one with Thee. 

And 1s thy brother near? 
He would not come with me. 

Go thou, and bring him here. 
And if he does not comer 

Then come not thou to me; 

We must be Three in One, 

Thyself and hein Me. 
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Dr. Tillich is a refugee. He lives in the United States because 
Hitler’s Germany will not permit him to live in the fatherland. 
Immediately upon coming to this country he was made a lecturer 
in Union Theological Seminary in New York, where he now is. 
Before coming to America, Dr. Tillich was a professor of theol- 
ogy in the universities of Frankfurt and Berlin and was the 
leader of the younger Christian Socialists of Germany. He was 
introduced to the American reading public by a little book “The 
Religious Situation” which appeared in an English translation 
four years ago. Harvard University invited him to deliver the 
Dudleian lecture for 1935 in Cambridge. His present article on 
“Natural and Revealed Religion” is the full text of this lecture. 
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NATURAL AND REVEALED RELIGION 
Bie bole yall CH 


ATURAL teligion is a religion which belongs to man 
by nature. The contrasting concept is “revealed reli- 
gion” which man receives from a supernatural reality. 

“Supernatural” in this connection is not human mind or human 
reason, for they belong to man’s natural equipment. The super- 
natural reality transcends human nature in every direction, man’s 
body as well as his mind, his vitality as well as his reason. Natural 
religion is the necessary consequence of human nature. Super- 
natural religion is not the consequence of human nature in any 
Way ; it transcends human nature entirely; it is entirely contingent 
from the point of view of human nature. In revealed religion hu- 
man nature is exclusively receptive, not productive at all. 

In natural religion human nature alone is productive. Human 
nature is characterized by human reason, that is, by the power of 
man to have a meaningful world and a meaningful self, namely, 
a world which is built up by understandable categories, laws, and 
concepts, and a self which has these categories and laws as the 
categories and laws of its own mind. Consequently natural reli- 
gion is a religion which develops with the natural development 
of human mind or with the natural development of reason. Nat- 
ural religion can have a very low degree corresponding to a very 
low stage of the development of reason, and it can have a very 
high degree when reason has developed to a high stage. ‘The high- 
est degree in principle is reached when reason understands itself 
as reason, when it explains itself consciously, and purifies itself 
from all the remnants of imagination, feeling, passion and mere 
belief. On this level natural religion becomes rational religion 
and expresses itself in a rational doctrine of God, in a so-called 
“natural theology.” With this concept we have reached the prob- 
lem which I wish to discuss. The problem of natural religion 
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which I have to deal with according to the Dudleian Endowment 
of two hundred years ago is the most discussed problem in the 
German theology of the present. It is discussed as the question, 
whether such a thing as natural theology is possible or not. Karl 
Barth on one side, and his former follower and friend, Emil Brun- 
ner, on the other side, have carried on a very interesting and pro- 
found debate during the last year concerning this problem. But 
it is more than a theoretical problem of theologians. It is at the 
same time the problem of the religious situation of Protestantism 
in this country as well as in Germany. The religious crisis in this 
country and the daily increasing religious struggle in Germany 
are so closely connected with the problem of natural theology, 
that in facing this problem we are facing the present situation in 
Protestantism. 

Natural theology tries to explain the idea of God as a necessary 
category within human reason, as a category which belongs nec- 
essarily to a meaningful self and to a meaningful world. Of 
course it is not mathematical necessity by which God is to be 
proved. But it is the necessity of presupposing a meaningful uni- 
verse in order to be capable of acting and thinking. Since reason 
embraces more than mathematical categories, since it implies 
morals and esthetics, natural religion cannot be built alone on 
the basis of logical necessity. It has to be built on the basis of the 
totality of man’s nature, on his having meaningful categories and 
concepts in every direction. For example “intuition” and “re- 
flexion” both have to work for natural theology and there is no 
superiority either of reflexion as the older philosophers of reli- 
gion thought, or of intuition as the present ones think. Reflexion 
as well as intuition belongs to man’s rational nature; even intu- 
ition is not supernatural at all. 

Natural theology presuposes that the contents of religion are to 
be found in human reason, consequently that the development of 
human reason is at the same time the development of religion; 
that God is manifest for man within the historical process of reli- 
gions. It makes no difference from our point of view whether 
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this process has the character of a continuous progress or whether 
the highest religion is to be sought in the past or whether there 
are different types of religion each one of which is perfect in it- 
self. In each of these interpretations human nature is decisive for 
the development of religion; and there is nothing in it but human 
nature, because human nature in having a world and a self im- 
plies having God. 

Not only the rationalism of the eighteenth century, but also 
the liberal theology of the nineteenth and the humanistic tenden- 
cies of the twentieth century, are types of natural theology. Even 
more the orthodox theology of both confessions has a first part, a 
substructure of natural theology, and on this basis a superstruc- 
ture of theology of revelation. In the modern trend of the phi- 
losophy of religion the substructure has conquered the super- 
structure and drawn it into itself. Revelation has become another 
word for the development of religion, salvation another word for 
the assumed progress of human reason, God another word for the 
meaningful center and totality of the world. 


I 


It is understandable that with respect to this situation, tran- 
scendentalism, represented by Karl Barth, has attacked not only 
the pure natural theology without any theology of revelation, but 
also every theology of revelation which keeps a natural theology 
as substructure. The history of theology has shown—this is his 
argument—that the theology of revelation is lost at the moment 
when it presupposes a natural theology. For if man has by his 
nature a God who is really God, he does not need revelation. But 
he needs revelation because he is separated from God. Therefore 
human nature only can produce imagination of a demonic char- 
acter and the corresponding attitude of fear and superstition—as 
every natural religion in the interpretation of Barth does. Natu- 
ral religion has demons, not God. Therefore theology is not al- 
lowed to use it as a substructure for the theology of revelation. 

Natural theology—this is the basic point of view of Barth and 
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the whole dialectical theology—gives man the power of deter- 
mining to a certain extent his relation to God. Man’s relation to 
God in this way is dependent to a certain extent on man’s intellec- 
tual or moral activity, and that implies the presupposition that 
God in his relation to man is dependent to a certain extent on man. 
But a God who depends in anyway on man is not God. He isa 
demon. Natural theology is an attack upon the majesty, the abso- 
luteness of God; it is idolatry. And it has the consequences of 
every idolatry: it is not able to give a foundation to our inner exist- 
ence. Every natural argument for God, rational as well as ir- 
rational, rooted in feeling as well as in intuition, remains un- 
certain. It may be an illusion, produced by demons as the older 
theology taught. It may be a complex, as psychoanalysis, or an 
ideology, as social-analysis calls it today; it may be a product of 
“libido” or “will to power,” a projection of natural tendencies, 
so to speak, upon the sky of the Infinite as Feuerbach asserts. 
The God of natural theology is not able to give the religious cer- 
tainty which is called “forgiveness of sins” or “grace.” Since man 
by nature is in guilt, every one of his activities, everyone of his 
thoughts, has an element of guilt in itself. And it is a contradic- 
tion in terms to assume that guilty thinking and guilty acting can 
overcome guilt. Guilt cannot be conquered by guilt and that 
means it cannot be conquered by human nature which is per- 
verted by guilt. So from every point of view natural theology 
is to be denied. It is idolatry, because it makes God dependent on 
man; it destroys religious certainty, because it makes our know]- 
edge of God dependent on man’s fallacious insight, it destroys 
the certainty of salvation, because it makes grace dependent on our 
guilty activities. God can be known only by God himself, that 
is, by revelation. God’s perfection can be reached only by God 
himself, that is, by salvation. And both revelation and salvation 
transcend human nature entirely. They are matter of faith and 
not of self-development; they presuppose that man is gripped by 
a transcendent power and thrown upon something beyond himself 
and all the possibilities of his nature. 
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In defending itself against this attack which is launched by 
Karl Barth witha really prophetic force, natural theology empha- 
sizes that revelation presupposes that character of man which is 
called in the old tradition: “the image of God.” If man is the 
image of God he must be able to have some idea of God in having 
an idea of himself and of his world. In every similarity elements 
of identity are mixed with elements of non-identity. By separat- 
ing these elements from each other man must be able to get an 
idea of God. And only in this way does the development of re- 
ligion in mankind and consequently the history of mankind in 
general become understandable. 

Barth replies to this argument that the similarity with God is 
an eschatological concept, that it is a commandment rather than 
an experience; that sin makes it impossible for us to derive any- 
thing from our similarity to God and from the idea of creation 
in general. Man in the stage of innocence perhaps could have a 
natural relation to God. The world in its genuine stage of crea- 
tion could give an idea of God. But this possibility never can be- 
come reality because the stage of innocence and genuine creation 
has been lost and we do not know anything about it. Therefore it 
is impossible to derive any laws of natural justice, of politics and 
social order, from the doctrine of creation. We do not know a di- 
vine order of social life; neither nation nor family nor classless 
society, neither feudalism nor democracy, neither liberalism nor 
collectivism are orders of creation. They are human possibilities, 
and no natural theology is able to give them the validity of divine 
commandments. And in the same way no natural theology is 
able to give the validity of divine truth to any philosophy or 
world-view including every philosophy of religion. From this 
point of view the philosophy of religion is challenged in general 
by Karl Barth. Philosophy of religion if it is more than a de- 
scription of historical and psychological facts, is natural theology 
and is impossible for the same reason that natural theology is im- 


possible. 
Natural theology in its defense presents another argument. It 
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points to the problem of receiving revelation. How is it possible, 
that revelation is received by man if it transcends man entirely? 
In the first place: Why is man alone capable of receiving a reve- 
lation, why not animals? Does not this faculty of man imply a 
certain capacity for the knowledge of God? Is not man nearer to 
God by nature if his nature makes revelation possible? 

Barth replies that he agrees with the assertion that a man is not 
a turtle; but he denies the consequence, that this difference im- 
plies a natural knowledge of God by man. 

Natural theology defends itself by indicating the fact that 
revelation must be received by the human mind if it is to be a 
revelation to man. Consequently the human mind must have an 
element of identity with the truth which is communicated by 
revelation. Mind cannot receive a content which is entirely 
strange to it. To receive an entirely strange content would mean 
the destruction of the human mind. ‘This statement is valid not 
only for the individual human mind but also for human history. 
Revelation could not be an event in human history if it were en- 
tirely strange to history; it could not be connected with the past 
and the future as it is according to the New Testament; it would 
remain a foreign body in history ununderstandable, unperceiv- 
able, without causes and consequences. 

Barth replies that man can receive revelation only in so far 
as he has become a new creature; revelation occurs in the human 
mind beyond human mind, in human history beyond human his- 
tory. Not the old creature but the new creature, not human na- 
ture but a reality beyond human nature, receives revelation. The 
Holy Spirit creates a new spirit in man, and he beareth witness to 
this new spirit. 

Natural theology, I think, has to answer that, according to 
Paul, the Holy Spirit beareth witness to our spirit and conse- 
quently that our spirit must be able to perceive this witness. In 
order to make concrete this assertion natural theology can point 
to religious language. We know that the biblical terminology 
to a great extent originates in the religious language of the sur- 
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rounding mysticism and paganism. Of course the meaning of 
words like “Kyrios” (Lord) or “Hyios Theou” (Son of God) is 
changed to a great extent in the biblical terminology, but it is 
not changed entirely, because in this case the message of the 
apostles would be ununderstandable for anybody. But if the 
process of human history, first of all of history of religion, pro- 
vides a terminology to revelation it provides in this way a basic 
religious experience without which revelation would be mean- 
ingless for man. : 
ine 

It seems to me that this argument cannot be refuted by theo- 
logical transcendentalism. Without the preceding religious ex- 
perience of mankind nobody could understand and receive the 
message of revelation. Since the tool of revelation is human lan- 
guage, and since language is meaningful only through the com- 
mon experience which is incorporated in it, revelation is not 
possible without the preceding religious experience of mankind 
in past, present and future. Revelation is more than religious 
experience. It is the divine criticism and transformation of re- 
ligious experience. But the material of revelation, the matter 
so to speak which receives a new transcendent form by revela- 
tion, is religious experience. Without the historical process of 
religion there would not have been the event of revelation, nor 
the prophetic criticism and transformation of a pagan tribe reli- 
gion into the people of God and the church of Christ. 

Just from this point of view the religious situation in Germany 
is easily to be interpreted. Because the Christian churches failed 
to criticize and to transform the historical and religious experi- 
ence of the German people by the ultimate criterion, given in 
revelation, a new pagan tribe-religion has arisen which denies 
revelation in calling itself revelation. And because the Christian 
churches in Germany and beyond Germany have lost at the same 
time the transcendent criterion, given in revelation, and the con- 
crete reality of human life and human experience now we have 
in Germany a cleavage between that tribe-religion which wants 
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to make itself understandable to the German masses and that 
transcendentalism of Karl Barth which wants to safeguard Chris- 
tianity and revelation without any connection with the present 
situation. It is a conflict of a paganized natural theology without 
a superstructure of revelation and a supernatural theology of 
revelation without a substructure of natural theology. This ex- 
ample shows clearly the practical importance of a problem which 
seems to be very abstract and sophisticated. 

But now we have to ask, How can we explain this problem to- 
day? Is it allowable for us to go back to the old formulas in 
which on the substructure of a natural theology a superstructure 
of theology of revelation arises? I do not think so. I think that 
the criticism of Karl Barth which agrees with the prophetic criti- 
cism of human religion and the catastrophe of humanistic Chris- 
tianity in Germany, have shown the impossibility of this scheme 
for Christian theology. We have to seek a new way in order to 
save the truth implied in the old natural theology. 

First of all, we have to reject the category “natural” itself in 
this connection. Not nature, but history of man, is the place in 
which revelation as well as religious experience occur. “By na- 
ture” has the meaning, “by necessity.” The concept of nature 
presupposes the Greek idea that there are eternal forms or es- 
sences which determine every activity of existing things: exist- 
ence is the consequence of essence; essential necessity is the basis 
for existential reality. Human existence, activity, development, 
history are the consequences of human essence, of the necessity of 
man’s nature. Human religious existence, the whole history of 
religion, flows out of the necessity of man’s religious nature. There 
fore there is no more content in human history actually than there 
is in human nature potentially; there is no more religious content 
in the history of religion than there is in man’s religious nature; 
history does not produce new contents, there is no such thing as 
freedom to transcend human nature, there is no freedom to con- 
tradict oneself and one’s own nature. 

But it is just this freedom which makes man man, and it is this 
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which is the basis of his history. Man’s existence is not deter- 
mined by man’s essence; man’s history is not determined by man’s 
nature. History cannot be understood from the point of view of 
natural necessity. Since freedom is the special quality of human 
nature, man can produce an existence which transcends his es- 
sence: he can produce history. For the problem of natural re- 
ligion, this means that there is no religion by nature, but by his- 
tory; that there is no natural theology and no supernatural theol- 
ogy. There is only one theology—it is a theology which interprets 
human religious experience by revelation as criticism and trans- 
formation of human religious experience. 

In order to explain this methodological monism in theology I 
wish to examine the meaning of religious experience or the his- 
tory of religion from my own point of view. I agree with Barth 
that there is no experience of God without revelation of God, 
that there is no natural knowledge of God. But I disagree with 
Barth if he says that there is no historical experience of God. 
It must be emphasized that such an assertion makes historical 
revelation utterly impossible. Consequently, I assert that in every 
historical experience of God there is implied an element of rev- 
elation; or that history must receive revelation in every moment 
in order to be able to receive it in one moment. For every mo- 
ment in history is dependent on every other one, the present on 
the past and the future on the present; and conversely, the mean- 
ing of the past on the meaning of the present, and the meaning of 
the present on the meaning of the future. This interdependence 
in history entails that the one moment which we call revelation 
can be revelation for us only because there is preceding revelation 
in every moment. 

| hala & 

I know that this idea is not without danger and that it can be 
distorted by the interpretation that history of religion in itself is 
revelation. I want to deny this error emphatically. It is the error 
of idealism and theological liberalism. It is natural theology, not 
the theology of historical revelation. Revelation for us, in cor- 
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relation to us, revelation which grips us and gives us the ultimate 
criterion for our existence, is confined to one moment. For con- 
trasting revelations are not revelation at all. Revelation for us 
is exclusive, it gives us the criterion for everything in acting and 
thinking, and there can not be another criterion above it or be- 
side it. On the other hand, this moment has meaningful content 
only because and in so far as the contents of preceding revelations 
are implied init. Those preceding revelations are not revelations 
for us; they are not directly decisive for our existence; they are 
material presuppositions and effective indirectly as being implied 
in the actual and decisive revelation. 

So, if Christ is revelation for somebody, in the picture of Christ 
is implied the religion of the Jewish people and the revelation 
given them in their history; but this history and its document, the 
Old Testament is revelation for him only indirectly, it is not 
criterion itself, it is criticized and transformed by the criterion. 
And if the prophetic word is revelation for somebody, the 
priestly religion which is criticized and transformed by the pro- 
phetic word is implied in this revelation, but not as revelation, 
only as material of revelation. And if the message of Paul is 
revelation for somebody, the mysticism and the morals of the 
surrounding world are implied, but as criticized and trans- 
formed. And if somebody uses the word “‘sin” in his explanation 
of revelation, he includes consciously or unconsciously in this 
word man’s religious experience concerning guilt and despair, 
but transformed from the tragic interpretation into the Christian 
interpretation, from hopelessness and heroism into humility and 
hope. And if somebody confesses the Almighty God, Creator of 
heaven and earth, he presupposes the mythological belief in 
transcendent powers and in the genesis of our world by these 
powers. But this mythological belief is not revelation for him by 
itself; it is effective only indirectly in his confession in so far as 
it is criticized as a belief in demons and transformed into the be- 
lief in God, who is really God. 


Let me explain this idea by a simile which, I think, is more 
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than a simile. Revelation is an answer which is understandable 
only if there has been a question. Answers without preceding 
questions are meaningless. Therefore the questioning for revela- 
tion must precede revelation, but this questioning is not possible 
without a certain knowledge of the subject for which the ques- 
tion is asked. That means: the questioning for revelation pre- 
supposes revelation, and conversely: they are dependent on each 
other. The beginning of the history of religion is a question im- 
plying an answer and an answer implying a question. Man in 
history never is without revelation and he never is without ques- 
tioning for revelation. The latter implies that man never can 
boast that he has the God who is really God; the former implies 
that man never is left by God and separated from him; and both 
imply that there is no natural relation to God which could be 
developed in history and which could be derived from human 
reason. Every doctrine of God is theology of historical revelation 
in so far as it is rooted in a revelation received in history. Every 
doctrine of God presupposes faith; for faith is correlated to 
revelation. Natural theology without preceding faith is non- 
sense, while natural theology which has the foundation in faith 
and revelation is not natural theology at all but theology of his- 
torical revelation, the only theology which is possible. 

If we consider the philosophy of religion and metaphysics we 
find a theological element, an element of faith and revelation, in 
every great representative of religious metaphysics. So Par- 
menides tells us that he received the truth about the transcendent 
unity of being in a vision through the mouth of a goddess. Plato 
tells myths in the moment in which he describes the transcendent 
fate of the human soul. Plotinus confesses that his highest con- 
cept, the transcendent One, can be experienced only in ecstasy 
which is a gift of grace. Spinoza does not know an approach to 
the transcendent unity outside the attitude of intellectual love. 
Kant speaks of the “abyss of human reason” as mystics always did, 
and of the belief in a transcendent balance between morality and 
happiness. And Hegel emphasizes that the revealed religion is 
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the substance and basis of his philosophy which was possible only 
through this foundation. Finally the present philosophy of exist- 
ence or the doctrine of man’s finiteness assumes an attitude in 
which we transcend our finiteness towards our infinity, although 
with the consciousness of being excluded from our infinity. With- 
out this act of transcending our finiteness, that is, without faith, 
we never could see ourselves as finite, we never could explain a 
philosophy of existence which, according to my own opinion, is 
the present form of the philosophy of religion. But this is a 
philosophy which at the same time is theology; both are identical 
in a doctrine of man’s finiteness in which man’s existence is ex- 
plained as the existential question to which revelation is the ex- 
istential answer. The explanation of the question never is pos- 
sible without the light coming from the answer, while the scien- 
tific explanation of the answer is possible only through the cate- 
gories produced in the question. 

Thus we replace the mechanistic scheme of natural substruc- 
ture and supernatural superstructure by a living interdependence 
between question and answer, answer and question. Natural 
theology must be denied, but its intention can be saved. I try to 
save its intention through explaining a theology of historical 
revelation in which nature is replaced by history, essential neces- 
sity by existential freedom, in which the cleavage between nat- 
ural and supernatural religion and theology is overcome through 
the one theology which has two poles: the question of human ex- 


istence and the answer of divine revelation. 
hell “Med. 


CONTEMPORARY BOOKS 
OUR ORIENTAL HERITAGE 


Tue Story or Crviization: I. Our OrrenTaL Heritace, by Witt Durant. New 
York: Simon and Schuster, $5.00. 
le present generation appears to be a stimulating era for the 
production of outlines of universal knowledge on the most im- 
portant themes of human interest. Not since the days of Herodotus 
and Aristotle have such ambitious attempts been made to organize 
compendiums of information for the convenience of inquiring readers. 
The fields of history, science, art, invention, politics, law, religion and 
philosophy have been explored and interpreted in this inclusive man- 
ner. Such summaries have added immensely to the world’s store of 
learning and enjoyment. They are not the technical treatises which 
specialists require, but they furnish the general reader with the more 
compact treatments of important subjects. 

The most ambitious attempt which has thus far been undertaken has 
now begun to make its appearance in the publication of the first of five 
massive volumes by Will Durant, well known as the writer of an Out- 
line of Philosophy. The subject of the work, “The Story of Civiliza- 
tion,” might well seem far beyond the capacity of any single mind to 
understand or interpret, and the author registers in prefatory words 
his sense of humility in facing the enterprise. Yet this first volume is 
not only a rich and scholarly presentation of a great theme, but it 
promises an adequate and satisfactory treatment of an almost limitless 
area of cultural history in the sections which are to follow. The five, 
when completed will include the oriental, classical, medieval, European 
and modern heritages of humanity. The present volume deals with the 
establishment of civilization, its economic, political, moral and mental 
elements, and its prehistoric beginnings. It deals with the story of 
Sumaria, Egypt, Babylonia, Assyria, Judea and Persia down to the 
days of Alexander, and traces the civilization of India, China and 
Japan from their beginnings to the present time. A work of this mag- 
nitude promises to employ the time and skill of the versatile author for 
many years to come. His hope is that he may issue one volume every 
five years. Let us hope he lives to complete this huge task. 

In an undertaking of such magnitude it is inevitable that there should 
be many points at which the informed reader will raise questions, in 
spite of all the assistance received from experts, and the frequent re- 
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visions of the material. For example the author speaks of the Hebrew 
code as a “lex talionis,” or law of revenge, whereas it differed from 
most ancient legislation in being a law of equivalence, not of retalia- 
tion. He speaks of the tragic death of ‘“Uzziah,” instead of Uzza. He 
places ancient Tyre ‘“‘several miles off the coast,” whereas it was two 
at the most. He persistently speaks of the Hebrews as ‘‘Jews,” in spite 
of the fact that he asserts his complete reading of the Old Testament 
in preparation for the section on Judea. He must be aware of the fact 
that there were no Jews until the age of Nehemiah and Ezra, save as 
the word is occasionally used in the late and limited geographical sense. 
He writes of the “countless traces of serpent worship” among the He- 
brews, whereas there is only a single instance of the practice in the 
sources, and only questionable evidences of it in archeological remains. 
He speaks of Megiddo as strategically placed “between the Lebanon 
ranges”; it is far from such a location. In a rapid reading of less than 
half of this volume more than a dozen misspellings and other typo- 
graphical errors were noted. One could wish also that the bibliography 
might have been as recent and trustworthy as the needs of the work re- 
quire. 

But these are the fine dust of the balance when compared with the 
accuracy and amplitude of most of the work. It is no dry and tasteless 
narrative of wars and conquests. It deals with the lives of the various 
peoples described, their science, art, morals, religion, literature, cus- 
toms and manners. It is written with literary felicity and the grace of 
humor. Among his diverting remarks are these: ‘Civilization is an in- 
terlude between ice ages,” ‘‘most history is guessing; the rest is preju- 
dice.” In speaking of the geological background of primitive times he 
observes that the earth of that time was “considerably different from 
that which tolerates us transciently today.” The Egyptians, he says, 
“enjoyed a great variety of diseases, though they had to die of them 
without knowing their Greek names.” In speaking of the Greeks, he 
writes, ‘‘a nation is born stoic but dies epicurean.”’ 

Among his arresting yet authentic statements are his remarks that 
cannibalism was practically universal in antiquity, funerals were un- 
known; blood was regarded as a delicacy among most primitive people; 
the Egyptians were enamored of size in their buildings; the Semites 
were the most savage and bloodthirsty of early nations, as attested by 
their wall inscriptions and pictures; one civilization passes on its gifts 
to another, Egypt to Greece, Greece to Rome, India to China, China 
to Japan. “Impoverished nations breed with the fertility of the hope- 
less.”” The Hittites, an Indo-European race, gave the Hebrews their 
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sharp aquiline nose, so that the Hebrew features must be considered 
strictly Aryan. The culture of India is older than that of Egypt or 
Babylonia. In the early history of India the Kshatriyas, the warrior 
and princely class, were accounted superior to the Brahmins, the re- 
verse of their present estate. 

This is a work which holds the attention of any intelligent reader as 
though it were a novel, in spite of its rather forbidding length of a 
thousand pages. But its size is forgotten in the interest it excites. It is 
not only a record of important historical facts, but it has the higher 
value of telling what history means. Its meaning is made clearer by 
numerous illustrations, a hundred or more in number, and competent 
notes, bibliography and index. 

HErsBert L. WILLETT. 


NEWeINDERESISIN=THE«CHURCH 


Tue Cuurcu: CATHOLIC AND Protestant, by Witiiams ApAmMs Brown. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, $2.50. 
THe CHURCH AND CIVILIZATION, by LYNN Harotp Houcu. New York: Round 
Table Press, $2.00. 
Tue Fact oF THE CHRISTIAN CHuRCH, by P. CARNEGIE Srmpson. New York: 
Fleming H. Revell, $1.75. . 
THE CATHOLIC CHURCH IN AcTION, by MicuarL Wituiams. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, $2.50. 
N his preface, Professor Brown records his conviction that, unless 
the Christian world gives larger place to the church than is given 
by most American Protestants, the individual Christian will be deprived 
of his “normal source of nourishment and inspiration” and Christianity 
as a world-conquering religion will ‘‘fail to maintain itself successfully 
against the rival faiths by which its claim to universal supremacy is be- 
ing every day more aggressively challenged.”” That Christian thinkers, 
even those who have talked much about “‘spiritual” religion, are turn- 
ing attention to the church is evidenced by the appearance within a year 
of the books listed above. It is significant that when Dr. Hough 
preached at St. Pierre’s at Geneva on the occasion of the meeting of the 
fifteenth assembly of the League of Nations, he chose for a subject the 
one which gives a title to his new book of sermons and addresses, ““The 
Church and Civilization.” In a world where the stability of institutions 
is everywhere in question, it is but natural that there should be discussion 
of the greatest of all western institutions, the Christian church. 
For those who would understand the Christian world today, Mr. 
Michael Williams’ survey of the Catholic church and its activities is 
indispensable. The book reminds one somewhat of a religious proces- 
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sion in an old-world city. There are so many banners, crosses, priests, 
acolytes, choirboys, not to mention parishioners and tourists, that the 
onlooker is a little dizzy. One may learn from the editor of “The 
Commonweal” why a cardinal leaves his biretta in his antechamber and 
the exact difference between an “apostolic constitution” and an apostol- 
ic letter.’ But encyclopedic as is this book of 350 pages, there is no- 
where else that the English reader can learn so well the nature and 
structure of the Roman Catholic church. The duties of the pope and 
the curia and the world-embracing ramifications of the church, the mean- 
ing of the liturgy, the nature of the lay movement known as “Catholic 
Action,” all these and more are explained for Catholic and Protestant 
reader alike. Mr. Williams does not argue, but he states unequivocally 
—and usually with clarity—the position of the church. 

Professor Simpson does not attempt a picture of Protestant churches ; 
he concerns himself rather with what he conceives to be the Protestant, 
especially the evangelical, idea of the church. For Protestants, insists 
Dr. Simpson, “‘the identity of the church is to be found not in anything 
of ecclesiastical structure, the perpetuation of which is the guarantee of 
its continuity, but is the life of those in whom Christ lives—a personal 
relationship which alike its very nature and also the facts of Christen- 
dom forbid us to limit by anything external.”’ This is the Holy Catholic 
church, essentially Christus in membris Suis. But while the church is 
this, it has certain outward institutional elements. 

Keeping in mind the “fact of the church,” Professor Simpson dis- 
cusses the purpose of the church, the meaning of word and sacrament, 
the place of doctrine and order; and he concludes with some wise words 
about the evangel and civilization. The purpose of the church is to pro- 
claim the gospel, and it is in relation to this purpose that the word and 
the sacraments must be interpreted. A sacrament is truly “the gospel 
made visible,” visible verbum as Augustine said; but ‘the essential 
thing in the sacrament is not what we say and do in them but what God 
in Christ says and does in them.” In such a way is infant baptism given 
a rational and religious interpretation—an accomplishment somewhat 
rare in modern theological writing. In the Lord’s Supper the sacra- 
mental “presence of Christ” is the corollary of the evangelical doctrine 
of the sacrament; but this ‘“‘presence”’ is not in the elements but “‘in the 
entire ordinance observed as Christ instituted it.” As to order, the au- 
thor contends, in good Reformed fashion, that the church cannot make 
a minister of Christ; it can recognize one called of Christ and place him 
minister is the act of the church, not of individuals in the church. But 
“in due ordo in a visible church.” This “ordering,” or ordination, of a 
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the validity of the ministry is not based upon any historical succession, 
episcopal or presbyterial, but upon the vocation of Christ and the au- 
thorization of the living church. 

Professor Simpson is writing, of course, of the Protestant idea of the 
church; but his book is a contribution both to interpretation and criti- 
cism. Essentially it is a “thigh,” that is a Christocentric, doctrine of the 
church, which he sets forth. And thoughtful readers will find here and 
there provocative statements concerning the church and its message 
which are worth much pondering. I quote two without comment: 
“When the church recovers its convictions, then may it rewrite its con- 
fessions.” ‘Even to say that Christ calls us to peace, while it is evi- 
dently true, is also but a half-truth, for Christ says we must ‘seek 
first the Kingdom of God and his righteousness’ if other things—peace 
included—are to be added.” 

The concern of Professor Brown’s book is with “the right way to 
deal with differences of conviction.”’ He uses the terms Catholic and 
Protestant to refer primarily to the type of piety found in the pre-Ref- 
ormation church and in the churches which seek for their standards in 
the post-Reformation period, respectively. While emphasizing the 
large area of agreement among all Christians, Professor Brown recog- 
nizes ‘“‘the differences that matter.’ The basic distinction between the 
Catholic and the Protestant attitude toward life he finds to be this: 
“that the Catholic is one who believes that Jesus Christ has prescribed 
for his church a definite institutional form and made this the normal 
channel for the communication of his grace, whereas the Protestant is 
one who believes that God’s grace is primarily communicated through 
the touch of person on person and that all matters of organization and 
administration are secondary.” From this basic difference come dis- 
tinctions in the two types of piety, in the doctrines of the nature of the 
church, of its relation to other social institutions and of the relations of 
different branches of the church to each other. A consideration of these 
differences makes up the body of the book. 

From a study of the differences between the churches, Dr. Brown 
turns to practical matters. What can be done? Here the author is real- 
istic: he lays great emphasis on the study by each Christian group of 
the life and doctrines of other groups; and he insists upon the promotion 
of common Christian worship. Nor does he blink the difficulties pre- 
sented by the claim of the Roman church to “unqualified sovereignty” 
and by the attitude of extreme independent groups who look with sus- 
picion upon suggestions even of federation. Nevertheless, there is a 
brave note of Christian optimism in Dr. Brown’s book, and however 
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disappointed the blueprint makers may feel at the ignoring of technical 
schemes for organic union, the honest reader must feel that the begin- 
ning must be made where Dr. Brown makes it, in a heightening of the 
spirit of community through understanding worship. 

While one comes from a reading of these books with the conviction 
that actual church union on any large scale does not yet—to borrow a 
phrase which Mr. Williams uses of another matter—‘‘belong to the 
realm of practical salesmanship,” nevertheless, the reappearance of 
able discussions of the nature and functions of the church is evidence 
of two things. Modern Christianity realizes once more that it is not a 
disembodied spirit, nor can be; and a reconsideration of the meaning 
of the church is a prelude to the effective action of the church. There 1s, 
indeed, much evidence that Dr. Lynn Harold Hough did not overstate 
the facts to the fifteenth assembly of the League of Nations: ‘““This 
spiritual entity (the church) . . . works with ceaseless energy and undis- 
couraged loyalty and persistence in the lives and institutions of men.” 

Umpurey LEE. 


VISTAS IN CRITICISM 


History oF Criticism, by GrorGe SAINTsBuRY. In three volumes. Edinburgh and 
London: William Blackwood and Sons. 
LITERARY CRITICISM IN ANTIQUITY, by J. W. H. ATxins. Two volumes. Cam- 
bridge University Press. 
Tue Maxine or Literature, by R. A. Scort-James. Henry Holt and Company. 
THE CHALLENGE OF Humanism, by Louis J. A. Mercier. New York: Oxford 
University Press. 
PauL Evmer More AND AMERICAN Criticism, by ROBERT SHAFER. Yale Univer- 
sity Press. 
Tue ScepTicAL APPROACH TO RELIGION, by PauL Ermer More. New Shelburne 
Essays, Volume II. Princeton University Press. 
NE of the curious aspects of the critical writing which one finds 
in a good many American reviews and magazines is the virginal 
innocence on the part of the critic in respect of the whole matter of the 
history of criticism. The three stately volumes on the ‘History of 
Criticism and Literary Taste in Europe” by Professor George Saints- 
bury, have been accessible for a number of years. But there has not 
been much evidence that the bright and aggressive men who write for 
magazines have taken much advantage of the opportunity. To be sure, 
Professor Saintsbury was always characterized by odd perversities of 
style and even greater perversities of judgment. But he was a scholar 
of ample and well-buttressed erudition. And his own historical writing 
gave discerning readers just the material they needed for disagreeing 
with him. To Professor Saintsbury the whole task of criticism was the 
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analysis and the interpretation of the qualities of literature which give 
pleasure to the reader. In short his whole conception of literature and 
criticism represented a subtle and brilliant hedonism. To go through 
his three volumes and to mark the passages in which he explains away 
the principles of great critics who have believed that criticism has to do 
with something very much more than this is a very illuminating experi- 
ence. It comes to appear that pretty much everyone in the regiment 
except Professor Saintsbury is out of step! But the facts are all in this 
massive history and the reader does not confront the necessity of being 
misled by the author. But the truth is that many good men and true 
have been misled. 

R. A. Scott-James whose book “The Making of Literature’’ is per- 
haps the best introduction to the history of criticisms in English, moves 
rather uneasily with the hedonistic principles of Professor Saintsbury, 
but on the whole they dominate his thinking. Here again, however, the 
critics whose positions are set forth—at least the greatest of them— 
have a way of transcending the Epicurean principles of the author. 
Professor J. W. H. Atkins of the University College of Wales, Aber- 
ystwyth, has recently published a work, “Literary Criticism in An- 
tiquity”’ in two volumes. The first volume deals with Greek criticism. 
The second discusses Greco-Roman criticism. Professor Atkins has 
done an extremely competent piece of work. He knows the source ma- 
terials and he handles them with easy masterfulness. One of the most 
attractive characteristics of his work is found in his discussion of the 
influence of these ancient writers on later criticism. Here he reveals 
his command of the criticism of the Renaissance and of later criticism 
especially in the British Isles. But Professor Atkins, too, has been un- 
duly influenced by the hedonism of Professor Saintsbury. So he has to 
do a great deal of ‘‘explaining away,” for, being a sound scholar, he 
must tell the truth even when it does not fit into his own critical postu- 
lates. He has a cavalier way of calling positions he does not like ‘‘com- 
monplace.’’ But he has to admit that these commonplaces were a stable 
part of ancient criticism. Of Aristophanes he says: ‘“Then the accepted 
lists are: first, skill in art (deindtes ) and secondly, wise counsel (nouthe- 
ria) for the making of better citizens.”” Of Plato he says that he makes 
the demand “‘that poetry at its best should deal with what was great and 
noble in human nature, and that further it should embody truth of a 
permanent and universal kind.” Of Aristotle he says that to him “‘the 
poet, taking a larger and generalized view of things represents the 
universal in and through the particular, and so shares in the philoso- 
pher’s quest for truth.”’ So in dealing with one great critic after an- 
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other we are led in spite of the author to a conception of criticism which 
sees literature in its relation to all the larger issues of life. The giving 
of pleasure is only one element in the power of the great literature of 
the world. 

The truth is that there is a great tradition in criticism from Aris- 
totle’s ‘‘Poetics’”’ through Longinus ‘‘On the Sublime” down to the pres- 
ent. And this great tradition rises completely out of hedonism to deal 
with all the meaning of life. The most brilliant interpreters of this 
tradition in America have been Professor Irving Babbitt and Dr. Paul 
Elmer More. Professor Louis J. A. Mercier in ‘““Le Movement Hu- 
manistic Aux. Etats Unis” (which was crowned by the French Acad- 
emy) interpreted the work of Professor Babbitt and Dr. More to the 
European public. His recent volume ‘“The Challenge of Humanism,” 
essays the same task for English readers. Here we have a powerful 
analysis of the whole modern European situation in criticism and a 
placing of the two able American critics in this milieu. Here we find 
ourselves in the central stream of that criticism which has taken the 
whole body of existing literature as its field of study and has risen to 
permanent standards, applied with a vitality which is entirely free from 
conventional rigidity. Robert Shafer has recently published through 
the Yale University Press a volume, ‘“‘Paul Elmer More and American 
Criticism,”’ which is a searching analysis of contemporary criticism and 
a setting forth of the principles which Dr. More has reached as he has 
exposed himself to the whole body of critical writing and to the great 
literary masterpieces of the West, with a mind already fertilized by a 
knowledge of the most seminal thought of India. 

All the world over Irving Babbitt and Paul Elmer More are coming 
to their own. In America men like Professor Norman Foerster of the 
University of lowa and Professor W. R. Elliott of Amherst and many 
another are doing yoeman service in the central stream of humanistic 
criticism. T’o name the men whose minds were fertilized by Professor 
Babbitt is practically to run over a list of the most brilliant graduates 
of Harvard during the period of his long professorship. If we are to 
be saved from making the same mistakes over again with a false sense 
of emancipation in every generation, we must find our minds confronted 
by some such searching criticism as that of Professor Babbitt and Dr. 
More. The London Atheneum had this to say of ‘‘Rousseau and Ro- 
manticism,”” Professor Babbitt’s masterpiece: ‘We are almost com- 
pelled to declare that it is the only book of criticism worthy the name 
which has appeared in English in the twentieth century.” A feature of 
the present situation of particular interest has to do with the number 
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of discriminating ministers of the gospel who are making a serious 
study of the works of Professor Babbitt, of Dr. Paul Elmer More's 
“Shelburne Essays,” and of the six volumes of “The Greek Tradi- 
tion” in which Dr. More literally makes the journey from a brilliant 
secularism to the historic Christian religion. ‘The Sceptical Approach 
to Religion,” the most recent volume of the new series of the Shel- 
burne Essays will prove epochal in the intellectual life of many an able 
young man. The great tradition in criticism is being served just now 
by men of commanding mental power and of vast erudition. The 
apostles of hedonism and naturalism may shout loudly, but their voices 
sound rather thin in the presence of a criticism buttressed by the in- 
sights which come to those who allow the ages to speak to the age. 
Lynn Haroip Houeu. 


THE HUMAN PREDICAMENT 
REALisTic THEOLOGY, by WaLtTer MarsHaty Horton. New York: Harper and 
Brothers, $2.00. 
HIS book is an interesting instance of an attempt of a sensitive and 
well informed mind to escape a thorough-going acceptance of the 
implications of the trends of religious thought since John Locke whom 
H6ffding characterizes as the first critical thinker of modern philos- 
ophy. The book essays a critique of “‘liberalism,” but seeks to simplify 
the undertaking by identifying liberalism with a limited period of the 
nineteenth century, claiming that it really “dates back only to the decade 
between 1840 and 1850.” It is this over-simplification of his task which 
enables the author to achieve easily a seeming victory on behalf of his 
“realistic theology,” but even this realistic theology is weakened in his 
presentation by being made a reflection of the brief period of the post- 
war depression. Yet the temper and the very phrases of the realistic 
theology go back to Calvin and Luther. These longer historical per- 
spectives afford a much fairer basis for estimating the contrasting claims 
of realism and liberalism in theology, as indeed is also true in the realms 
of economics and politics. In these perspectives the realistic theology 
appears as a backwash from the tragedy of the war and a “failure of 
nerve’’ in times of depression. 

The book is not nearly so definitive in its attitudes as the sharp oppo- 
sition of realism and liberalism in some passages would suggest, for 
the author himself qualifies both terms out of sympathy for what they 
imply for him. He cannot quite give up the scientific spirit for which 
he has previously been a champion, nor can he quite accept the main 
contention of Barth’s crisis theology. He accepts the biblical criticism 
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of the liberals, he is a radical in social theory, and he so far is an evo- 
lutionist that he can speak of the variations in Aristotelian entelechies ! 
Although his realism emphasizes grounds for pessimism, he is of course 
optimistic too, since he believes in the providence of God, and that all 
things work together for good to those who love God. 

Perhaps it would have clarified the issue if a distinction had been 
made between a narrower and a broader liberalism, limiting the former 
to the easy optimism and smooth, evolutionary progress attributed to 
some pre-war preachers. Doubtless that kind of liberalism has seen its 
day. The broader view of liberalism, however, is a different matter. 
It is the temper of the modern spirit which is scientific, humanitarian, 
social, and hopeful of the possibility of improvement here and there, if 
not in the totality of things. On page 35 this broader liberalism is made 
partly responsible for the disintegration in the narrower liberal theol- 
ogy. 

The second chapter is devoted to “A Realistic View of Our Human 
Predicament.”’ Here is an excellent example of the current use of 
the term “realistic.” It verges upon being equivalent to pessimistic. 
This is a kind of vogue in the literature of the day. It marks a reaction 
from the too sweet and idealistic temper of the Victorian period, but 
it has undoubtedly gone to the other extreme. It leaves the impression 
that to be factual and realistic in the sense of recognizing things as they 
are it is necessary to play up the drab and the tragic in all its grewsome- 
ness and sordidness, leaving the finer side to shift for itself. Perhaps 
in writing “thrillers” in fiction this may be permissible, but when the 
method is adopted by theologians it sounds like ‘ta voice from the 
tombs”’ of dead systems. A genuine scientific realism would endeavor 
to take account of all the facts, both gay and dour. 

The human predicament is sin. The evidence of sin is found in the 
evils of human life. Sin “‘is a collective disease with which all humanity 
is afficted.”’ Professor Horton sees that this traditional view failed to 
grapple realistically with the causes of particular sins, yet he still holds 
that “there is only salvation by the power of the Spirit, proceeding from 
God through Christ and the church.” In spite of his theological bent, 
he does go a long way in recognizing the curative power of scientific 
techniques such as those pertaining to political and social orders, psy- 
chological insights, and industrial development. But it is that bent 
which obscures for him the full significance of the broader liberalism 
against which he has set his realism. Why identify the human predica- 
ment with sin in the theological sense? He assumes that religion must 
start with this “predicament,” but on page 116, in the first paragraph, 
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he states exactly the procedure of the scientific method, except for the 
word “predicament.” This word prejudices the case. 

Perhaps Dr. Horton’s argument might have proceeded without bias 
if he had said that every religious system starts with some sort of diag- 
nosis of our human situation. Of course there are difficulties in this 
human situation. These difficulties, conflicts, sufferings, are what occa- 
sion the diagnosis, the reconnoitering, the search for directions and 
means of getting out of the difficulties. Certain it is also that man is 
ignorant of many things, weak in his resources, and subject to impulse 
and passion, but these are not perversions of will in the theological 
sense. Professor Horton rightly says that human nature can be changed 
by Marxian communism, by integrating our drives as Dr. Richard 
Cabot and all psychologists suggest, and by social fellowship. These 
ideas belong to liberalism and they point the way to its continuing line 
of development. Compared with it, realistic theology is a passing epi- 
sode, salutary in certain of its criticisms and emphases, but yet only an 
eddy in the main stream. 

EDWARD SCRIBNER AMES. 


DIALECTICAL REALISM 


Nature, MAn anp Gop, by WILLIAM TEMPLE, ARCHBISHOP OF YORK, being the 
Gifford Lectures for 1932-1934. London: Macmillan and Company, $6.00. 
F there are higher and lower ranges of thought and interest in the 
successive Gifford Lectures, then this new series by Archbishop 
Temple belongs to the higher ranges. In his preface the author de- 
scribes his purpose, the working of his mind, his method and philo- 
sophical position. His endeavor is “‘to provide a coherent articulation 
of an experience which has found some measure of coordination 
through adherence to certain principles.” His manner of thinking is 
not the rigorous, consecutive, constructive kind, but such as carries on 
its decisive thinking behind the scenes, or in odd moments of reflection, 
or in his sleep; his philosophical position is that of “dialectical realism” 
and his method is the dialectical which operates with the terms of 
‘thesis, ‘‘antithesis”’ and ‘‘synthesis.”’ 

His realism sets the mind in the world, finds in the action and reac- 
tion of the total environment and the whole organism, the essential and 
distinguishing feature of the mind’s place in Nature and the course of 
his thought brings him to an objective idealism which is essentially that 
of Caird and Bosanquet. 

Before entering upon the subject of the lectures, the author discusses 
certain preliminary matters. The one is the old question of natural 
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and revealed religion, which for him, is no longer tenable. It is a false 
division. The whole of experience and the whole of religion form the 
content which requires philosophical consideration. Natural theology 
is just this consideration. There is some tension between religion and 
philosophy. Philosophy inquires in order to understand; religion in- 
quires in order to worship. For religion, God is the great assurance; 
for philosophy God is an hypothesis, perhaps the only adequate one for 
the interpretation of the universe. 

Another preliminary matter is the question of authority. Religion 
cannot do without authority and philosophy apparently cannot do with 
it. Authority requires the submission of the mind and the surrender of 
the will. Philosophy raises the question of the right of authority to 
such submission and surrender. The solution of this problem is found 
in the object to which both religion and philosophy submit; in the one 
case, God, and in the other, Truth. 

The first series of his lectures deals with the Transcendance of the 
Immanent. His starting point is the emergence of mind in the natural 
process of the world and its natural place therein. The mind does not 
descend from some other order. Its life consists in the action and reac- 
tion of its total organism upon its environment, and in this natural rela- 
tion its nature is developed and it finds the values of truth, beauty and 
good. The distinguishing characteristic of man is his spiritual freedom. 
He is moved to action by the vision and persuasion of what appears 
good to him. He is a person, and it is his nature as personality that 
gives the clue to the nature of ultimate reality, and this reality is best 
conceived in terms of personality. The archbishop parts company at 
this point from Whitehead and criticizes his impersonal conception of 
the ultimate reality. Thus the dialectic of his thought in the first series 
carries him from nature through man to God. 

In the second series of lectures on the Immanence of Transcendance, 
he reverses his procedure and moves from God to nature and man. He 
recovers the field hitherto regarded as the area of “natural religion” 
and makes it the medium and sphere of God’s constant activity and 
self-disclosure. The world itself and man’s whole life are claimed and 
reclaimed for religion. 

Revelation is not a communication of truths about God but the dis- 
closure of God in his activity, purposive guidance, and loving interest 
in man. On man’s side, it is the living apprehension and appreciation 
of the Divine action. The grace of God is mediated through the whole 
world. It is not coercive, but persuasive in its method. The true ethic 
of life is not the utilitarian, nor the intuitional, but vocational, for man 
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is divinely determined and providentially guided and thus each man has 
his place in the whole. This relation calls for a Commonwealth of 
Values and gives history its meaning and the immortal life its content 
and quality. 

The movement of the archbishop’s mind in these profound regions 
of life and thought carries forward the reader’s mind with a sense that 
he is having an adventure of ideas and that he will come to the end of 
his journey through the universe much enriched from his experiences. 
One such reader is appreciative, but he cannot remain silent on certain 
matters which call for criticism. The author’s description of the work- 
ings of his mind, how it goes blank now and again, and how his ideas fre- 
quently come in his sleep, explains certain utterances and positions. His 
belief in the devil is a left-over from naive thinking or mythological 
dreaming and really has no place in his philosophy of the world. His 
readiness to believe what certain persons affirm, that it is possible to 
have “‘virgin-births” happen by concentration of the mind’s attention 
upon such a desire, shows considerable credulity. His concession that 
his conception of the incarnation of God as becoming a historical epi- 
sode, and that Christ regarded as God-man makes it impossible to un- 
derstand him psychologically and describe the workings of his mind— 
this is to remove him from our world and think of him as a portent be- 
fore which we are to be amazed, but dumb and baffled. 

His conception of original sin, and bias to evil, and the vitiation of 
the reason, and of the human spirit itself as evil, results from his abstrac- 
tion of one impulse and the consideration of man in terms of self-cen- 
teredness or selfishness. Yet when he considers human life concretely he 
recognizes that the altruistic impulses are as native and original as the 
self-centered. These impulses at first are neither good nor evil; their 
moral character is determined by the objects selected, and the way the 
impulses are directed. This over-emphasis from abstraction leads the 
archbishop to identify or confuse self-regard with selfishness. 

Then too, the archbishop is not sufficiently critical in his acceptance 
of the declarations, affirmations and attitudes of religion, in its primi- 
tive stages, and in its later historical stages. There is nothing that needs 
such critical sifting as religion. The experience of the Divine Reality 
is never pure; it is always culturally and historically. conditioned. The 
experience may be very real, and yet its interpretation be far from the 
truth. In seeking to make religion its own witness and to justify it over 
against science, we cannot accept all that religion claims for itself. It 
cannot bear its testimony without being open to cross-examination. It, 
like all other experiences, must be subjected to criticism. It too needs 
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“purging.” The archbishop as philosopher is more interesting and en- 
gaging than the archbishop as theologian. 

These critical remarks are made with, however, a profound appre- 
ciation of the great value of the lectures, and a sincere expression of 
gratitude for the service Archbishop Temple has rendered all thought- 
ful readers of the greatest of all subjects of thought. 

DaNIEL EVANS. 


A GOSPEL FOR SOCIETY 


SoctaL SALVATION, by JOHN BENNETT. Charles Scribner's Sons, $2.00. 


ROFESSOR BENNETT calls his book a religious approach to 

the problems of social change. It is all of that, and more. The ap- 
proach is from the right angle. It reveals the essential features of the 
topography of the whole field, points out the main thoroughfares, and 
puts up the signs where there are no thoroughfares. Intellectual as well 
as physical landscapes have keys whose right handling puts even the 
least details into true perspective. 

The book never loses sight of the Christian fundamentals which are 
genuinely fundamental. The late Professor L. T. Hobhouse, for so 
many years England’s leading social theorist, though himself an agnos- 
tic in religious thinking, used to say that Christianity had given the 
world the noblest of all statements as to the worth and dignity of man. 
He insisted that Christianity’s doctrine of the value of mankind could 
not be invalidated even by the manifest contradictions between Chris- 
tian doctrine and the practice of organized Christianity. Professor Ben- 
nett has, of course, a wider appreciation of Christian theology than 
Hobhouse had, and would make the Christian doctrine of God as well 
as of man effective in worthwhile social change. 

Taking the idea of God quite seriously, the author leaves small place 
for that sickly religious liberalism which has interpreted the universe 
as a sort of sunshiny smirk. It is really too bad, though, that so many 
of the gritty theologians of the present hour, some of whom Dr. Ben- 
nett quotes with guarded approval, have seemed to think that their re- 
actions against the doctrines of a smiling God warrant their clenching 
their fists and gnashing their teeth at those of us who wonder if, after 
all, God is so much of a smasher as they would have us believe. One 
trouble with those who believe in God the Smasher Almighty is that 
they sooner or later look upon themselves as favorites of the Smasher, 
commissioned to preach smashing as a divine method of social change, 
or rather of social resistance to change. 

Anyhow, one way or another, the idea of God counts in Christianity’s 
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attempt to make a better world. We can never think meanly of man 
as Christianity speaks of him. Even the ages which conceived of man 
as totally depraved went to the greatest lengths in teaching the divine 
yearning for his redemption. Religion has at times been an opiate, but 
the right use even of opiates helps keep people alive; and religion is 
more often a stimulus and most often a food. 

It is when we attempt to make an ideal real that our most serious 
social troubles begin. Almost all Christianity’s difficulties come of try- 
ing to make word into flesh. The word may be permanent but flesh 
changes. Flesh is subject to all manner of limitations. I do not know 
any better treatment anywhere than that of Professor Bennett in which 
he shows the intricacies and perplexities in any sincere attempt to make 
a Christian conception into a working fact in daily life. Worst of all 
are the retreats of professedly good people into rationalization which 
only charity like that of the author of this book can call sincere at all. 
Almost all my working life has been passed in ecclesiastical administra- 
tion. I do not think that the work has made me unduly cynical, but I 
must say that I most often hear the notion that the personal gospel is 
our chief need urged by men who to all outward appearances in con- 
duct have no place in their lives for the personal application of the 
gospel. If it were those whose lives are finest who decried the social 
application of the gospel I could not say much, but such persons are 
those who sympathize most with attempts to capture all social relation- 
ships for the spirit of Christ. 

“Social Salvation” leaves one in a hopeful mood. Difficulties are 
squarely faced, and yet the conviction is deepened in the reader’s mind 
that Christianity, even with all the faults inherent in its organization, 
is getting ahead. Probably almost all engaged in actual endeavor for 
social change will endorse this conviction. In spite of the heaviest dis- 
counts we can make we are getting ahead. Take the war question. Ad- 
mit that the majority of the churchmen who are now declaring that they 
will never, never support another war will rally round the flag as soon 
as the drums beat; the minority who will not do so will be greater than 
the world has ever yet seen, and it will be an energetic minority, too. 
Admit that many preachers who now noisily declaim against war will 
slow down the instant they discover that doing away with war may 
mean a thorough-going change in the social system. Admit that many 
ecclesiastics will withdraw from the war against war as soon as they 
find themselves rubbing elbows with the reddest of the reds. Admit 
that today those who are willing to go to jail for their opposition to 
forces that tend to war and who do thus go are not to be found inside 
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the churches—nevertheless the church has already done enough to give 
a hint of her power to create public opinion, if one is to judge by the 
sensitiveness and irritation in militaristic circles at anti-war pronounce- 
ments by religious groups. 

In reading Professor Bennett’s book one may wish that the author 
had made a little more of the churches as social entities, with a power 
to bring out of the members acting together possibilities to which they 
do not attain acting separately; and one may wish also that the field of 
view had been widened to permit more than a glance at the social prob- 
lem as affecting the whole world—or rather at the whole word as aftect- 
ing our social problem. On the other hand the reader can be especially 
grateful for the revelation of the possibilities of social good attainable, 
maybe not yet, indeed, but very soon. The trouble with Utopians is a 
fatal propensity to be detained. “Social Salvation” deals with possibili- 
ties which can be made probabilities today and actualities tomorrow. 

Francis J. McCoNNELL. 


OUR MACHINE MADE CULTURE 
TECHNICS AND CIVILIZATION, by Lewis Mumrorp. New York: Harcourt, Brace 
and Co., $4.50. 

MONG the critics of our day no one has analyzed the problems of 

our culture and civilization with a profounder understanding and 

a surer instinct for the basic and essential than Lewis Mumford. His 

“Sticks and Stones” of 1924 and “The Golden Day,” published in 

1926, revealed not only an extraordinary precocity in so young a 

thinker but a grateful insight into the peculiar and unique problems of 
American culture. 

His recent “Technics and Civilization” is a work of first rate im- 
portance and will become an indispensable tool for understanding the 
problems and an assessing the achievements of a technical civilization. 
The book is much more than a history of the technical advances of the 
past thousand years. It is a social and cultural history as well; for at 
every turn Mr. Mumford traces the spiritual sources and consequences 
of technical development. 

Mr. Mumford divides the history of technics into three periods, the 
eotechnic, the paleotechnic and the neotechnic. The first begins roughly 
around 1000 a.D. with the increased use of horse power, water-wheels 
and sails. The second begins in the middle of the eighteenth century 
and the third in the middle of the following century. The three periods 
are differentiated as follows: “Speaking in terms of power and charac- 
teristic materials the eotechnic phase is a water-and-wood complex; the 
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paleotechnic phase is a coal-and-iron complex; and the neotechnic phase 
is an electricity-and-alloy complex. 

Scornful of the idea of progress which arose in the eighteenth and 
nineteenth century, because men identified the change which the ma- 
chine produced with moral achievement, Mr. Mumford reserves most 
of his praise for the eotechnic period: “With respect to human culture 
as a whole the eotechnic period though politically a chequered one and 
in its later moments characterized by a deepening degradation of the 
industrial worker, was one of the most brilliant periods of history? 
For alongside its great mechanical achievements it built cities, culti- 
vated landscapes, constructed buildings, and painted pictures, which 
fulfilled in the realm of human thought and enjoyment the advances 
which were being decisively made in the practical life.” 

Against this achievement paleotechnic civilization, that is the civiliza- 
tion of the eighteenth and nineteenth century, represents ‘‘a new bar- 
barism.” It arose ‘‘out of the breakdown of European society and 
carried the process of disruption to a finish.’ It substituted mechan- 
ical for organic forces of social cohesion. Its technics of money, credit 
and exchange reduced human factors in commerce and industry to a 
minimum. The battlefields of the seventeenth century furnished the pat- 
tern of industrial discipline. “Bloodshed kept pace with iron produc- 
tion: in essence the entire paleotechnic period was ruled, from begin- 
ning to end by the policy of ‘blood and iron.’”’ Kant’s doctrine that 
human beings should be treated as ends, not as means—was formulated 
precisely at the moment when ‘‘human beings were dealt with in the 
same spirit of brutality as the landscape.” It produced ‘‘a new type of 
personality, a walking abstraction the economic man” who sacrificed his 
“digestion, the interests of parenthood, sexual life, health and most of 
the delights of civilized existence to the untrammeled pursuit of power 
and money.”’ 

The neotechnic phase is better than the paleotechnic only in the un- 
fulfilled promise which it presents. For “‘paleotechnic ideals still largely 
dominate the industry and politics of the western world: the class 
struggles and national struggles are still pushed with relentless vigor.” 
One wonders, in fact, whether Mr. Mumford has established the valid- 
ity of his distinction between the coal and iron period of civilization and 
the more recent “electricity-and-alloy’’ complex. The distinction is 
valid enough in terms of the techniques themselves. But Mr. Mumford 
is writing more than a history of technics. Even though there are 
achievements in Mr. Mumford’s third period, such as the tendency to 
copy the organic forms of life in the interest of greater efhcacy, thus 
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reversing the tendency of the second period to substitute mechanism for 
organism, they are not sufficiently solid to warrant his sharp differentia- 
tion from the second period. The mechanization of life; the increased 
productivity of the machine; the accentuation of poverty and wealth; 
the advances in communication, resulting in both a greater extent of 
social cohesion and a more widespread social conflict; the “purposeless 
materialism” of a disproportionate emphasis upon the physical means 
of living; “the ambivalence of the machine as both an instrument of 
liberation and repression” and the vengeance which ‘organic processes, 
reduced to shadows by the machine”’ take upon life by the recrudescence 
of the “raw primitive” in civilization, all of these characteristics of a 
machine civilization belong to the third as well as to the second period. 

By way of parenthesis it ought to be remarked that Mr. Mumford 
has particularly valuable insights into the relation of organism and 
mechanism in a culture, insights which are not common among moderns, 
particularly not American moderns. A word of his on this subject is 
worth quoting. ‘The machine which acerbically denied the flesh, was 
offset by the flesh which denied the rational, the intelligent, the orderly 
processes of behaviour which have entered into all of man’s cultural 
developments. ...On the one side is the gigantic printing press, a miracle 
of fine articulation, which turns out the tabloid newspaper; on the other 
side are the contents of the tabloid itself, symbolically recording the 
most crude and elementary states of emotion, feeling, barely vestigial 
thought. Here the impersonal and cooperative and objective; over 
against it the limited, the subjective, the recalcitrant, violent ego, full 
of hatreds, fears, blind frenzies, crude impulses of destruction.” That 
summary is incidentally not only a description of the vengeance which 
suppressed organic processes have taken upon a mechanical civilization 
but states an even greater difficulty, again and again dealt with by Mr. 
Mumford, the difficulty of guaranteeing ‘“‘rational human progress” 
through technical achievements which merely increase human potencies, 
whether good or evil. 

But to return to the argument. Mr. Mumford’s justification in as- 
signing a special period to the later development of technics in the past 
hundred years is really a hope, the hope that before this period ends in 
the destruction of civilization it will find a way of assimilating the 
machine, ‘“‘making social institutions keep in step with the machine” and 
“altering the nature and rhythm of the machine to fit the actual needs 
of the community.”’ “Basic communism” is an absolute essential of this 
humanization of the machine for ‘“‘an efficient mechanized production 
can be made serviceable to the community in no other fashion.” But 
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this “communism is necessarily post-Marxian. ... Communism as used 
here does not imply the particular nineteenth nuns: ideology, the mes- 
sianic absolutism and the narrow militarist tactics to which official com- 
munist parties usually cling, nor does it imply slavish imitation of the 
political methods or social institutions of Soviet Russia, however ad- 
mirable soviet courage and discipline may be.”” What he has to say on 
the necessity of socializing the ownership of the machine follows by 
such irrefutable logic from all the evidence adduced by him that the 
total treatise is a much more telling argument in favor of communism 
than even the most expert propaganda could be. 

The range of Mr. Mumford’s scholarship is so wide, his sanity so 
refreshing and his penetration so acute that one can speak of this book 
only in the most enthusiastic terms and hopefully wait for the promised 
further development of his theme. The present reviewer can think of 
only one serious criticism. For one who understands the virtues of the 
essentially religious culture of the middle ages in contrast to the ration- 
alistic culture of modernity as well as does the author, and for one who 
has such a thorough appreciation of the organic aspects of life, which 
religion has usually conserved and which a mechanistic rationalism tends 
to destroy, Mr. Mumford is surprisingly indifferent to the problem of 
the relation of religion and culture. This indifference leads him to at 
least one serious inconsistency. He says: ‘“The second contribution of 
the scientific attitude was a limiting one: it tended to destroy the linger- 
ing mythologies of Greek goddesses and Christian heroes and saints; or 
rather it prevented a naive and repetitious use of these symbols. But 
at the same time it disclosed new universal symbols, and widened the 
very domain of the symbol itself. . . . The transformation of the medi- 
eval folk-legend of Dr. Faustus from Marlowe to Goethe, with Faust 
ending up as a builder of canals and a drainer of swamps and finding 
the meaning of life in sheer activity, testify not to the destruction of 
myths by positive knowledge but to their pregnant application.” These 
are strange words from Mr. Mumford’s pen. Who more than he has 
castigated a culture which “finds the meaning of life in sheer activity” ? 
Is not the second part of Goethe’s Faust an omen of the very culture 
which Mr. Mumford abhors, and does not its solution for the problem 
of life in the mere conquest of nature reveal the very superficiality which 
he so severely condemns? Science did indeed “widen the domain of the 
symbol.” It emancipated permanent myth from the shackles of primi- 
tive myth. But unfortunately it frequently destroyed the permanent 
myth with the primitive myth and substituted some.naive credulity for 
a majestic faith. The idea of progress was one of the new myths of the 
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scientific world. Mr. Mumford does not like that particular myth. In 
fact he does not like any of the typical myths of the scientific period. 
Which proves that he has dismissed the religious myths a little too 
readily and has allowed science to give them “pregnant application” a 


little too uncritically. 
REINHOLD NIEBUHR. 


BARTHIANISM IN ENGLISH 


Books by the Barthians 


Karv Barto: THE WorpD OF GoD AND THE WorD OF Man, translated by DOUGLAS 
Horton. Pilgrim Press, 1928. 
Tue CurisTIAN Lire, translated by J. STRATHERN McNas. Student Christian 
Movement Press, 1930. 
Come Hoty Spirit, translated by RicHarDS and HOMRIGHAUSEN. Round Table 
Press, 1933. 
Tue EpisTLeE TO THE RomMaNs, translated by E. C. Hosxyns. Humphrey Mil- 
ford, 1933. 
Tue RESURRECTION OF THE DeEaD, translated by H. J. STENNING. Hodder and 
Stoughton, 1933. 
Gop’s SEARCH FOR Man. Round Table Press, 1935. 

Emit BRUNNER: THE THEOLOGY oF Crisis. Scribner's, 1929. 
THE WorD AND THE WORLD. Scribner's, 1931. 
Tue MepraTor, translated by OLIVE Wyon. Macmillan, 1934. 

RuDOLPH BULTMANN: JESUS AND THE WorD, translated by L. P. SMITH and E. 
Huntress. Scribner's, 1934. 


Books About the Barthians 


THE TEACHING OF Kart Bartu, by Hoye. Student Christian Movement Press, 
1930. 

THE SIGNIFICANCE OF Kart Barty, by McConnacuirz. Hodder and Stoughton, 
1931. 

Karu BarTH, PROPHET OF A NEW CHRISTIANITY? by W. Pauck. Harper, 1931. 

Kari BarTH AND CurRIsTIAN UNITY, by A. KELLer. Macmillan, 1933. 

THE BARTHIAN THEOLOGY AND THE MAN or Topay, by McConnacuiz, London: 
Hodder and Stoughton, 1933. 

A ConsERVATIVE Looxs TO BARTH AND BRUNNER, by Hotmes RotstTon. Cokes- 
bury Press, 1933. 

REVELATION AND THE Hoty Spirit, AN Essay ON BARTHIAN THEOLOGY, by F. W. 
CAMFIELD. Scribner's, 1934. 


EN major works by Karl Barth, Emil Brunner and Rudolph Bult- 

mann, as listed above, have been translated into English and ap- 
proximately fifteen books dealing with their theology have been pub- 
lished in America and England, of which the more important are like- 
wise noted in the list. Yet it is only seventeen years since the appearance 
in German of Barth’s Epistle to the Romans, his first important publi- 
cation. This is an astonishing episode in the history of international 
theological publication. How time has been telescoped in the past one 
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hundred years! In the nineteenth century vital movements of religious 
thought which arose in Germany waited much longer for an American 
or English reading public. The two German theological writers who 
have exerted the greatest influence in this country are Schleiermacher 
and Ritschl. Schleiermacher wrote his epochal ‘Addresses on Reli- 
gion,” a book that turned the tide against a rationalistically born skepti- 
cism, in 1799. Not until ninety-four years later was this volume trans- 
lated into English. And more than a hundred years elapsed between 
the publication of his monumental ‘Christian Faith” and its appearance 
in English in 1928. Ritschl set forth his fresh theory of religious 
knowledge, his ethical evaluation of the divinity of Christ and his so- 
cialized interpretation of the Kingdom of God, in 1870. The two im- 
portant volumes of this ‘‘Justification and Reconciliation” found no 
translator until 1900. Not only is the time lag much greater in the case 
of the translations of these earlier theological pioneers but the number 
of their books translated is much smaller. 

The cause of this acceleration of translation and interpretation in 
our day is manifold. The enterprise of our publishing houses has some- 
thing to do with it. Our reading public has become attentive to novelty, 
a habit sedulously cultivated by a daily press which makes us believe 
that the newest thing is the important thing. We have acquired a nose 
for theological news. But the statistics of the sale of these Barthian 
books is locked up in the ledgers of the publishing houses and they alone 
know whether to classify the volumes among their profit making books 
or among their general-service-to-the-public-books. 

The increase in religious international-mindedness accounts for some 
of the acceleration. We are reaping the crop sowed by a hundred and 
twenty-five years of missionary activity, crowned by the ecumenical 
movement. The trek of theological students to Germany for post- 
graduate study, which began as a thin trickle in the 1820's, has in- 
creased rapidly since 1870, so that in liberal theological circles in this 
country most of the leaders have had a part of their training in Ger- 
many or under teachers trained there. The war made Europe more 
real. Better facilities for travel have been widely utilized. It is hardly 
necessary to trace further the genesis of the threads which bind Amer- 
ica and the Continent together theologically. What happens over there 
has become almost a matter of domestic concern. _~ 

It is this international approach to the Barthian movement that gives 
such breadth to Dr. Keller’s ‘Karl Barth and Christian Unity.”’ His 
reports on the response of different theological groups and types in 
various European countries and in America enables the reader to watch 
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the progress of Barthianism as one watches a bucket of water break 
into small streams and flow down the dusty slope of a sun-baked garden 
at different speeds and in different patterns. For details one needs to 
consult Rolston’s ‘““A Conservative Looks to Barth and Brunner” or 
McConnachie’s “The Barthian Theology and the Man of Today,” 
which set forth rigid and liberal reactions. The former ventures to 
criticize Barth’s attitude toward Scripture but otherwise acclaims him 
as an ardent ally of orthodoxy. The latter, an earlier Ritschlian, has 
earnestly espoused the Barthian theology, though in this excellent book 
he maintains sufficient perspective to remember that Schleiermacher, a 
Barthian bete noir, has contributed much that is true and abiding which 
must be united with the new theology. 

The most important reason for the sudden development of a Barth- 
ian literature in English is its revelation and satisfaction of a latent 
need which exists in our American churches. The need exists along a 
narrow front in both conservative and modernist wings of the church 
and makes up in intensity what it lacks in extensiveness. Already the 
controversy between the older theologies and this new theology has 
passed through the several stages so acutely described by Dr. Keller. 

In the first stage the main consideration on the part of the student of 
Barthianism is to understand and present it objectively and with as little 
personal addition as possible. Obviously, the translations referred to 
above all belong to this first stage. And on the whole they have been 
extraordinarily well done. The difficulties the English reader occasion- 
ally finds in them are due less to ineptitudes of translation than to the 
impossibility of rendering into another language a highly technical 
theological vocabulary which the reader has not met and become famil- 
iar with in other writings. 

In an autobiographical passage in one of his addresses Barth recalls 
his critical and temporarily disastrous discovery of his specific problem 
as a minister, the sermon. His perplexity was of a theological nature, 
how to relate human need and the Bible. It is curious to observe that 
of all these translations it is one of the collections of sermons which 
presents Barth in the least attractive light. On the other hand the short 
addresses, like the collection translated by Douglas Horton or Brun- 
ner’s ‘“T’heology of Crisis,” that still remain the most effective presenta- 
tions of the movement. The reason for this is that in these briefer 
treatments the religious mood of Barthianism finds uncontaminated 
statement and its rediscovery of submerged elements in the Christian 
attitude toward life comes to clear and appealing expression. When we 
read the laborious theological speculations of these German Swiss 
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thinkers and their artful doctrinal expositions, as we must, we weary 
with much threshing of old straw. We have heard a good deal of this 
before. Historical theology all too often has seemed a fantastical edi- 
fice of thought, intricately and ingeniously fabricated in roof and walls 
but suspended in the thin air of speculation without benefit of founda- 
tion posts or cellar. So with the more elaborate systematic treatises of 
these men. But the briefer discourses enable us to get at the underlying 
religious experience and motif of these exciting theologians. And it is 
these corrective insights and convictions rather than their formulation 
in deliberately chosen traditional terminology and modes of thought 
which are the source of Barthianism’s continuing creative power. The 
former is dynamic, living faith; the latter, to borrow Pauck’s pungent 
characterization, is theological skeleton dance. 

In addition to these Barthian books in English a volume like Hoyle’s 
“The Teaching of Karl Barth” belongs to the initial stage of the im- 
pact of the Barthian movement upon contemporary theology, limiting 
its criticism, as it does, to a scant fifth of the volume. So, likewise, 
McConnachie’s “The Significance of Karl Barth.’’ Published signif- 
cantly enough under the imprint of the Student Christian Movement, 
Hoyle’s book devotes an admirable section to biographical information 
and to an exposition of the historical and contemporary situation into 
which Barth first projected his agonized queries about the problem of 
preaching. The main body of the book deals at length with the Barth- 
ian message and remains the best nontechnical introduction to this the- 
ology. 

In the second and third stage of the controversy between the older 
theologies and Barthianism, according to Dr. Keller, criticism, either 
negative or positive, displaces exposition. Here belong the remaining 
books listed above. To be sure, Pauck’s volume begins at the intro- 
ductory and expository level, but even in this part of the book there is 
a large amount of Pauck. His handling of the theological issues at 
stake, which marks him the able scholar in the field of historical the- 
ology, gains in richness of content and depth of perspective because he 
is seeking all the time to come to grips with the thought he is setting 
forth. The fire of Barth’s and Brunner’s earlier writings enkindles 
many of his own pages. Yet his attitude toward Barthianism is am- 
bivalent, for he becomes more and more negatively critical as his book 
progresses. Of his book as of the others it may be pointed out that they 
meet the movement on its own level; they accept its terms, they wrestle 
with its vernacular, they fight it with its own fire or glorify it with re- 


flections of its own light. 
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There is a higher stage in this controversy than those analyzed by 
Dr. Keller which have just been considered. It is the level which no 
published volume in English has yet reached, though occasional articles 
in the more substantial religious periodicals of this country are occa- 
sionally found. When it appears this writing will be genuinely existen- 
tial, to borrow, with apologies to the reader, a familiar Barthianism. 
That is to say, it will deal with the issues of our own lives, with our 
own personal attitudes, with our own decisions in respect to the mean- 
ing of living, rather than with the existence of Karl Barth or with the 
existential problems of Emil Brunner. Barthianism will at most serve 
as a springboard from which our writers dive into our own problems in 
our native waters. Thus this Swiss-German movement will have an 
effect upon this group of American theologians, tangible but indirect, 
and remote enough so that we shall not feel its domination. F. W. Cam- 
field’s substantial study of the relation between ‘‘Revelation and the Holy 
Spirit” points the way. Still frankly indebted to the Barthian theology, 
he has emancipated himself from its vocabulary, its literature, its frame- 
work of thought, and essays to rediscover the transcendence of the Holy 
Spirit as a non-rational principle of interpreting revelation. He orients 
his thesis in the light of English theological literature and obviously 
writes as an Englishman for English readers. 

The influence of Barthianism at least upon the liberal element in the 
American churches will be not only indirect but relatively insignificant. 
Many of our liberals, both inside and outside the evangelical churches, 
have in fact already exhibited a marked awareness of the onesidedness 
and impotence of their religious living, similar to that of the Barthians. 
Like them these American theologians have become disillusioned about 
human nature and are reexamining their premises with regard to it. 
They crave objectivity; they speak of God as the Wholly Other. They 
consider the meaning of divine grace. They rethink the significance of 
religious absolutism and relativism. In religious attitude and motif they 
show marked resemblances to the Barthians. But these liberals, some 
of whom style themselves religious realists, got under way quite inde- 
pendently of Barth, if not prior to him. And they are developing their 
experiments and interpretations, unhampered by that excessive criti- 
cism on the part of opposing schools of thought which forced the Barth- 
ians into an undue if half-willing intellectualization of their fresh reli- 
gious faith. Furthermore the social situation is not so desperate here 
as it has been and remains in Europe. The future offers a more open 
possibility. The numerical and traditional strength of otherworldly 
fashions of Christian faith is less than in Germany and the temptation 
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to succumb to them not so appealing. As a result such liberal Christians 
as have become self-critical have not become self-destructive. They have 
not ceased to be liberals. They show no signs of pendulating into ex- 
treme opposition to their former positions as the Barthians have so 
largely done. They will not surrender their inherited responsibility for 
doing something with the culture of their time besides condemning it as 
having nothing to contribute to the Christian life. 

Barthianism will continue to be both thought-provoking and spirit- 
awakening for its American readers. Its affinities with current and ex- 
panding moods in the churches here will be gratefully acknowledged, 
but the new Calvinism of American liberalism will hardly allow itself 
to run into the molds of old world traditionalism in expression or in 
ethical evaluation. All the more important is it, therefore, that the 
divergent if parallel developments of Barthianism continue to be made 
available for American readers. Cross-fertilization is as necessary for 
the development of theology as it is for that of black-eyed susans and 
goldenrod. 

ARTHUR CUSHMAN McGIrrert. 


THE MYSTICAL ADVENTURE 


Tue Two Sources oF Moratity AND RELIGION, by HeNr1 Bercson. Translated 
from the French by R. Ashley Audra and Cloudesley Brereton with the assistance 
of W. Horsfall Carter. New York: Henry Holt and Co., $3.00. 

HERE have been many studies in mysticism, and as many evalua- 

tions of the mystical life; but no volume, to my knowledge, estab- 
lishes the validity and importance of mystical experience to the degree 
established in Bergson’s already famous book. In this, his crowning 
work, the eminent French philosopher brings to bear upon his interpre- 
tation of morality and religion the full weight of his metaphysics, 
worked out in “Creative Evolution” and other earlier studies, seasoned 
by twenty-five years of subsequent reflection. 

In “Creative Evolution,’ Bergson viewed the evolutionary process 
in nature as a fan-like thrust, impelled onward by an elan-vital, a vital 
impetus, yet held in check by the opposing dead weight of matter, the 
encountering of which gave rise to innumerable varieties of species. In 
the present volume he carries this thesis further in terms of the moral 
and religious life. Morality and religion are seen to be of two sorts: 
closed and open. 

Closed morality is the morality of the species: the customs and mores 
that through many generations have come to be established as obliga- 
tory ways of living. Like the communal behavior of the ant hill and the 
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bee hive, this closed morality is rooted in nature, that is, held in grip 
by the matter-arrested-impetus at the human end of the vital thrust. 
Thus rooted in nature, it tends to maintain itself with the persistence 
characteristic of all instinctive behavior in organic species. 

Open morality looks beyond survival and security of the species to 
values yet unattained because of the matter-arrested stage of human 
evolution. It seeks to burst the bounds of customs and obligatory com- 
mands in established society and turns men’s devotion toward ideals 
and aspirations that may lure them toward a higher humanity. Berg- 
son is insistent that the divergence between these two forms of morality 
is so basic that there can be no gradual passing from one to the other. 
The one holds the human species to the matter-arrested level; the 
other seeks to release the human-tending vital impetus from this matter- 
bound state and to restore to it, its creative impulse. 

How did these two forms of morality arise? Closed morality was 
inherent in the species. But open morality arose out of the tension be- 
tween society and the individual, using individual in the sense of one 
who resisted the mass-morality. What impelled him to resist this mass- 
morality? Intelligence! Intelligence, developed as a divisive agency in 
reflection upon customs and mores, tended to dissolve their natural 
obligatory hold upon men. But the intuitive impulse, embedded deep in 
the structure of the species, reasserted itself, partly to combat the dis- 
solvent power of intelligence, but chiefly to maintain its obligatory hold 
upon the species and to retain its matter-arrested status. Hence the two 
have been in constant conflict. Socrates has continued to drink the hem- 
lock and Christ has perennially gone to the cross. 

Closed, or static religion, arose as an ally of closed morality. We 
have seen how this matter-arrested impetus impelled mass-man to abide 
by the folkways of his group, how intelligence tended to break up social 
cohesion at certain points, and how intuitive behavior reasserted itself 
to maintain mass-morality. Static religion is one form in which this 
counterpoise is achieved. Through myth-making and inciting cere- 
monies, devised to amplify recollection of a selective sort to the end of 
retaining devotion to accepted values, static religion has succeeded in 
arresting the tendency initiated by reflective intelligence. But static 
religion has achieved an even more primary counterpoise. It is the na- 
ture of the vital impetus, says Bergson, to communicate optimism and 
hope. Men rooted in nature, wholly absorbed in the business of living, 
are bent on living. But when intelligence intervenes, it brings into con- 
sciousness the thought of death, thus disrupting men’s attachment to 
life and sapping from them the vital optimism that otherwise impels 
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them to live on confidently. Here again religion intervenes to check the 
dissolvent power of intelligence. Thus static religion, when it stands 
alone, Bergson observes, ‘“‘attaches man to life, and consequently the 
individual to society, by telling him tales on a par with those with which 
we lull children to sleep.” (page 200). 

Now there is a better way to achieve this attachment to life than by 
myth-making and other purely reactive procedures, Bergson continues. 
“Why should man not recover the confidence he lacks . . . by turning 
back for fresh impetus in the direction whence that impetus came? 
(page 200, italics mine). This turning back for fresh impetus Bergson 
identifies with the mystical experience. And here his most exciting ob- 
servations occur. The mystic, Bergson believes, is the rare individual 
that breaks through the matter-arrested level of the human species, and 
creatively pursues the human quest on into the divine realm of the vital 
impetus. In the mystic who achieves purity of heart, the bounds of mat- 
ter are transcended. In the rare moments of his high ventures, the hu- 
man spirit attains the intended human end and thus becomes a recre- 
ative force in society and the fountain source of high religion. Rightly 
considered, Bergson believes, the mystical experience is the open route 
to insights that may feed our philosophies, and to certitudes that will 
enable men to recover confidence in their attachment to life. 

Space does not permit an adequate appraisal of this arresting thesis. 
And an overwhelming sense of sympathy with the basic contentions of 
this work precludes this reviewer from advancing critical comments that 
others might readily record. That mystical experience is the way of 
expert religion, the explorative route to reality by which men come into 
first-hand awareness of what is supremely worthful and become reality- 
centered in their devotion and way of living, is, I think, thoroughly 
true. Everything depends, however, upon what one means by mystical 
experience. My chief misgivings about Bergson’s thesis arise at this 
point. Whether the method and findings of the traditional mystics may 
be transported unmodified into a world view that has been naturalistic- 
ally determined, is, I think, seriously open to question, and the results 
confusing. If we take the traditional mystic as a type and translate his 
approach into terms consonant with Bergson’s basic approach, the ap- 
peal to mystical experience may become significantly illuminating, if not 
thoroughly convincing and alluring. j 

Bergson’s book could be just another vigorous apologia for the ap- 
peal to religious experience, eagerly espoused by the tender-minded or 
acridly dismissed by stauncher spirits as something one will like if he 
likes that sort of thing. But its significance for our generation will then 
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be lost. This book is more than an apology for mysticism; it is a rous- 
ing challenge to rethink the problem of the source of moral and reli- 
gious insight. With new visions in science continually compelling revo- 
lutionary changes in concepts and radical relinquishment of venerable 
theories, philosophers and theologians might well consider possibilities 
of new envisagement in metaphysics and religion by giving scientific 
attentiveness to reliable mystical experimentation. 
BERNARD E. MELAND. 


TYPES OF THEISM 


Gop 1n Tuese Times, by Henry P. VAN Dusen. New York: Charles Scribner's 


Sons, $2.00. 

Gop AND THE Common Lire, by Rosert Lowry CatHoun. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, $2.50. 

Gop, by Joun ELor Boopin. New York: The Macmillan Company, $2.00. 

Gop AND THE SocrAL Process, by Louis WALLIS. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, $2.00. 


ROFESSOR Van Dusen is at his best in analyzing and describing 

the state of mind which prevails among the mass of people in our 
time. In this book he first sets forth the shallowness and chameleon- 
like character of our age, shows how we rush from one extreme to an- 
other, and prophecies a swift change in the near future under the two 
opposing influences of nationalism and communism. His purpose is to 
point out, in the light of these facts, a strategy for Christianity. This 
should be to “shake itself loose from its present entanglements” with 
the modern world, and rethink its message. 

He then analyzes the specific religious situation, showing that its 
chief weakness is abstraction, that is, taking the part for the whole. One 
of his most illuminating statements is that modern religion finds God in 
the intimacies of personal experience and in the cosmic aspects of na- 
ture, but not in the social process. He says that the proponents of the 
social gospel in America sought to induce men to change social condi- 
tions out of loyalty to God as found in personal experience but not in 
the social process. If we are to serve God effectively in remaking so- 
ciety, he declares, we must find the guidance and support of God out 
there in history and in the movements of society. Failure to do this is 
the great weakness of contemporary Christianity in America. The as- 
pect of God found in private personal experience is not sufficient. 

One statement by him I like so well I must quote it: 

‘“We moderns are in the habit of defining what God should be, that is, 
what we insist that he shall be if we are to grant him worship; and then 
we probe about if haply we may feel after such a One and find him. 
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Rather, we must acknowledge God—that mysterious, ineffable, never- 
fully-to-be-apprehended Being who sometimes seems to hover—austere, 
inscrutable, severe—behind the majesty and grandeur of Nature.” 

But after such a noble statement it is painful to see it contradicted in 
the same paragraph by raising the further question, “Is the God, whose 
existence we are compelled to acknowledge, good?” Plainly we cannot 
worship and serve one who is not good. Hence acknowledging such a 
God would still leave us probing about if haply we may feel after One 
who was worthy of our worship. We believe his way of putting it indi- 
cates an error in approach. He ends with a critique of communism. 

Of all the books in our list of four the most rich in content is the one 
by Calhoun. His purpose is to set forth religious realism and he does 
it by approaching religion via work as a religious vocation. He fully 
acknowledges and discusses the difficulties in our time of finding and 
doing work that can have religious significance. However, by religious 
significance he means nothing other than useful work well done. Such 
work does not necessarily make one religious, but it is one necessary 
part of any life that seeks God effectively; and anyone who does such 
work has dealings with God whether he is religious or not. 

The chief purpose of the book is to set forth “religious realism.” 
Realism here means several things. It means, first of all, that things, 
events, principles do not necessarily depend upon God to exist or have 
being. They stand over against God as materials in which and with 
which God works. In the second place, and as a necessary corollary of 
the metaphysical dualism or pluralism just stated, his realism is episte- 
mological. Things, events, forms, stand over against the knowing mind. 
They do not require to be known by any mind, even God’s, in order to 
be a part of the order of the world. In the third place, his realism means 
that God is struggling to shape a recalcitrant world into better shape. 
Hence in useful work man joins with God. Also evil is thus presented 
as something for which God is not responsible, but which he is striving 
to overcome. His realism means, in the fourth place, a determination 
to face squarely all the facts of evil, to dispense with wishful thinking, 
and repudiate that common religious attitude which thinks it must “ex- 
plain” evil in order to justify God. Finally, his realism means that chief 
attention is given to the practical requirements of living and that logical 
perfection of theory will be sacrificed to the demands of practice when 
necessary. Thus his religious realism is metaphysical to the point of 
dualism or pluralism; it is epistemological, rejecting idealism; it is 
morally rigorous, intellectually honest and strongly practical. 

He chose an excellent device for presenting such religious realism 
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when he adopted the method of approaching the study of religion 
through an examination of the religious significance of work. 

Boodin has spent many years in close study of the findings of modern 
physics. As a consequence he has come to see a fact about the universe 
that is puzzling all who have attained this high eminence in scientific 
knowledge. Calhoun also notes this strange feature. The fact is this: 
The universe is made up of innumerable units which do not conform 
to any system of order; and yet an order does pervade the universe. 
The units do not altogether conform, and yet something constrains them 
sufficiently to keep them from plunging the universe into chaos. The 
pervading order of the universe seems like something superimposed 
upon a throng of plunging rushing microscopic elements. It does not 
control them absolutely but yet preserves and develops an order that 
upholds the world known to common sense. Where does this order 
come from? It cannot come from the microscopic elements. Whence 
then? 

All thinkers who have mastered the modern scientific viewpoint see 
this strange fact and have set forth various theories to account for it. 
Generally it leads to belief in God variously interpreted. So it does with 
Boodin and Calhoun. 

According to Boodin God is the field of force which gives to the uni- 
verse this order. But that, he admits, is not an idea of God sufficient to 
meet the requirements of religious living. So he supplements it. He 
paints against this scientific background the further traits which God 
must have to satisfy the heart and experience of the religious man. 

All three of the men thus far discussed, Van Dusen, Calhoun and 
Boodin, although Calhoun less markedly, follow this same procedure. 
They first establish the existence of God, at least as a probability, on 
the basis of the scientific view of the world. Then they proceed to show 
how the idea of God thus presented can be further developed to satisfy 
the requirements of religious and moral living. Boodin especially, in his 
endeavor to bring his idea of God to this high religious level, resorts 
to moods and sentiments which happen to flood over him in favored 
moments and in which he is impelled to cry, “This is God.” At this 
level he departs quite completely from his scientific grounding. 

Louis Wallis in God and the Social Process does not set forth a phi- 
losophy or theology. Rather he portrays the social historic process by 
which the idea of God developed among the Jews. With remarkable 
clarity and cogency he shows how the Hebrew prophets took note of 
those sequences of social change which were destructive of the high 
values of life as over against those forms of the social process that sus- 
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tained and promoted value. The prophets identified God with what 
they could observe of those objective processes which make for the best 
in life, especially the ways of social justice. Thus under their teaching 
there emerged a higher idea of God. The primitive idea of Yahweh 
represented him as protecting the tribe regardless of its moral ways of 
living. But the prophets taught that God would sustain and promote 
only the ways of social justice and would destroy the tribe if it departed 
from these ways. 

Wallis makes plain that the prophets got this idea not by attending 
to their own personal needs, religious or otherwise, nor to any sub- 
jective effect of belief on the believer. Rather they got it by observing 
the actual course of events and the consequences in human living which 
accompanied these events. Such was the method of religious inquiry 
followed by the Hebrew prophets. 

Wallis shows, however, that the observations of the prophets were - 
very limited. After thousands of years of history and social process we 
can observe what they could not concerning what makes for highest 
value in life. 

The great contribution of the prophets was to demonstrate the valid- 
ity of this method of religious inquiry so that later generations, able to 
make more extensive and accurate observations, might carry it further. 
The tragedy has been that later generations forsook this method and 
did one of three things: They clung fast to the teachings of the prophets 
as though these teachings had final validity as revealed truth; or they 
sought the ways of God by philosophic speculation based on certain 
assumptions without the constant and rigorous tests of observation; or 
they took as their test of religious truth certain inner feelings and 
the subjective, psychological effects of cherished religious beliefs upon 
moral conduct. 

Whether one wishes to call this method of the prophets scientific or 
not, at any rate it was a form of observation and reason directed to the 
movements of history and society, and should be clearly distinguished 
from the other methods widely used in history, such as the authorita- 
rian, the speculative, and the pragmatic, just mentioned. Of course the 
prophets like every one else were strongly influenced by inherited tradi- 
tion. Wallis only wishes to say that over and above the tradition that 
shaped their thought, they used observation and reason upon the proc- 
ess of history and society to bring to light the ways of God. 

Since modern science has come upon the scene another method of 
religious inquiry has become very popular. It is represented by Van 
Dusen, Calhoun and Boodin. It consists in going to the knowledge 
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gathered by the several sciences and developing out of that knowledge 
some idea of God, then enriching this idea by various methods such as 
“religious experience,” rational speculation, analogy, mystic intuition, 
esthetic experience, ‘“‘the leap of faith,” the sense of oughtness or con- 
science, and the plain pragmatic method of holding something to be 
true because it helps the individual or the church or society to live as it 
ought. Beliefs of this pragmatic sort must, of course, be formulated in 
such a way that they do not conflict with what is known to be true. All 
the three writers before us do not resort to all the methods just men- 
tioned. But they are all alike in method on three points: (1) they go 
to the findings of science to get the basic outline of their idea of God; 
(2) they find the idea thus derived unsatisfactory to the needs of moral 
and religious living, (3) they try to bring this idea up to the level of 
our vital needs by using some one or more of the several auxiliary 
methods listed. This resort to auxiliary devices to lift the initial idea 
of God to the level of human need is perhaps most outspoken and fla- 
grant in the case of Boodin, but it is obviously present in the other two. 

Now it is very important to distinguish between any conceivable sci- 
entific method of religious inquiry and the method of going to the sci- 
ences to get knowledge of God. The scientific method does not consist 
in going to some science and taking what it has to say. Physics does 
not go to biology to discover the nature of physical reality. Biology 
does not properly go to physics to get knowledge of what is distinc- 
tively biological. So also religion is not scientific when it goes to the 
sciences to get its knowledge. 

Thus there is a great difference between using the findings of the sci- 
ences as though they set forth the realities which concern religion, and 
using the method of science under the guidance of religious interest to 
explore those areas which are of peculiar concern to religion but not of 
special interest to the sciences. Whoever uses the scientific method to 
explore any field of interest must do two things at the start. First, he 
must begin with some very crude and rough and inaccurate form of ob- 
servation and reason. To be sure he must be as rigorous and accurate 
and objective as possible, but if the subject matter is complex it will 
take years and centuries to attain much accuracy. However, in many 
areas of life, as in religion, great accuracy is not needed provided one 
can be quite sure he is dealing with the reality with some reliable degree 
of rough approximation. Secondly, one must begin, not with the fine 
products of knowledge brought forth by some other science searching 
some other kind of reality, but with the raw facts of common sense, 
for there is where every basic science begins. 
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The prophets were not scientific, if by that one means accuracy and a 
specialized technique. But if one means rigor in reason to the height of 
their ability and their times, utmost care to check their reason by most 
acute observations, and utmost objectivity in the sense of subordinating 
personal and social interest to the end of grasping the nature of the 
reality they sought, then they were scientific. 

The modern world has before it four different methods of religious 
inquiry. They are: 

(1) The authoritarian method of revelation used by the super- 
naturalists, both traditional and neo-supernaturalists. 

(2) The eclectic method we have described, used by the three men 
under review and generally by the most popular leaders of religious 
thought in our time. 

(3) The method of depending on knowledge gathered by the 
sciences without supplementing this with anything else, used by the 
humanists. 

(4) The method of the Hebrew prophets as Wallis sets it forth. 

The future course of religion in the United States and in the world 
will be determined by which of these methods wins most favor among 
the leaders of religious thought. 

Henry NELSON WIEMAN. 


LOOKING BEYOND OURSELVES 


INTOLERANCE, by WINFRED ERNEST GARRISON. New York: Round Table Press, 


S250 
CATHOLICS, JEWS AND PROTESTANTS, by CLARIS Epwin Sitcox and GaLen M. 


Fisuer. New York: Harper & Brothers, $2.50. 
EruicaL Issures CONFRONTING WoRLD CHRISTIANS, by DANIEL JOHNSON FLEMING. 

New York: International Missionary Council, $2.00. 

HESE three volumes have two common characteristics. On the 

one hand they have a sense of fairness and catholicity, a spirit that 
is capable of seeing the whole problem without passion or prejudice. 
On the other hand they reveal the modern attitude of frankness which 
gives the reader a feeling that nothing is being covered or hidden from 
him. One is carried forward in their treatment without any sense of 
being persuaded except by the facts; of being cudgeled except by his 
own conscience; or of being twisted by any bias except by the long his- 
toric slants. 

Dr. Garrison courageously takes up the deadly serpents of age-old 
enmities, and deals with them with such fairness and justice as to leave 
no sting. He has brought to his subject the precision and historic au- 
thenticity which characterizes all his writings. As a gifted interpreter 
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of Christian history he has built each separate chapter into the fabric 
of an indisputable past. 

He lays bare the truth that the history of toleration is the history of 
minorities, with the implication that majorities uniformly tend to be- 
come intolerant. He brings his survey of this subject to close grips with 
immediate expressions of intolerance as they appear in rabid patriotism, 
narrow sectarianism and in the anti-racial attitudes toward the Jew and 
the Negro. Here again he finds such discrimination and intolerance the 
fruits of historic moods. Present society has come out of the pit of 
man’s inhumanity to man. The way out is by the exorcism of fear and 
hatred, the recognition of all human rights as inseparable from true 
progress and the final prosperity of the race. 

Those who have read Mr. Silcox’s masterly volume on “Church 
Union in Canada” will understand what an invaluable book awaits them 
in this, his latest contribution. This volume is an answer to the request 
of the National Conference of Jews and Christians. The specific charge 
was to make ‘‘a series of community case studies concerning problems 
of faith relationships.” The result is more than a collection of varied 
experiences; it is an honest eye through which religious fellowships in 
America may see themselves as their neighbors see them. The frank 
and open criticisms each of the other are set out without bitterness or 
embarrassment. 

Mr. Silcox builds his new volume on a survey of historic facts which 
are now available, revealing the human relationship of the various ma- 
jor faiths in North America toward one another. It is not a volume 
which will please the intolerant in any group. It complements Dr. Gar- 
rison’s Intolerance in many vital particulars. Here are two honest stu- 
dents of contemporary human attitudes reaching the conclusion that the 
true development of man is in the direction of heterogeneity. On one 
hand, minority rights must be respected while on the other, minority 
groups must cooperate. Neither tyranny on the part of majorities can 
be endured nor refusal to bear responsibilities on the part of minorities 
can be continued if human society is to progress peacefully. 

Dr. Fleming deals in forthright fashion with the ethics of tainted 
money, of money getting and money spending, the manner and method 
of soliciting funds and of investing them as they are related to the mis- 
sionary cause. He supplies the fullest material for inquiring minds on 
the more modern questions being asked concerning the ethics of accept- 
ing or rejecting indemnities; about the practice of accepting armed inter- 
vention; about the vexing problem of limiting the world’s population. 
The source material is set out in most accessible and readable fashion. 
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One may not always find the full weight of the author’s personal con- 
victions thrown behind the answer to certain perplexing ethical prob- 
lems, but he will find the complete data upon which to make his own 
judgments. 

The total impression of these volumes is the contention that religion 
ought to help a man find his proper place among other people and to 
make him the good neighbor in the world. In the language of Mr. Sil- 
cox, they challenge the religious groups of North America ‘“‘to look 
beyond themselves, to learn from one another, and then to work in a 
far greater unison to secure here in this new world a real national unity 
and grow a sincere national soul.’’ They appeal on the one hand for a 
cultivated ethical sensitivity and on the other for complete freedom in 
thinking which alone can save religion from intellectual death. 

Finis S. IDLEMAN. 


ARE THE GOSPELS HISTORY? 


HIsTORY AND INTERPRETATION IN THE GospPELs, by R. H. Licutroot. New York: 
Harper and Brothers, $2.50. 
HE last decade has witnessed a greatly renewed interest in the 
study of the origin and meaning of the Gospels. This awakening 
has been due in large part to the activity of several German scholars, 
who have elaborated a somewhat novel method of Gospel criticism 
known as Form Geschichte. In essence the method involves the anal- 
ysis of the Gospels into their ultimate constituent elements, namely, the 
many sections of teaching or narrative matter. These are conceived as 
assuming certain fixed forms and as circulating independently or in clus- 
ters before they were arranged, with editorial modifications, in the se- 
quences characteristic of our Gospels or of their written sources. To 
the literature (so far mostly in German) which has been produced un- 
der the impulse of this new insight Professor Lightfoot makes a dis- 
tinguished contribution in the Bampton Lectures of 1934. 

As the title indicates, the principal thesis of the book is that the Gos- 
pels (like the earlier pericopes) did not arise primarily to satisfy intel- 
lectual curiosity about the historical Jesus, but to meet certain religious 
needs of early Christian communities. They are more concerned, there- 
fore, with interpretation than with history. This is as certainly true of 
Mark as of the other Gospels. The author decisively rejects the view 
which sees in Mark a simple, naive statement of historical facts thus 
sharply setting it off from Matthew and Luke and, of course, John, in 
all of which various “‘tendencies” are acknowledged to be at work. 
Mark is no mere writing down of a disciple’s reminiscences; it is com- 
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posed of pericopes and aggregations of pericopes which had taken shape 
before Mark or even his sources employed them and which reflect 
many contemporary interests of the churches. Besides, Mark himself 
is more than a compiler; he is an author with a doctrine and purpose 
of his own which give particular character to his book. Lightfoot fol- 
lows Wrede in finding in the “messianic secret’’ the principal key to 
Mark’s meaning. He shows fine feeling for the dramatic quality of the 
Gospel. Mark “reads like a tragedy, from first to last.” Although one 
will inevitably disagree with the author at many points of detail and 
may not agree entirely even with his general view, there is no doubt 
that he has made an illuminating contribution to our appreciation of 
the purpose, importance and highly distinctive genius of the Gospel of 
Mark. The other Gospels are treated less fully but with the same in- 
sight. 

Perhaps the most significant feature of Professor Lightfoot’s work 
is the attitude which he displays toward Form Geschichte. He accepts 
it, and evidently without feeling that he has done a dangerous or de- 
structive thing. He realizes that the recovery of the “historical Jesus” 
with any definiteness is impossible, but for him that only means that 
Jesus is not limited by the documents that profess to describe him. He 
was greater, not less, than the interpretations of him which we have. 

The reading of this book has led the reviewer to ask himself whether 
the error of many of us has not lain in expecting to find the outline of 
Jesus’ personality definitely traced in the Gospels. It is the error 
equally of those who regard the Gospels as largely historical and of 
those for whom the trustworthy historical material has been greatly re- 
duced. Both groups count upon the Gospels to give them a definite 
picture of Jesus’ personality and career; the only difference is that one 
group looks at them naively and the other critically. One group be- 
lieves what they tell the ordinary reader; the other believes what they 
tell the critical scholar. But both are wrong. If what the Gospels say 
is an inadequate account of Jesus, what the critic finds in them is even 
less adequate. 

As a matter of fact, books like Professor Lightfoot’s are making us 
realize that the figure of Jesus cannot be clearly discerned either by the 
naive or by the critical student of the Gospels. Its outline and its di- 
mensions are only vaguely indicated. Recent research has disclosed the 
uncertainty, but it has not resolved it. And any study of Jesus which 
assumes that it has done so fails at the start. No figure that is less— 
indeed no figure that is not far greater—than that which dominates any 
one or all of the Gospels can ever be altogether convincing. Unless I 
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misunderstand what is implicit throughout the book, this is something 
like what Lightfoot means when he writes, ‘For all the inestimable 
value of the Gospels, they yield us little more than a whisper of his 
voice; we trace in them but the outskirts of his ways.” For this author 
Form Geschichte does not involve a necessary reduction in the stature 
of the actual Jesus; on the contrary, it opens the way to its indefinite 
enlargement. 


JouN Knox. 


REVOLUTION AND ITS CRITICS 


CHALLENGE TO Democracy, by C. DeELisLe Burns. New York: W.W. Norton and 
Company, $2.50. 

BOLsHEVisM, Fascism AND THE LipeRAL-DemocraTic STATE, by MAuRICE PARME- 
LEE. New York: John Wiley and Sons, $2.75. 

FAREWELL TO REVOLUTION, by EVERETT Dean Martin. New York: W. W. Nor- 

ton and Company, $3.00. 

LIBERALISM AND SocraL AcTION, by JOHN Dewey. New York: G. P. Putnam's 

Sons, $1.50. 
Fascism AND SoctAL REVOLUTION, by R. Patme Dutr. New York: International 
Publishers, $2.25. 
RELIGION AND REVOLUTION,’ by ADOLF KELLER. New York: Fleming H. Revell 
Company, $2.00. 
HIS group of books does not embrace a complete discussion of our 
contemporary revolutionary scene, but it is thoroughly representa- 
tive of that discussion, ranging as it does from the hesitant, backward- 
leaning liberalism of Everett Dean Martin to the out-and-out revolu- 
tionary philosophy of R. Palme Dutt, and including the half-frightened 
and wholly confused approach characteristic of theological circles gen- 
erally, and German theology in particular. 

An admirable setting for this discussion is provided by Mr. C. Delisle 
Burns’s vision of a better world as projected in his “Challenge to De- 
mocracy.” He beholds the breakdown of an old order, and envisions the 
building of the new, without being awed by the former or frightened by 
the latter. He sees dictatorship as an effort to meet present day needs 
by a resort to primitive methods of organized society for the common 
good, for, whatever may be said against fascism and communism, “it 
would be foolish to underestimate the genuine idealism which has gained 
for them the support of generous youth. . . . The lost souls returning 
from the war longed for some life in common, and dictatorships have 
supplied the crudest form of that life.” But any such advanced expres- 
sion of monopolistic capitalism is inevitably “barbarous and undemo- 
cratic.” A democracy is a community, a glorified fellowship of neigh- 
bors inhabiting a city, a state, a nation, a world, even, and as such must 
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concern itself with the all-around welfare of every single member. It is 
in this vein that the author leads his reader, step by step, into a far-to- 
the-left position. And there he stops, contenting himself to create a 
desire for a better world without making a single direct suggestion as 
to how that desire is to be fulfilled. 

The task of making a concrete political and economic analysis is much 
more thoroughly accomplished in Maurice Parmelee’s book, ‘“Bolshe- 
vism, Fascism and the Liberal-Democratic State.’’ Here is an author 
whose interpretation of contemporary events must be reckoned with. A 
trained scholar, thoroughly at home in the fields of sociology, anthro- 
pology and economics, Dr. Parmelee sets down his observations from 
direct travel and residence in the countries which he discusses. After a 
detailed comparison of political and economic conditions in Russia, Italy 
and Germany he leans to Russia as offering the greatest hope for man- 
kind, but only with certain clearcut reservations. He makes a drastic 
criticism of the latter’s well-nigh impregnable bureaucracy, and ex- 
presses the fear that Stalin may retard the process of socialization by 
his stolid, unimaginative nature and his overbearing political ambition. 
He observes, however, that Russia’s political structure is such as prac- 
tically to eliminate this danger in the long run; for bolshevism, as over 
against fascism and naziism, emphasizes the dictatorship of the pro- 
letariat, and deliberately suppresses a too enthusiastic appraisal of who- 
ever happens to be chairman of the Soviet central committee. All this 
in striking contrast to the glaring headlines which, day by day, glorify 
a Mussolini or a Hitler! 

But Russia, in the opinion of the author, has other advantages. 
Whereas fascism depends on the life of a dictator for its continuance, 
communism has an organization from which leaders automatically 
emerge to carry on regardless of who drops out of the picture; and 
whereas fascism has consistently refused to reconstruct the economic 
regime, subsidizing and monopolizing capitalism in its extremest forms, 
Russian bolshevism has slowly, but consistently, gone about the business 
of reconstructing her economic life from center to circumference. Thus 
runs Mr. Parmelee’s analysis, and his detailed weighing of the com- 
parative merits of the fascist and bolshevik methods of government con- 
stitutes his most important contribution in view of the tendency, on the 
part of outside observers, to lump the two together, indiscriminately, 
under the same label. 

It is this indiscriminate identification of two different forms of dic- 
tatorship which constitutes Everett Dean Martin’s chief offense. For 
the author of “Farewell to Revolution,” long distinguished for his, at 
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times, brilliant analysis of mass behavior, suggests in the very begin- 
ning of his book that revolution is necessarily mob violence, a barbarian 
invasion, a hypocritical and unsportsmanlike stabbing in the back of a 
temporarily weakened government for the sake of selfish gain and the 
achievement of minority political power. Tracing the history of mass 
struggle from the classical Greek period to the present time he concludes 
that there have been three revolutionary cycles: The first was a struggle 
for “a kind of equality among men.” This struggle ended in the despo- 
tism of the Cesars. The second cycle began with Pope Gregory and had 
its inspiration in a vague ideal of Christian brotherhood. This cycle closed 
with the treaty of Westphalia, the establishment of modern national- 
istic rivalry and the complete sovereignty of warring princes. The third 
cycle began in England in 1642 as a struggle for constitutional liberty, 
parliamentary government and the rights of man. Since 1917 revolu- 
tionary movements, whether communist, fascist or nazi, ‘‘are arrayed 
against precisely those objectives which have inspired revolutions since 
1642.” 

Aside from the doubtful value of such a far-reaching and all-inclusive 
generalization of historic processes in terms of definitely labeled 
“cycles,” Mr. Martin’s analysis seems vulnerable from almost any angle 
of approach. His passionate objection to revolution, stated in the be- 
ginning and defended in dogmatic fashion, finally leads him to assert 
that “revolutions have never accomplished their desired objectives” 
and “‘that all revolutionists—even the Lenins and the Stalins—are hope- 
less romanticists,”’ and to predict that in less than a generation there 
will be no observable differences in the governmental structures of Rus- 
sia, Italy and Germany. 

One does not need to turn to a radical in order to find the flaws in 
Mr. Martin’s interpretation. Prof. John Dewey, another liberal, offers 
an analysis which meets revolutionists on their own ground. Not con- 
tent with a dogmatic renunciation of violence Professor Dewey traces 
the devious course which the philosophy of liberalism has run since it 
was first popularized by John Locke. Locke, Bentham, Smith and 
Green were tolerant men in intolerant periods, but they conceived of 
liberalism primarily in terms of freedom from governmental encroach- 
ment. They were definitely hostile to everything suggestive of social 
planning, and, in the course of time, were quoted in defense of the status 
quo. As one reads Professor Dewey’s analysis, one suspects that Mr. 
Martin himself has never passed beyond the Lockean stage of liberal- 
ism. Professor Dewey believes, as Mr. Martin obviously does not, that 
the present economic regime is the major cause of our many cultural 
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tensions, and that a reconstruction of fundamentals rather than a tink- 
ering with surface evils is the great need of today. And although he ad- 
mits that coercion in certain areas of life must be at times resorted to in 
the effectuation and maintenance of social change, the real question is 
‘“whether force or intelligence is to be the method upon which we con- 
sistently rely and to whose promotion we devote our energies.” 

The distinction which Dewey makes in the above statement is worthy 
of note, and so also is his conviction that the point at which large-scale 
violence must be resorted to has not been reached. It is here that the 
author of “Liberalism and Social Action” parts company with his rad- 
ical critics. Their spokesman in this survey is none other than the bril- 
liant R. Palme Dutt, editor of the British Labor Monthly, and the most 
conspicuous Marxist of Great Britain. The decision which liberals like 
Mr. Martin would not think of making, and which Professor Dewey 
would make only with the greatest reluctance, Mr. Dutt proclaims 
month after month, and year after year, with evangelistic fervor. He 
believes that throughout the world the hour has arrived, or is fast ar- 
riving when the issue must be drawn, when force must be met with force 
in the interest of a socialized society. His analysis, beginning with the 
present century, seeks to show how liberalism has already succeeded in 
plunging several European countries into fascism of one form or an- 
other; and how what happened in Italy and in Germany will happen else- 
where if the temporizing policies of the social democrats continue to 
smooth the way for an encroaching capitalism. Mr. Dutt is quite sure 
that there is no such thing as the automatic collapse of capitalism; 
neither does he believe that it can be quietly and gradually exterminated 
through a progrom of non-violence, for “‘it will continue to resort to 
violence and falsehood, and only through counter-force will its power be 
wrested from its hand.” He concludes with the confident prediction that 
“in the fire of fascist terror and of the fight against fascism the revolu- 
tionary working class is drawing close its ranks .. . for the final struggle; 
and the revolutionary working class, thus steeled and strengthened, will 
rise to the height of its task, and win and save the world.” 

A careful reading of these five books, in the order given, will intro- 
duce all the major issues which have lent drama and pageantry to con- 
temporary history. All the issues, that is to say, save one. Religion is 
mentioned only incidentally as though there were a conspiracy among 
the authors to shunt it to one side, as an observer of rather than a par- 
ticipant in world affairs. And it must be admitted that Dr. Keller’s five 
Princeton lectures on ‘‘Religion and Revolution” leave much yet to be 
done toward dispelling such a notion. In Russia organized religion has 
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been eliminated as a hindrance rather than a help. In Italy there is a 
temporary truce between church and state, but the issues remain, and in 
terms of rival power and influence rather than in terms of basic social 
change. It is enlightening therefore to turn to Dr. Keller’s interpreta- 
tion of the theological ferment which is in process in Germany. He in- 
troduces the novel suggestion that “the revolutions of the twentieth cen- 
tury have emerged, consciously or unconsciously, from a religious back- 
ground.” But it soon becomes evident that the author is thinking of the 
“religious nature” of Christianity’s rivals rather than of Christianity 
itself. These rivals are the religions of bolshevism and of nationalism, 
for these “‘are not mere political movements, nor do they aim merely at 
the transformation of the social structure of mankind.” It is these rival 
religions which thrust upon Christianity its life and death struggle. The 
battle is on “‘between the truth that comes from God and the truths that 
come from man.” Four centuries ago, says Dr. Keller, the Reformation 
fought the same battle, and ‘“‘justification by faith” was its ‘great dis- 
covery.”’ Luther protested against all efforts by man to save himself, 
and has become once again the spiritual guide of those who have des- 
paired of all efforts by man to save himself. Through the influence of 
Kant and Schleiermacher and Ritschl and Harnack and Troeltsch faith, 
as a medium of salvation, had given way to reason as men sought to 
harmonize theology with the cultural ethos of their time. ‘These human- 
istic tendencies neutralized the power and influence of the Christian 
church. Then came the war. The army was defeated and, with it, the 
spirit of the German people, a dramatization, as it were, of the limit of 
man’s possibilities. Man thus realized himself to be less strong or wise 
or good than he had thought, and he realized that “neither the state 
nor the church, neither human force nor human spirit had really the 
power to change the world and to assure the life and peace of man.” 

It was through such a conditioning of the German spirit that Barth- 
ianism took root, that a transcendental God was reenthroned, and that 
a courageous resistance against the encroachments of the pagan cults, 
sponsored by the nazis, was set up. But this achievement seems to be a 
negative rather than a positive one, for we see here the influence of the 
revolution on theology rather than the influence of theology on the 
revolution. Dr. Keller’s repeated references to Barth suggest his own 
conviction that a recourse to a transcendental God and a stubborn re- 
sistance to a temporarily unchangeable world is, after all, the essence 
of salvation. One cannot help admiring a theology which inspires its 
followers with such courage of resistance, but one wishes that religion 
could speak with greater clarity and offer a more constructive alterna- 
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tive to revolution and oppression. Nay, one wishes that organized reli- 
gion could minister more definitely to those processes which make for a 
positive social change, here and now. 

Epwin T. BUEHRER. 


AMERICAN PHILOSOPHY OF EDUCATION 


Tue SocraL FounpaTions oF EpucaTion, by GeorGce S. Counts. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, $3.00. 

EDUCATION FOR AN AGE OF Power, by JosepH K. Hart. New York: Harper and 
Brothers, $2.50. 

EpucaTION FOR Democracy, by J. B. JoHNsTON. Minneapolis: The University of 
Minnesota Press, $2.50. 


T is worthy of note that these works fall in the field of the theory and 
philosophy of education. This is indicative of a changing emphasis. 
Fifty years ago there was only a scanty shelf of general works on educa- 
tion in the English-speaking world. Then books on educational psy- 
chology began to dominate the field; books on methods of teaching fol- 
lowed. In recent years the center of interest has shifted to educational 
administration. Today there is a growing feeling that our supreme 
need is a clear-cut philosophy of education; a philosophy conceived in 
accordance with the fundamental nature of man and of our democratic 
American ideals. These writers take occasion to excoriate the present 
so-called science of education for its excessive fertility and the futility 
of the formal study of methods. 

Does the American Historical Association endorse communism? 
‘The Social Foundation of Education,” although written by Dr. Counts, 
bears the full imprimatur of the association. It is accordingly of more 
significance than if it represented the views of an individual. 

The work is divided into three parts. The first discusses our Amer- 
ican democratic tradition, the vastness of the natural resources of our 
country, and the amazing inventions of technological science. Part two 
portrays social conditions during colonial times and the early nineteenth 
century. This portrayal embraces the family, economy, communication, 
health, education, recreation, science, art, justice, government, and 
world relations—every fundamental social institution except the Chris- 
tian church. Each of these has been radically transformed by the clos- 
ing of the free land of the frontier, and especially by the industrial 
revolution. 

The period of industrialism has been marked by the exaggeration of 
the profit motive and the principle of enlightened self-interest. 

In part three the implications of ‘‘collective economy” are indicated. 
“The age of individualism in economy—that age that nurtured the 
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young republic—is patently drawing to a close. The age of corporate, 
social, or collective economy is opening” (p. 486). The profit motive, 
competition of individuals, and private control of goods are condemned. 

The tremendous project known as the Tennessee Valley Authority 
prompted “Education for an Age of Power.” In the most culturally 
backward portion of America technological science is constructing the 
greatest power plant in the world. Electricity will be so cheap that 
every home within a hundred miles will be equipped with apparatus to 
perform practically all the work. The contrast between poverty— 
economic and cultural—and power could not be more sharply drawn; 
people content with a low standard of living and culture are to be 
furnished more mechanical servants than even kings enjoy. The author 
uses this situation as a symbol of the utter backwardness of the Amer- 
ican people as a whole and their antipathy to social and intellectual 
changes as the age of technology puts into the hands of man unprece- 
dented power. 

In the age of power man will either be overwhelmed by the Franken- 
stein which he has created or he must develop a new culture. It may 
not be generally known that the T.V.A. was undertaken not merely to 
generate electrical power, but also to experiment with a new social 
order. This aspect of the project is not generally understood. 

What is to be done to advance culture commensurately with the power 
of the new era? Dr. Hart undertakes to answer this question. He 
draws an exultant picture. In the magic city of Norris, under the guid- 
ance of expert governmental agents, “there will be neighborliness, 

. and community understandings; and cooperations and partici- 
pations; and broad reaches of sympathy; and all that makes for a gen- 
uine humanity” (p. 136). “New ideas, new skills, new habits; new 
social relationships; new moralities which can keep living wholesome 
even in a world where machinery will do most of the work. In short, 
here we must find or create a new human person for a new civilization” 
tp.5153). 

“Education for an Age of Power” is essentially an exposition of the 
fundamental principles of the pragmatism of Dr. John Dewey. It holds 
that intelligence is not a basic aspect of reality but an instrument that 
has been evolved in order to assist man in adapting himself to his en- 
vironment. 

What was true of the genesis of intelligence in racial history holds 
for its development in the individual. To be vital knowledge must 
arise from actual experience. He will tolerate no information that does 
not arise from the necessitous activities of life. Rousseau never in- 
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veighed against the formalism of the school of his day and against the 
uselessness of books more vehemently than does Dr. Hart. 

The dilemma of educational pragmatism was never quite so sharply 
accentuated. Real work, we are told, “has given children the chance 
to find experience with things under real conditions, and so to develop 
such a sense of accuracy and responsibility as can be secured in no other 
way” (p. 166). In the city of Norris electrical devices will do the 
work and leave little for adults to perform, much less any educative 
tasks for children. The situation is deplorable for the pragmatic theory 
of learning. Having no real work left for children to do and thus to 
gather experience of things, sense of responsibility, accuracy, and social 
co-operation, the educators of the city will be forced to invent work. 
Dr. Hart declares: ‘““The community must manage, somehow, to save 
some of its real work for education purposes” (p. 167). Evidently 
the author has not pondered deeply the history of human culture or he 
would have learned that culture is the offspring of leisure and not of 
labor; that there is such a thing as the play of the spirit as well as the 
play of the body; that knowledge may spring from the desires of the 
intellect as truly as from the desires of the flesh. 

“Education for Democracy” grows out of the rich experience of the 
dean of the academic college of the University of Minnesota. No 
other American university has made such persistent and intelligent 
efforts to study its own problems. The results of these studies of the 
functions and organization of higher public education are stated in this 
volume—stated, it must be added, with unusual simplicity and succinct- 
ness. 

A great phenomenon of modern life during the past years has been 
the astounding trek of American youth of both sexes to college. They 
have been going to college at a more youthful age, and the level of 
intelligence has been lowered. These new conditions create many diffi- 
cult problems. Dean Johnston has stated these problems in a sympa- 
thetic manner. He shows the principles and indicates the direction in 
which higher education is moving in its reorganization to suit the democ- 
racy of the new era. 

These works agree in basing their conceptions on the historical de- 
velopments in our country during the past two centuries, especially 
stressing the tremendous changes brought about by the industrial revo- 
lution. They find the chief cause of social and economic disturbance to 
be capitalism and the profit system, rugged individualism, and the con- 
trol of government by private, predatory interests. 

The authors demand that social life, economics, and’ education be 
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rationalized. Dr. Counts demands a “planned economy” for the ‘‘gen- 
eral good.” This is to be realized through indoctrination of children in 
the public schools. Dr. Hart advocates “national planning” for the 
realization of democratic ideals and a culture commensurate with the 
increase in power available for every household. He pins his faith to 
technology on the one hand, and to scientific social experimentation on 
the other. Dean Johnston advocates a ‘“‘planned society” to be brought 
into existence by the adjustment of education to the capacities of indi- 
viduals. “What is wanted in a settled country is a social order planned 
for the common good.” 

References to Christianity are few and invariably derogatory. They 
agree that its influence has declined and is negligible. Whether church 
people are aware of it or not, Christianity is no longer considered by 
educational leaders of America to be a potent force in social recon- 
struction. 

FREDERICK Esy. 


PHASES OF PHILOSOPHY 


PuiLtosopHy: AN INTRODUCTORY STUDY OF FUNDAMENTAL PROBLEMS AND ATTI- 
TUDES, by CLIFFORD BARRETT. New York: The Macmillan Company, $3.00. 

PROBLEMS OF PHILOSOPHY (Revised edition), by G. Watts CUNNINGHAM. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, $3.50. 

THREE INTERPRETATIONS OF THE UNIVERSE, by JOHN ELOF BoopIn. New York: 
The Macmillan Company, $3.00. 

ERE are three important books each of which probes into the 
H nature and findings of both cognition and valuation; they all are 
fruits of an intensive study of previous speculations, and, what is more, 
they analyze and discuss issues and problems with explicit reference to 
the masters of philosophy; they all promote philosophic literacy while 
yet, in scrupulous avoidance of dogmatism and doctrinism, they chal- 
lenge their readers to independent exploration of the fields into which 
they are led; they all set forth the leading conceptions of contemporary 
science and consider their implications for philosophy. 

Barrett and Cunningham tell of the nature and scope of philosophy 
and present an introductory examination of its chief problems and atti- 
tudes. The latter selects as his approach, and point of reference in 
later discussions, an analysis of the cognitive enterprise. He deals, in 
turn, with the nature and status of the object of judgment, and with the 
categories of matter, space and time, evolution, mind, and society. The 
corresponding section of Barrett’s volume centers about the themes 
of materialism, cosmic dualism and pantheism ; past and contemporary 
conceptions of substance, space and time, causality, and the nature of 
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relations; and typical doctrines concerning the possibility of achieving 
knowledge of the real as well as concerning the avenues to and the cri- 
terion of truth. Both Cunningham and Barrett devote their concluding 
chapters to an examination of values in the light of current psychology 
and axiology. It is in this context that they offer their accounts of ethical 
and aesthetic theory, and it is here also that they discuss religious expe- 
rience. Alike they incline strongly to a theistic doctrine, though their 
discussions are in quite general terms and do not enter upon the specifi- 
cally Christian idea of God. 

Barrett would sunder philosophers into two schools, according as 
they answer the question, do we find value in the world or do we our- 
selves create all the value that exists? Boodin, beginning with the propo- 
sition that “‘all reality is history and all history is a process of evolu- 
tion,” differentiates three types of philosophical interpretations. These 
are: (1) Preformation—the doctrine that all forms and levels that 
appear within the cosmic process were present from the beginning, as 
implicit therein. (2) Emergence—the theory that new qualities, rela- 
tions, values and individuals appear in the cosmic process but that the 
temporal passage occurs without the operation of formal or spiritual 
guidance; that reality is a “mere collection of things, in which the parts 
are mechanically determined”; that we need not go beyond the inter- 
action, the “blind combinations,” of the elements of matter or energy 
to account for the world orderings as we have come to know them. (3) 
Creation—the interpretation which, while thoroughly recognizing the 
emergence of novel and of higher levels of reality, declares that this 
may not be explained in terms solely of the interaction of its parts, 
whether they be determined or indetermined, but requires the operation 
of a cosmic control, indeed of a stimulating, guiding and redeeming 
spirit. It is to this third philosophy that Boodin commits himself. Cos- 
mologically, he argues, there is a dualism of form and matter, of an 
ordering divine genius and chaos, or the world of plural existences; 
ethically, a dualism of good and evil, whose struggle is enacted on a 
cosmic stage and is thus more than merely human. 

Boodin’s book is one of high importance. The reading of it, however, 
is not all smooth sailing. The meanings attached to even key terms 
seem to shift; asides are injected which make it difficult to follow the 
main course of the thought; some of the expositions of philosophic 
systems and scientific ideas are too fragmentary or too impressionistic 
to be entirely clear, while some include much which, however significant 
in other references or as elements in the total thought of the men con- 
sidered, diverts one’s attention from the theme of the book; philosophers 
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who might possibly be thought of as representatives of the main doc- 
trines under consideration (preformation, emergence, creation) are 
dealt with under these headings even though it is then brought out that 
their views were such that they should in strictness not be thus classified. 
Nor can Boodin be said to have obviated entirely the difficulties which a 
metaphysical dualism has to face. How, for example, can matter and 
chaos be utterly different and distinct from form though yet entirely 
indifferent to it, inasmuch as they are responsive to it and play with it 
a role in the cosmic process. Furthermore, the theory that the constitu- 
ents of reality, and in a conspicuous degree finite minds, are made 
genuinely undetermined and creative of novelty indeed seems to be 
increasingly implied by scientific discoveries and to meet fairly the re- 
quirements of the moral consciousness as well as to explain the fact of 
inertia and evil in the domains of physical nature and of human life. 
Precisely what, however, is the nature and the modus operandi of the 
control exercised over these constituents by the wholes within which 
they fall? Again, granting that advance to higher levels seems unin- 
telligible save as occurring in response to or under the agency of higher 
levels which are themselves already real, how does this render intel- 
ligible the operation upon subdivine levels of a principle which tran- 
scends matter, is unembodied, is pure form, divine spirit ? 
EDWARD L. SCHAUB. 


THE FATE OF CAPITALISM 


Tue NATURE OF THE CAPITALIST Crisis, by JOHN STRACHEY. New York: Covici 
Friede, $3.00. 
Tue DecLINE OF AMERICAN CaPITALIsM, by Lewis Corey. New York: Covici 
Friede, $4.00. 
URING the booming days of the twenties, the printing presses of 
America were busily engaged in turning out volume after volume 
of writings of American and foreign authors purporting to show that 
the New Capitalism was bringing to America a degree of security and 
well-being such as even the utopians did not dare to dream about a gen- 
eration ago. ‘America the Golden” was the title of one of these books 
written by a British author, who endeavored to point out to his fellow- 
countrymen that America was flowing with milk and honey and had 
assuredly found the secret of permanent prosperity. ‘The curves of the 
business cycle were being reduced, and, if the world but followed the 
American example, all would be well. 
Many of these authors neglected to put down in black and white a 
number of unpleasant facts about the “prosperous’’ twenties in this 
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country. They forgot to state that, while the automobile and many 
other businesses were very profitable for their investors, farming, tex- 
tiles, bituminous coal and other industries were in the doldrums. They 
neglected to show that insecurity was increasing, and that, from 1922 to 
1929, anywhere from a minimum of a million and a half to a minimum 
of four million and a half workers were unemployed. They forgot to 
call attention to the fact that mass purchasing power was not keeping 
pace with the advance in productive capacity. And they forgot to indi- 
cate the degree to which the nation’s prosperity was dependent upon 
installment buying, upon purchases from abroad on loans Americans 
had made abroad and upon the sudden development of new industries. 

During this worst of American depressions, the Pollyanna literature 
of the twenties has now pretty well disappeared, and in its place has 
come the somber literature of revolution. The forces making for in- 
security in our capitalist order, maintains this literature, are so pow- 
erful that no patching up of the profit system can prevent its disintegra- 
tion. The major part of this literature is the work of socialist and com- 
munist writers. 

The two most serious attempts by communist intellectuals to analyze 
the disintegrating forces in the capitalist system are Corey’s ‘Decline 
of American Capitalism” and Strachey’s ““The Nature of the Capitalist 
Crisis.” These books by an American researcher and by a member of a 
distinguished British literary family differ widely in style and content, 
but agree in proclaiming the inevitable doom of the capitalist order. 

Corey has produced the most comprehensive analysis of the factors 
making for the decline of American capitalist society of any American 
writer, and brings to the attention of the reader a vast array of eco- 
nomic literature tending to strengthen his case. He describes the bally- 
hoo days of the new capitalism, analyzes the exact meaning of capitalist 
“prosperity” to the man in the street, describes recent trends in profits 
and wages in America, deals with the developing class antagonisms in 
America, sets forth some facts regarding our excess plant capacity, 
takes up at length the problems of wealth distribution, of industrial 
monopoly, of imperialism, of state capitalism, of capitalist planning and 
fascism, and sets forth the kind of revolution which, in his opinion, 
America is facing. Throughout Corey endeavors to do for the America 
of the nineteen thirties somewhat the same job as did Karl Marx for the 
English and European capitalism of the middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. EL 

Strachey’s attack on the problem is less factual than is that of his 
American confrére. He begins by dealing with the capitalist theories 
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of crises, and takes delight in showing the inadequacies of such money 
theories as those of Major Douglas, whose social credit philosophy is 
capturing the imagination of so many of our Canadian neighbors. He 
calls to task the theories of Irving Fisher, J. A. Hobson, Dr. Hayek and 
numerous other economists who fail to see eye to eye with him. He 
gives a lucid explanation of Marx’s labor theory of value, defending 
the so-called “great contradiction” in this theory, against all comers. 
He analyzes the Marxian theory of crises in terms of today, points out 
the dilemma of a system which is trying to yield plenty to the many and, 
at the same time, profit for the few, and applies the communist analysis 
to the problems of fascism, revolution and war. 

Strachey’s volume is greatly enhanced by the delightful clarity which 
illumines even the most theoretical of his discussions. Corey’s writings, 
on the other hand, suffer from a heavy moving style and from the au- 
thor’s constant attempt to introduce communist terminology into every 
discussion. Corey seems to have an uneasy feeling that no analysis is 
complete unless accompanied by words which Marx or Lenin used in 
describing the class struggles of their times. 

Both authors are strongest in their attacks on the present order; both 
weakest when they depart from careful economic analyses and enter 
the field of speculation regarding the type of revolution “‘inevitable”’ 
in American and western Europe. Both were under the handicap of 
writing their books at a time when the communist movement was on 
the eve of changing its tactics and of consequently vigorously urging 
the adoption of tactics which to a considerable extent have since been 
discarded by the party. 

Thus, Corey, in his final chapter, caustically criticized the idea of a 
labor party, maintaining that it presented infinitely more problems than 
it solved, and that the great change could be brought about only as a 
result of the development of a communist party, with its Marxist pro- 
gram, its disciplined organization, “unifying all phases of the prole- 
tarian struggle.’ Hardly had his book issued from the press when the 
communists changed their line, and became among the most vociferous, 
though not the most effective, advocates of a labor party containing 
widely diverse elements. 

Both authors assume that labor, as a result of the crisis, is likely to 
embrace a communist philosophy, with its doctrine of the inevitability 
of civil war and dictatorship, though adducing no proof that this is 
likely to happen in the United States, Great Britain or the other coun- 
tries of western Europe. Strachey constantly assumes in his book that 
the issue is between changing the present order through a process of 
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opportunism and of slow and cautious gradualism, and changing it 
through a violent revolt. He nowhere examines the program of such 
socialists as Sir Stafford Cripps, for a fairly speedy and peaceful change 
into a socialist society. 

But, despite these omissions, and despite some of the interpretations 
of these writers regarding economic trends that need further examina- 
tion, these two volumes deserve the serious reading and study of every 
American who wants to be informed regarding the problems that Amer- 
ican society and the world are today facing. 

Harry W. LAIDLerR. 


ASPECTS OF RELIGION 


PREFACE TO RELIGION, by BERNARD IppinGs Bett. New York: Harper and 
Brothers, $1.75. 
Wuat Re.icion Is AnD Doss, by Horace T. Hour. New York: Harper and 
Brothers, $3.00. 
SPEAKING OF ReELIGIon, by Bruce Curry. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
owe OutTGROWN RELIGION? by CHARLES R. Brown. New York: Harper and 
Brothers, $1.50. 
BOOK sometimes provokes a sufficiently violent reaction to push a 
reviewer beyond the bounds of expository propriety and again it 
may permit him to focus light upon his own peculiar set of prejudices. 
Dr. Bell’s book is, to this reviewer, of the first sort; Professor Houf’s 
book which in its preface invites critical suggestions, is of the second. 
Though there is evidence of Episcopalianism in Dr. Bell’s book there 
is a self-conscious attempt to discuss the subject of religion in its wider 
reaches. He introduces his lectures—given before students of Lafay- 
ette College, Pennsylyania—by remarking that the big job of the con- 
temporary college-teacher of religion is not that of correlating religion 
with philosophy and “‘science”’ but in trying to make clear what it is that 
needs such correlation. Students, with rare exceptions, he says, have no 
religion to correlate. Hence we need to start all over again with a 
“preface.” Dr. Bell’s concern is commendable. I would agree that it 
is necessary to go back and find our bearings, to rethink fundamental 
concepts in a prefatory manner. His attempt to outline the nature and 
function of religion may find an interested reading public and, indeed, a 
generous reception. This reviewer, however, is left in a reactionary 
mood by Dr. Bell’s attempt and for reasons some of which follow. The 
tone of his writing is dogmatic; the language betrays scorn rather than 
unperturbed criticism of opposed views. Various theories of religion 
with rich backgrounds are tossed aside altogether too lightly without 
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a more defensible theory to take their place. It is quite unlikely that all 
religions possess the four basic concepts (the supernatural, sin, re- 
demption or reconciliation, and grace) as claimed by the author, unless 
we narrow our definition of religion to the point of generous exclusion. 
It is quite indefensible to define modernism as a minor movement in 
Christianity “with sin and sacrifice left out or at most treated aca- 
demically.”” It is quite misleading to speak of bolshevism as a religion 
if it is asserted to lack the four cardinal tests. It is quite unkind and 
unnecessary to refer to Christian Scientists as ‘‘a few eccentric souls of 
great conceit.” It is quite heretical to say that the belief in Jesus as God 
is basic to Christianity, and untrue to say that Luther insisted upon 
justification by belief, and questionable to say that the apostles’ creed 
is of purely papal origin. 

Houf’s book is evidently a composite of courses in religious philos- 
ophy and Bible. There are two basic faults to find. First, Houf has 
done what the great majority of writers do in writing about religion. 
He commits the fallacy of the reification of abstractions. After a com- 
mendable summary of the socio-psychological elements which make up 
the typical religious response he forgets all about his psychology and 
runs into the quasi-sermonic language which would make us believe that 
religion was something with head, hands and feet. Religion, he says, 
gives assurance of superhuman help, offers an explanation of evil, in- 
tegrates personality, carries man through crises, etc. If the psychologi- 
cal approach is valid let us keep it, and speak of people who are reli- 
gious, and not of a religion as a something which goes around doing 
this, that and the other thing. The term is abstract. The second fault— 
common it is—is to fail to keep neatly in mind (beyond a mere men- 
tion) the distinction between the generic and the specific nouns. Surely 
not all religious responses do all the things that the author says. Since 
Houf employs the psychological approach I feel justified in pointing 
out what I regard as a fundamental criticism of an otherwise carefully 
worked out section of psychological material. 

Dr. Curry furnishes an example of the very point here made. It is 
the merit of his volume that he keeps the distinction between kinds of 
religion all the way through. His theme, however, 1s limited to essential 
Christianity or, as he prefers, ‘high religion.” Low religion and bad 
Christianity constitute the contrasting background. The valid religious 
response consists in the “living of all life in conscious fellowship with 
God’’—God conceived as a spirit akin to the abiding in Jesus. The 
older dualism between supernatural and natural is no longer valid. Hu- 
manism without God is being nurtured on roots destined to dry up for 
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lack of sustenance. Near religion, though not as bad as bad religion, 
is not good. An ethical life without God is good, but not so good as 
when attached to the very possible truth that God is. Personal immor- 
tality hinges upon the fact of God and God’s further plans. Prayer has 
value beyond that of autosuggestion, especially if the existence of God 
is a fact. Evils are due to the imperfections attending process and to 
man’s misdemeanors. Organized religious expressions are normal and 
natural. Christian missionary enterprise is still valid in the sense of 
sharing and comparing. Dr. Curry’s book is a kind of handbook for 
college youth; it is highly useful to those for whom theological and 
Christian categories are all unsorted. 

Dean Brown’s book is the spirited one of this group. The pages read 
as sermons and there is life to them. If publishers omitted the author’s 
name one could easily name the preacher and writer. The first essay 
gives title to the whole. Again, the audience is college youth, perhaps, 
this time, the more sophisticated are sitting up close front. Religion, 
he seems to argue, takes hold where everything else leaves off and it 
then becomes necessary to show that our contemporary sophisticated 
world is full of ragged edges and countless puzzles. We have not out- 
grown that which the religious response alone can furnish: new spirit 
within, more confidence in Divine Reality. Lest we someday become 
disillusioned the dean warns us that immortality is not open for every- 
one, only for the fit. Throughout there is many a tonic expression that 
might well be taken by those who are moving lazily amidst campus 
scenes. 

VERGILIUS FERM. 


THE CONSEQUENCES OF SLAVERY 


BLack RECONSTRUCTION, by W. E. Burcuarpt Du Bors. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace and Co., $4.50. 


R. DU BOIS has written a number of distinguished books; this 
is his magnum opus. It is a mine of historical information—con- 
sisting of facts largely ignored by historians of the reconstruction era. 
He spent many years gathering them and has documented his volume 
with great pains. He is the son of both black and white and one of the 
ablest writers of our generation. He is frankly the defender of the 
Negro and if his pen is occasionally dipped in fire it is because a fine 
intelligence feels the sting of that injustice with which a whole race is 
damned without reference to minds like his own. 
Critics will say, and perhaps be able to prove, that much of the his- 
tory in this volume has been selected to prove a thesis; the answer is 
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that this is likewise true of most histories of the reconstruction era and 
thus Dr. Du Bois only supplies a neglected portion of the story. He 
essays to tell of “the part which black folk played in the attempt to re- 
construct democracy in America” from 1860 to 1880, and one chapter 
is on ““The Propaganda of History” in which he pays his respects to 
writers on the reconstruction period from Rhodes to Claude Bowers. 
In them all, as in all political and social determinations, from slavery 
until today, he finds the Negro question to have been the “‘blind spot.” 

Because of this “blind spot,” the part the Negro played in winning 
the war, a part freely acknowledged by both Lincoln and Lee, was never 
generally recognized. Because of it President Andrew Johnson, apostle 
of the poor and the underprivileged, became a willing agent of the capi- 
talists and land owners when the black man came to be the center of the 
controversy. Because of it a great mass of political corruption and car- 
pet-bagging has entered our national life. It was the existence of this 
“blind spot” which prevented the breakup of the cotton plantations 
and the founding of a new south made up of small home owners, both 
black and white. Because of it, the way was prepared for the Ku Klux 
Klan, for the denial of equal opportunities in education and equal pay 
for equal work. It accounts for the continued degradation of the poor 
white. Thus the south has been left with a caste system, peonage, and 
the corruption of a single party system. In the denial of equal rights 
to the Negro democracy has been denied. 

Of course Dr. Du Bois celebrates the remarkable progress made by 
the Negro in America, a progress all the more remarkable because of 
the handicaps imposed upon the race. He contends that had the free- 
man been given “forty acres and a mule,” not only would there have 
been some compensation for those who had been forcibly held as slaves 
but a farm and home building system would have been started which 
“Would have changed the world”; and the “poor whites” of the South 
would have been redeemed as well. He cherishes no illusions over Lin- 
coln’s attitude toward emancipation, nor does he fail to pay tribute to 
those white leaders in the South who have championed the cause of 
justice to the black man. His chapter on ‘“‘The Counter Revolution of 
Property” is a great historical essay. His conclusion is that just as the 
nation suffered for 250 years under the evil of slavery, so it still suf- 
fers under the consequences of it. With Booker T. Washington he 
would say, ‘““You cannot keep the black man in the ditch without stay- 
ing down yourself to keep him there.” 


Atva W. TAyYLor. 
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COMMENTS BY READERS 
Subsequent numbers will make a place for the readers of CHRISTEN- 
DOM to comment favorably, supplementally, or controversially, upon 
any article appearing in its pages. It is desirable that such comments 
be held within reasonable length. Three hundred words is a good stand- 
ard, with variations of more or less —THE EDITOR. 
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